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0, LATEST ROSE. 
BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 


O, lutest Rose, whose sisters all have sped, 
What dost thou here, when Summer’s hopes 
are dead ; 
When Au'umn winds around thee sadly 
sigh, 
And the cold sunshine waits to see thee die— 
What dost thou here, with lingering blushes 
red? 


The Autumn leaves a couch for thee have 
spread, 
And that last robin in the bough o’erhead 
Thy dirge will sing when thou at rest shalt 
lie, 
~ O, latest Rose! 


J'vo long thou lingerest, since thy kind are fled, 
And their soft petals on the wind are shed ; 
There is no home for thee ‘neath the gray 
eky. 
Go home, last Rose ; it is thy time to die; 
And well the leaves have cushioned thy death- 
bed, 
O, latest Kose 
Bowron, MAss. 
a IA. Bea a 
SONGS OF THE EAST. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
A GAZEL OF HAFIZ. 











4 HAVE endured love's anguish, ask not how ; 
Have suffered absence, too ; but ask not where. 


I wandered far before I found the maid 
Who is eo dear to me; but ask not who. 


My tears bedew her footsteps as sho flies ; 
Sue loves me, yet she flies ; but ask not why, 


I heard but yesterday, with my own ears, 
Such sweet words from her mouth; but ask not 
what. 


Why bite your lips, and say : “ Divulge it nov’? 
*Tis true I kissed a lip; but ask not whose, 


Shut in my poor man’s hut, debarred from her 
I have endured such paags; but ask not how. 


Poor Hafiz, wandering in the ways of love, 
Ah, what hast thou not suffered? Ask not what. 


A PERSIAN SONG, 
Come, fill the goble: up, 
And pass the rosy wine ; 
I will not take the cup 
From any hand but thine. 


It is not merely wine 
That thou dost pour for me ; 
But something more divine 
That is bestowed by thee. 


Though water fill the skin, 
The draught should still be mine ; 
For thou would’st look therein, 
And make the water—wine! 


A CHINESE SONG, 
Teil me what is sweeter 
Than a walk at night, 


With one we love beside us 
And the.moon in sight ? 


Who would hdVe thought the Spring-time 
So prodigal could be? 

Bebold the blossoms burning, 
Like lamps op every tree! 


What tree is this? An almond? 
A peach, it seems to me; 
And the fruit there-—pluck it, darling |— 
The heart I offer thee | 
New Youx Crry. 









SONG-SEEDS. 


BY 0. ©. AURINGER. 








GaTHER in the seeds of song, 
Poet, while the year is mellow, 
And the fields of God lie yellow 

In the sunshine broad and strong. 

Gather in the goodly grain 

To the storehouse of the brain, 

Fill the heart’s deep granary 

With rich increase, royally ; 

Brim their liberal spaces o’er 

With the season's choicest store ; 

Let the treasure-laden plains 

Echo with the reaper’s strains. 

Fill the pleasant harvest ways 

With the sickle’s fiery, blaze ; 

Get the pearl-seed of the dew 

Where ’tis nightly laid anew ; 

Win the pliant grace that plays 

Tn the flag-leaves of the maize ; 

Catch the syliables that pass 

Whispering twixt the trees and grass ; 

In the garden watch an hour 

For the soul of shrub aud flower. 

Ask the West Wind, coursing fleet, 

For the charm of music sweet ; 

Hear the plaintive notes that fall 

Through each dying interval. 

Glean while genial light is here. 
Winter cometh on apace, 

When there’s need of singing cheer 
Winter's storm and gloom to chase. 

Spirits blithe shall with thee go 

Where the richest harvests grow. 

Frevou Movuntats, N. Y. 
Sa ae 


THE CHINESE VIEW. 








{This remarkable letter is transmitted to us by 
Prof. Henry P. Smith, of Lane Theological Semi- 
uary.—Eb, IND, 





To Tue FLOWER OF JOURNALISM, THE ORNA- 
MENT OF LITERATURE, THE CONTROLLER 
oF Pusuic Opinion: 


Sir.—The insignificant scribbler desires 
to call your attention to an oversight. 

The reverend co-editor of an esteemed 
contemporary journal has made a powerful 
statement of the trve principles of national 
comity which you have not copied. That 
I may duly emphasize its importance, allow 
me to attract your attention. 

The Western nations have more or less 
distinctly adopted the view that men should 
be allowed to travel in other countries 
than those in which the planets determined 
that they should be born. In consequence 
of this view, an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can goes to France and pursues bis pleas- 
ure or his business under the same laws 
with the natives of the country. Some 
even go so far as to say that a foreigner 
should have the right to settle ina country 
and trade there for many years with no 
restrictions. But the teachers of the Mid- 
die Kingdom have another view. They 
hold that each country has developed its 
own institutions, and ought carefully to 
guard them from contamination. It was, 
therefore, the policy of our paternal Em- 
peror to exclude all foreigners from his 
territory till the cannon of other nations 
compelled him to admit them. This was 
done under the absurd plea that the commer- 
cial intercourse of nations is a benefit, as 
each would learn from the other what is 
good, and that, in the conflict of opinions, 
the truth would ultimately prevail. But the 
falsity of this view is already becoming 
evident, and your people are accepting the 
Chinese view, as is evide:* from the con- 
vincing essay from which I will quote: 

“1, The coming of the Chinese to our coast is 
not, in any true sense, an immigration, but a 
migration, Those who come are nearly all men. 





They do not come w stay. They have no idea 
of seeking permanent homes on this side of the 
ocean. Their sole object is to earn money 
enough to be capitalists on a small scale in their 
own native land. They all expect to go back in 
five, or at most ten years, taking with them all the 
money they can save. The result is, that they 
do not study our institutions, and that they 
obey our laws only on compulsion, They keep 
up their Oriental customs, They herd together 
in Chinese quarters. They have their own sya- 
tem of government. They are as separate from 
us, and as antagonistic to all our distinctly 
American ideas, as the Mormons,” 

All this is true of the Western foreign- 
ers who come to China. They come as 
merchants or as missionaries. In the form- 
er case, they only desire to earn money; 
and, when they have accumulated a for- 
tune, it does not remain to be invested in 
the country, but is carried away. In the 
latter case, also, the foreigners keep their 
own nationality and religion, and even 
seek to wean our people away from the 
doctrines of their fathers. In both cases 
they keep up their Occidental customs and 
have their own systems of government. 
They are separate from us, and regard 
nearly all distinctively Chinese ideas as 
absurd. 

2. The unrestricted migration of these Asi- 
atic hordes would help the rich, but oppress and 
degrade the poor. The capitalist who can hire 
a gang of Cninamen who will work for $1 a day 
and board themselves, will not pay his Anglo- 
Saxon neighbor who has a family to support 
#1.50 aday. The result is, that white laborers, 
who are, or seek to be, naturalized, who have 
children in our public schools, whose interests 
are permanently identified with the interests of 
the country, are starved, in order that these 
hungry hordes of aliens may be fed and fat- 
tened, and then go back to their despotism and 
their heathenism,” 

This, also, is true, though in a somewhat 
different way in regard to foreigners com- 
ing to China. They do not, indeed, work 
for less wages than our own people, but 
they spend more. They increase the cost 
of living by their demand for certain arti- 
cles in the market; and they set the exam- 
ple of extravagance and luxury. They 
demand, also, that our people should work 
in their way; and they desire to introduce 
labor-saving contrivances (as they call 
them) to the detriment of our civilization. 
They have even tried to introauce railways, 
which would take their occupation from 
thousands of coolies. Besides, they absorb 
the trade which ought to be carried on by 
our own merchants and in vur own junks: 
and our honest citizens and their families 
are in this way robbed often by a foreigner 
who has no family and no interest in the 
country. 

“3, There was, in unrestricted Chinese im- 
migratiou, a menace to the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. The Chinese mer- 
chants who compose the Six Companies are 
sbrewd @od unscrupulous, They have immense 
wealth ; they make large profits by importing 
laborers ; they could bring over a million 1n five 
years, if there were no restriction law. The 
importation of a million of heathen, less than a 
third of one per cent. of the population of 
China, wouli drive from this coast ailthe Anglo- 
Saxon laborers. The smailer farms would be 
bought. The Chinese would become sbdp- 
keepers, gardeners, hucksters, etc. In a short 
time, by the operation of laws as resistiess as 
that of gravitation, the Chinese would out- 
number the rest of the population. And then 
these Six Companies,with this numerical superi- 
ority—with these masses, whom they could 
handle as a general handles an army—could con- 
trol éverything; and California would become 
Asiatic in its social customs and its religion, 
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rs 
Against the possibility of such a result, it was 
right and wise for the Government to provide.” 

There is in unrestricted Western immi- 
gration a direct menace to the venerable 
civilization of China. The foreigners are 
often unscrupulous, They have immense 
wealth. They have knowledge of the art 
of war, and they have command of 
weapons of precision. They might easily 
take possession of whole tracts of our 
country, drive out the hard-working peas- 
ants, and make themselves pleasure 
grounds, as they do in their own land. The 
importation of even a hundred thousand 
Westerners would give them control ‘of 
the whole coast of China. It would be- 


| come a European province in social cus- 


toms and religion. Against the possibility 
of such a result our Government wisely 
provided until Western nations compelled 
it to change its policy. May we not hope, 
now that the light of true political economy 
bas dawned in this Western world, that 
each of the governments concerned may 
agree to withdraw its own subjects to its 
own territory, and so each nation leave all 
others in ‘‘ the habitation fixed” for it in 
the decree of Heaven? 

The venerated philosopher wisely adds: 
‘“*We have now over a hundred thousand 
Chinamen in this country. When we have 
civilized and Christianized these, it will be 
time enough for us to ask for more.” That 
there may not be violent expulsion, let all 
nations agree upon this plan. Let those 
foreigners now present remain till they are 
conformed to the civilization of their 
adopted country; but let no more come till 
that is accomplished. ‘It would, ‘indeed, 
seem to be logical in the Christians of Cali- 
fornia to withdraw their missionaries from 
China itself, and concentrate their efforts 
upon those now here. But upon this I will 
not dwell. 

From the unworthy- of-notice coolie, 

Yive Kuz. 


IN LORD BYRON’S ROOMS AT 
NEWSTEAD. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











"Tux rooms occupied by Lord Byron 
when he owned and lived in Newstead Ab- 
bey are three in number, and are situated 
in the northwest tower of this * vast and 
venerable pile,” with its two hundred 
rooms and many wide and lofty halls. 
They are reached by a spiral stone stair- 
way, which winds sharply about a great 
stone column. The windows from the 
bedroom—the chiefest of the three—look 
out upon an artificial lake, a wide green 
lawn, and many niighty oaks. The oak 
tree planted. by Lord Byron is large and 
flourishing, although the alder tree on 
which he cut the names ‘* Byron and Au- 
gusta” long since died. The portion of 
the tree on which the names were carved 
is preserved among the treasured memen- 
toes of the immortal poet in the Abbey. 
The tree planted by Dr. Livingstone you 
also may see as you look out upon the 
lawn, as well as the one planted by Stanley. 
For you must know that the present 
owner of Newstead was theone white friend 
and bosom companion of the great. mis- 
sionary during his first years of wonderful 
work in Africa. This Colonel Webb, who 
bought the Abbey of Colonel Wildman, the 
wealthy West India planter who bought 
it of Lord Byron, is the man who saved 
Livingstone’s life by shooting the lion 
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stood over his prostrate body. And this 
is the man who was called in to identify 
the remains when brought back to be laid 
in Westminster Abbey. You may remem- 
ber that this was done, beyond dispute, by 
recalling the scars and broken bones from 
that fearful encounter. It was this same 
Colonel Webb—an English Colonel, mind 
you, ope of the wealthiest gentlemen in 
Europe, and brother to the Colonel Webb 
who fell in the charge of the Six Hundred 
—who brought Livingstone home with him 
from Africa, and kept him here at Newstead 
Abbey, much against his will, for nearly a 
year; and induced him, meantime, to write 
bis first book, which made him famous. 
Dr. Livingstone’s portrait hangs in the great 
drawing-room of Newstead Abbey, along- 
side of the one perfect picture of Lord 
Byron. 

This Newstead Abbey had been as a shrine 
to me long before I saw it; and I saw it 
long before I saw London, or any other im- 
portant spot or place in Europe, except the 
grave of Burns. For Byron had lived here; 
his grave is near here; and I had brought 
with me a wreath of laurel gathered by the 
gifted Poetess of California from Sance- 
letto Island for the grave. This wreath, 
and this act of adoration and profound 
reverence for the great dead, opened the 
ponderous doors of Newsted Abbey to me 
from the first; and stately Newstead has 
been ever since as a Summer residence to 
me, and is still. 

But it was nearly ten years from the 
time I firat entered the Abbey before I was 
asked if I should like to occupy Lord 
Byron’s rooms. These rooms, you must 
know, were held in reverence by the late 
Colonel Wildman, Lord Byron’s playfellow 
at Harrow, who, as said before, bought 
the Abbey of Byron. He had gotten to- 
gether everything, even to dog collars, box- 
ing gloves, swords, foils, pictures, looking 
glasses—all things possible, indeed, which 
Lord Byron had ever used—and placed them 
here. They are still here—even the most 
trifling articles of use. It is said that 
Wildman spent thirty thousand pounds(?) 
in this restoration. And so you can well 
understand that the place is held in great 
respect. The bed—the same, as far as 
possible, as was used by the poet—stands, 
after the fashion in France, apart from the 
wall, with lofty bedposta, which support 
sweeping and heavy curtains. These cur- 
tains are of rich yellow silk, and must bave 
been simply gorgeous in their day. But 
now they are faded, and hang,in tatters and 
shreds, literally falling to pieces. 

lt was a strange good chance which per, 
mitted me to possess these rooms and rest 
in this bed. For you must know, if fa- 
miliar with Lord Byron’s writings, that the 
rooms in this tower are said to be haunted ; 
80 that, outside of the respect in which the 
rooms have always been held, there has 
been a very serious reason why the gener- 
ous host and hostess here have never asked 
any one other than myself to occupy 
them. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales had 
come and gone, and much of the flurry and 
excitement of the country season was over. 
Bret Harte had just arrived from his post 
on the Continent, where he was then offici- 
ating as Consul, and over the nuts and 
coffee—Mrs. Webb having returned from 
the drawing room better to entertain her 
new guest, and also hear his quiet, bright 
sayings—the conversation turned, of 
course, to Lord Byron, and finally drifted 
to the haunted rooms up in the tower. 
Some one repeated these lines: 

‘Beware! Beware! of the Black Friar, 

Who aitteth by Norman Stone; 
For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air 
And his mass for the days that are gone. 
When the jord of the Hill, Amandeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey, 


And expelled the Friars, one Friar stil) 
Would not be driven away. 


“Say naught to him as he walks the Hall, 

And he'll say naught to you: 

He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 
As o’er the grass the dew. 

Then gramercy for the Black Friar; 
Heaven save him, tair or foul, 

And whatsoever may be hia prayer, 
Let ours be for his sou), 


‘* But beware! beware of the Black Friar | 
He still retains his sway ; 
For he is yet the Church heir, 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Amandeviile is lord by day, 
But the monk is Jord by night; 








Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal 
To question that Friar’s right.” 

Much was said that I have not space to here 
set down. You must read a deal be- 
tween the lines here. Bret Harte was 
serious and cynical by tarns; and I am 
not here able to say whether oro he is, or 
was, « believer in ghosts. It was evident 
to me that many at the table believed in 
this old tradition, and were quite willing to 
let the Friar have his own way about that 
portion of the Abbey, without seeking too 
closely to inquire into his business, or at 
all dispute his possession. 

‘* Well, madam,” I said, finally, to Mrs. 
Webb, ‘I do believe in Lord Byron, but 
not in ghosts.” 

‘“‘And would you dare live in these 
rooms?” 

‘Dare? Ithas been the desire of my 
life; an honor I have not earned.” 

‘*You shal) sleep there to-night; and as 
long as you choose to remain there the 
rooms shall be yours.” 

She called a servant to her side, gave 
some direction as to my baggage—the 
rooms have always been kept in perfect 
order and ready for the reception of guests 
from either the spirit world or otherwise 
and two powdered men disappeared, their 
faces turning as white as their whitened 
heads. No one servant can ever be induced 
to enter these rooms, or even start up the 
corkscrew stairs, alone. 

We now joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, had coffee there also; and then about 
midnight, with much grace and ceremony, 
they left us to our brandy and countless 
bottles of soda. 

The ladies had talked about that ghost, 
and talked about it and nothing else, till 1 
began to wish I had either held my tongue 
or was back in the Sierras. And now the 
men took up the subject. Without enter- 
ing into detail or delaying further, [ put it 
upon record that the belief in ghosts, even 
among stolid and thoughtful English gen- 
tlemen, is more general than is admitted. 

An hour or two went by, when the pow- 
dered servant who had been assigned to 
me on coming to the Abbey, entered and 
stood at the door, with his tall candle. 
The large party of gentlemen had melted 
away mostly; and, shaking hands silently 
with Harte and a few others, | followed 
my man out and down the long ball and 
around many Lortuous ways to the foot of 
the winding stairs. A second powdered 
man followed afar off. But, as we ascended 
the stuirs, he came close up and took part 
in getting up the steep and obstinate stairs. 

Once fairly in the rooms, we made a 
round of inspection. All was in perfect 
order, and so still. There were lots of 
closets here. The casements are very 
deep, the walls being from five to ten feet 
in thickness. I was soon undressed and 
in bed—Lord Byron’s bed. 

The tall candle had been left burning at 
my side. I meekly requested that of the 
servant. I gave him a sovereign. The 
light was reflected back into my eyes from 
the mirror at the foot of the bed; the same 
in which it is said Byron used to see the 
face of the Friar. 

I closed my eycs. Then | heard the 
door open; I beard, or rather felt, some 
one approach my bedside. Then all seemed 
to grow dark. I could endure this no 
longer. In sudden desperation | opened 
my eyes, and just in time to see the back 
of that powdered head disappear, on tip toe, 
with the tall candle held out far and stiffly 
to the front. 

And now I was left alone iu Lord Byron's 
bedroom and bed in the haunted tower, | 
was very serious now; and I hoped, seri- 
ously hoped, some shape or form or sign 
might come to me to settle the awful 
doubts of the Ghostland. The time seemed 
propitious. Had 1 not loved, adored, fol- 
lowed this traduced and immortal genius 
from childhood almost to his very hearth- 
stone? Surely he would come to me. 

The next thing 1 knew the larks were 
loud at my windows, and, looking out on 
the lake, 1 saw dozens of graceful swans. 
Hundreds of hounds were leaping about 
the lawn, and the sun was high in heaven. 

Briefly, with vanished longings and little 
terrors and frights,\{ lived out my time 
in the haunted tower; and saw, heard, felt 
nothing; nothing at all till the last night; 
and even then, I reckon, it was ouly an in- 
pocent, yet a sweet dream, 


¢ 









It seemed I was in New York and at the 
ticket-offlce of the ferry- to Staten 
Island. “As I stood there, reaching my hand 
for my ticket, a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and, turning about, Lord Byron, 
in all his beauty and pathos of expression, 
beckoned me to come with him. He 
seemed to point away out and down the 
great bay to the sea, and faraway. He 
scarcely spoke; but I followed, and, step- 
ping into a boat—a very small and frai: 
thing, like a shell—we blew away, like a 
bird just skimming the waters, till all be- 
hind us, about us, and before us, melted 
into air; and that was all. Nothing at all, 
perhaps, in it. But it was the only dream 
or sign or shape of any kind that came to 
me while living in Lord Byron’s rooms at 
dear old Newstead Abbey. 


Wasuinoron, D.C. 
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BISHOP DUDLEY AND THE 
NEGRO. 


FRANOES E. W. 





BY MRS, HARPER. 





Bisnop Dupiey, in the June Century, 
asks in his paper, entitled, ‘‘How Shall we 
Help the Negro?” these questions: ‘How 
shall the rights of all be duly guarded? 
Ilow shall the lower race be lifted up to 
the higher stages of human development? 
For only so can the rights of the superior 
race be made secure for the present and 
future; and this is the chiefest right of 
those who are cast down”; and says, in 
reply: ‘* By the personal endeavors of in- 
dividuals of the higher race; by their per- 
sonal contact with these, their ignorant 
and untaught neighbors, exhibiting before 
their wondering eyes in daily life the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, purity and 
charity, honesty and courage”; and con- 
cludes his article with an appeal, in which 
he aske: *‘White men of the South, what 
answer shall we, the intelligent, the cul- 
tured, the powerful, the inheritors of noble 
traditions and splendid ideas—what an- 
swer, L ask, in the name of God, of freedom 
and humanity—shall we make these men?” 

One of the first answers we may ask the 
Southern white people to give is this: 
Let us educate ourselves for this work, by 
learning some things, and forgetting some 
others. Even Bishop Dudley, in his well- 
meant paper, a paper which carries within 
itself a message of hope and a promise 
of better things, still remembers the Negro 
as an article of property for which his 
money was paid, andof which he had been 
despoiled, although the conviction hag 
dawned upon him that he is aman and a 
brother, and he would help him not merely 
for his own sake, but as a moral necessity, 
* lest if he be left lying in his degradation 
he drag him down to his own defile- 
ment.” It is well that the Bishop recog- 
nizes the fact that the degradation of one 
class is a menace to the welfare of the 
other. So close is the identity of interests 
between them, he cannot raise one side of 
the plane without giving an upward in- 
clinution to the other. But the question 
arises, Is there power enough in Southern 
Christianity to do the work of uplifting the 
Negro? Is there virtue enough in the 
Southern character to go out in healing to 
us? 

Guarded by slavery from contact with 
outside influences, the Negro was shut up, 
as no other race, to the moral and spiritual 
teachings of the dominant class; and yet, 
after centuries of sybjection, Bishop Dud- 
ley finds coming under his observation 
“such orgies of their so-called worship as 
to cause any Christian man to blush for the 
caricature of our holy religion therein por- 
trayed,” and says: ** They have colleges 
and newspapers, missionary societies and 
mammoth meeting houses; they have bap- 
tized multitudes, aud they maintain an un- 
broken revival; and yet, confessedly, the 
end of the commandment, the morality, the 
godlikeness which all religion is given to 
attain, is farther away than at the begin- 
ning. Their religion is a superstition, their 
sacraments are fetiches, their worship is a 
wild frenzy, and their morality a shame.” 
If the best test of institutions is the charac- 
ter they develop, has there not been a sad 
inefficiency in those to whom he appeals as 
exemplars, to show us a more ‘**excellent 
way”? If, years since, we had read the 
moral status of the South by the light of 
burning schoolhouses and the flash of mur. 








derous rifles, we might have reasonably 
doubted that ‘these: inheritors of noble 
traditions and sp ideas” were them. 
selves prepared toghow us “‘life’s highest 
excellence and beauty.” Some time since 
1 saw in a New Orleans paper the question 
asked: ‘‘ Why don’t the men marry?” [| 
thought, if marriage is at a discount among 
white men, it is not strange if vice is ata 
premium among those whose poverty and 
environments subject them to temptation. 
Alas! hands that should help us, themselves 
need cleansing. The Rev. J. L. Tucker 
and Bishop Dudley have painted the moral 
condition of the Negro with heavy pencils; 
but, religiously, have not white and black 
men in the South been sailing inone boat— 
the pupils of an emasculated Christianity, 
a Protestantism shorn of its protesting 
strength, which could sing, 

* Nothing in my hands I bring, se 

Simply to thy cross I cling,” 

when it should have brought in its hands 
the sacrifices of justice and mercy, and 
‘*broken every yoke and let the oppressed 
go free”” And to-day, do not both races 
need each other in the South? The Negro 
needs the help that comes through the attri- 
tion of ideas, the incentives of hope, and an 
awakened self respect; and the white race, 
the tenderer, broader and deeper humanity 
which will come through ‘‘loving mercy and 
dealing justly.” 

Bishop Dudley speaks of the twenty 
years of freedom as years of degenera- 
cy; but I do not think that liberty 
has essentially changed the Negro’s nature 
for the worse. He brought into freedom 
the character he had formed in slavery, 
with greater power to manifest its aberra- 
tions; and his offenses, transferred from 
the discipline of the plantation, become 
more apparent when his conduct comes 
under the cognizance of the law. The 
time between slavery and freedom has been 
too brief, its conditions too abnormal, and 
the generalizations too incomplete for any 
of us to predict, with unerring certainty, 
what shall be the solution of the Negro 
problem. Sharing a common human 
nature, the Negro is subject to the sume 
laws of growth and development as other 
races; and his branch of the human race is 
not the only one which has seen the day of 
small things. Who would have thought, 
when Pharaoh’s hands were searching mid 
the quivering hearts of Hebrew mothers, 
dooming their sons to death, and the Israel- 
ites were kneading their bricks and 
crouching beneath their burdens—a people 
with whom the Egyptians deemed it an 
abomination even to eat—that out of that 
race would come an illustrious line of pocts, 
prophets, historians and patriots; and that 
in distant ages, among the most enlight- 
ened and progressive nations, men would 
light the lamp of their devotion at old 
Semitic altars? Or who tbat saw a band 
of outcast men on the banks of the Tiber, 
denied marriage alliance witb their neigh- 
bors, and resorting to stratagem to obtain 
their wives, wuuld bave seen in that infant 
colony the germ of a powerful nation which 
would grasp the reins of universal empire 
and leave her ancient jurisprudence a leg- 
acy to modern civilization? Or who would 
have dreamed of the future of Great 
Britain when it was said: ‘‘ Don’t buy 4 
Briton; he is so stupid you can’t teach him 
music”? Or who would have imagined 
the strength to be developed by Englisb- 
speaking races, when the contemptuous 
question was coming from Norman lips: 
“Do you take me for an Englishman?” or 
had heard the imprecation: ‘May I be- 
come an Englishman!” Looking beyond 
the life of the individual to the life of the 
race, I do not feel unduly anxious about 
the future of the Negro. Bishop Dudley 
touches the keynote of reparation when he 
says: ‘‘We must begin by ridding our 
hearts of the feeling of caste, which has 
made them its citadel for generations.” In 
the name of the womanhood of my race, 1 
would here thank him for those brave and 
Christian words. A noble idea permeating 
the life of a nation cannot fail to lift it up; 
and I am thankful that he has uttered it. 
The work of blending diverse races into 
national concord is worthy the statesman 
and Christian, and one in which the whole 
nation may well join; for the feeling of 
caste is not confived to the South, I ask 
no social recoguition, no lavishing of gold 
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nor patronage upon us; but I do ask what 
gold is ever too poor to buy—Christly sym- 
pathy, an equal chance in the race of life, 
the respect which is due from one human 
being to the other, and a reversal of the 
old ideas of caste, which will change the 
cruel scorn of society for that Christian 
courtesy and consideration which teach us 
to honor all men and to call no man com- 
mon or unclean. Is it the dream of an en- 
thusiast to hope that the South, which once 
poured out its blood like water, and scat- 
tered its wealth as chaff, will yet see 
clearer through the pain and experience of 
the past, and develop in her midst a tender, 
loving, helpful womanhood; a strong, gen- 
erous manhood, too noble, grand and 
gracious, to scorn or trample down the 
feeblest child of the living God; ® new 
South, too conscious of its own strength to 
dread the progression of any race to whom 
God has given the power to rise in the 
scale of character and condition? 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





ANIMUS IMPONENTIS. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D.D. 





Some five-and-thirty years ago, a vener- 
able clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 
alluding to a recent speech by an American 
pastor in Free Trade Hall, Manchester, re- 
marked to me: ‘‘ It was a capital speech ; 
but how could so shrewd and sensible a 
man speak of himself as « Calvinist?” The 
American pastor was vastly amused by the 
criticism. ‘‘ Good, honest man!” said he: 
**he has been holding his living these forty 
years by professing himself to be nothing 
else; and yet in his heart he holds Calvin- 
ism to be so absurd that no sensible man 
can believe it.” } 

The reasoning by which the old ciergy- 
man justified himself in what seems, at 
first sight, like a shockingly dishonest 
course, was doubtless founded on the prin- 
ciple which has comforted thousands of 
clerical consciences in the like situation, 
that one ought to be governed in such ua 
case by the animus imponentis ; the inten, 
tion of the party prescribing a formula of 
belief, not by the meaning of the formula 
itself. If he was to give his assent tu a 
high-Calvinist confession, at the require- 
ment of a presbytery of Scotch ‘‘ Moder. 
ates,” he was not bound to mean more by 
it than they did. There was no deception 
about it. He knew what they believed, 
and they knew what he believed. So there 
was no wrong done to anybody. Volenti 
non fit injuria. 

It is the same argument, so full of spir- 
itual comfort to tender consciences, which 
strengthened the last-century Arians of the 
English Church to say, with an unfaltering 
voice, the Athanasian Creed, so often as 
the Act of Parliament required, not gagging 
even at the damnatory clauses, and which 
still sustains the Arminians of the same 
clergy under the frequent trial of subscrib- 
ing (in ‘‘a non-natural sense”) to Thirty- 
nine Calvinistic Articles, which they pleas- 
antly characterize as the ‘forty stripes 
save one.” A very precious doctrine is the 
doctrine of the Animus Imponentis. 

But, in the slow progress of theological 
science, it was discovered all too late. 
What rivers of innocent blood might it not 
have saved, if only it had been evolved in 
time! The hecatombs of harmless Chris- 
tians that marched, singing, to meet the 
lions rather than acknowledge Jupiter, 
might then so easily have been rescued by 
an explanatic : from Seneca, and a quota- 
tion out of Cicero, to the effect that ‘ we 
dou’t any of us really believe the old mythol- 
ogy, you know; and you surely have no oc- 
casion to go behind the animus imponentis,” 
Or, how eas:ly the disciples in Bithynia, 
instead of standing out stubbornly against 
the apotheosis of Cesar, might have been 
led in paths of pleasantness, by a tacit 
understanding with proconsul Pliny! Not 
much doubt about Aés personal opinion of 
the deity of the reigning emperor; and, 
presuming this, what more Christian act 
than to burn a pinch of incense occording 
to the animus imponentis? Orthodox or 
Arian, in the days of Athanasius, was will- 
ing to suffer the joss of all things for an 
tota in the Creed. But the Arians of the 
days of Samuel Ciarke had no objection to 
&n orthodox oreed if only they could take 


Ouriously, this rule of the animus im- 
ponentis does not work both ways. Chris- 
tendom is full of clergymen who will assent 
to a form which they believe to be partly 
erroneous, because they understand that 
the men requiring it are all right. But 
where is the man who ever refused a form 
which he held to be wholly true, on the 
ground that it was tendered to him by men 
who were not quite sound? 
I have heard it importunately urged (for 
instance) that, in assenting to ‘‘ the Confes- 
sion” before a Presbytery, one takes it only: 
‘‘in the sense in which the Presbyterian 
Church receives it.” But, suppose a candi- 
date holds what he considers to be the 
original unmitigated Westminster dogma, 
from which he laments that American 
Presbyterians bave wavered. Is he there- 
by precluded from saying Yes to their 
** constitutiona! question ”? 
And who is to be the judge of ‘‘the 
sense in which the Church receives it”? 
On any currently debated question, there 
will be differences among Presbyterians, as 
among otber people. Am I at liberty tu 
take my choice among opinions that I 
know to be held, and say Yes, in that seuse, 
without explanation? Take the doctrine 
concerning Holy Scripture. The range of 
Presbyterian opinion stretches from the 
old notion of the divine exactness of the 
textus receptus (which seems to be taught 
in the Confession) down to the views of 
Robertson Smith; and all along the line, 
theologians swear into office by the same 
‘‘infallibility” formula. Now, when this 
formula is tendered to me for my ussent, 
how am I to know ‘“‘ the sense in which the 
Presbyterian Church receives it?” 
This canon about the animus imponentis, 
is it really much better than a piece of Jes_ 
uitical casuistry? [t seems to rest on the 
notion that one’s enunciation of his convic- 
tions of divine truth (as serious an act, one 
would think, as ever falls toa man to do) 
is a matter for adjustment between parties, 
in which one party may grant the other a 
dispensation from exact truth, and no harm 
is done, so Jong as both are mutually con- 
tent. It seems a demoralizing idea. Can 
avything be right, in such a business, but 
the most upright, downright, unreserved 
plain dealing? 
To recur to the question about the Scrip- 
tures: ‘*Do you believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God?” If I say No, I am 
set down for an infidel. If I say Yes, I 
consent to a misleading use of a scriptural 
phrase. I answer: If you use that pbiase 
‘*the Word of God” in the sense in which it 
is used in the Scriptures, then No. If you 
use it in the popular sense, as equivalent to 
‘*the Scriptures,’’ then your question bas 
no meaning. If your question means, ‘‘ Are 
- the Scriptures given by inspiration of God?” 
then I answer Yes, and invite your further 
questioning as to the sense in which I ac. 
cept that much-debated word. 


So with the other part of the question; 
‘* Do you hold the Scriptures to be an in- 
fallible rule?” ‘The doctrine which I sup- 
pose to have been originally contemplated 
in the framing of that question*I do not 
hold. The views which, in common with 
many Presbyterian scholars and teachers, 
I do hold, do not seem to me to be well de- 
scribed under the phraseology of the ques- 
tion. If my questioners want a statement of 
these views, they are more than welcome to 
it. The one thing they cannot have from me 
is an unqualified categorical answer, to be 
understood in diverse ways by different peo- 
ple. 

Dut it has been very soberly and serious- 
ly urged on me, as if it had something to do 
with my duty in the case, ‘‘ the Presbytery 
cannot possibly receive you on any such 
qualified answers.” That is not my affair. 
My business is, when they put to me these 
grave questions about my views of truth, 
to give answers scrupulously exact, explicit, 
and truthful. With that my responsibility 
ends, and theirs begins. 

It 18 not strange that such a departure 
from the common ritual of answers to these 
ritual questions should provoke animadver- 
sion. But one complaint that has been 
made against it is surely unjust. -What- 
ever else it may be, it is; at least, not 
“ trifling ” with the business: ‘ Why should 
one who ponders these questions with long 
study, and answers them, at last, with cau- 





it from heretic hyads, 


understood to give a degree of assent which 
he does not really mean, be deemed any 
more a ‘“‘trifler” than the dozens of 
his brethren holding like opinions, who 
answer the questions off-hand with a 
prompt affirmative, and urge on him that 
it is foolish to hate any scruples on such a 
matter: that everybody says Yes, and that 
the only thing to be considered is the ani- 
mus imponentis ? 


forced upon me against my will. But I 
ought not to regret it; for it is a point of 
casuistry of grave interest to many minds. 
That great and honorable body, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, with 
its elaborate constitution and its volumi- 
nous standards, and its rigorous ritual of 
initiation questions, is more and more 
tempted, with the progress of biblical 
study and theological thought, to relax the 
strict and sincere enforcement of its own 
laws; and many an earnest man is tempted, 
by no mean considerations, 
with the absolute sincerity of his intel- 
lectual convictions, that he may pass these 
inflexible barriers, and enter on a career of 
usefulness in the ministry. 
are wholly with those adherents of the old 
Westminster Calvinism who demand that 
the Standards shall be applied strictly and 
according to their proper meaning, to the 
exclusion of variant opinions; and also 
with those who ask that the Standards be 
revised in favor of a larger liberty and 
comprehension; but not in the least with 
those who would get over the difficulties of 


The question here discussed has been 


to tamper 


My sympathies 


an inconvenient law by a loose administra- 
tion of it, by using solemn words in am- 
biguous senses, and by soothing talk about 
the animusimponentis. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


BY A RESIDENT. 








Ir is stated that, in the year 1686, a cer- 
tain Spanish admiral, one Don Francisco 
Lazeano, discovered somewhere in the west 
Pacific Ocean anu island to which he gave 
the name ‘‘ Carolina” in honor of the con- 
sort of Charles II, the then reigning King 
of Spain. This island cannot now be 
identified; but the use of its name has been 
so extended by geographers as to include 
un immense archipelago, stretching from 
135° to 165° East longitude, and from 2° to 
12° North latitude; or about 2,000 miles 
long by 700 wide, and including an area of 
a million and one-half square miles. This 
portion of the west Pacific is the so-called 
Caroline Islands, whose possession is now 
a matter of dispute between Germany and 
Spain. It may be remarked that the Mar- 
shall and Gilbert groups, situated still 
further to the east, are not to be included 
among the ‘‘ Carolines.” 

The Caroline archipelago contains from 
four hundred to five hundred islands, dis- 
tributed into forty-eight little groups. 
Forty-three of these clusters are atolls, or 
low coral islands, small in size, mostly un- 
inhabited and insignificant in importance. 
The remaining five groups are composed 
of high islands, together with the low 
islands in their immediate vicinity, are of 
basaltic formation, usually fertile, with 
areas and population approximately as fol- 
lows: 


Making a total of some eight hundred 


square miles of land, and a population of 


- 


In addition to these articles, the ‘high 
islands produce also yams, taro, bananas, 
pine-apples, sugar-cane and keva. 

The only exports are cobra (this is the 
meat’ of the cocoanut cut in pieces and 
dried in the sun), hiche-de-mer (sea slug, 
smoke dried), a little kava, pearl and tor- 

toise shell. 

Only the cobra is of importance in com- 

merce. None of the islands are extensive 

enough for successful colonization by 

whites, or for profitable cultivation in plan- 

tations. The high islands are mostly moun- 

tainous, with very little level land, and cov- 

ered with dense forest and jungle. The in- 

habitants live,for the most part, near the 

seashore, and communicate with each 

other by means of canoes or obscure moun- 

tain paths. The population is diminishing, 

especially in those islands where, through 

intercourse with whites, the vices and dis- 

eases of civilization have been introduced. 

The whites living on theseisiands a year 

ago would number in all probably less. 
than one hundred souls. These are princi- 
pally of three classes: First, renegades 
from England and America, runaway sail- 
ors, etc. (culled beach-combers), who have 
adopted many of the habits of the natives, 

and usually married native women; second, 
German, English and American traders; 
third, American missionaries and their 
families. There were uo consuls or con- 
sular agents of any foreign government 
resident in the archipelago six months 
ago. The United States and Germany 
have each a consular agent in Jaluit, of the 
Marshall group, who, in subordination to 
the consulates at Samoa, exercise some 
sort of supervision over the Oarolines, as 
well as Marshall and Gilbert groups. The 
English regard all these islands as within 
the jurisdiction of their representatives at 
Fiji. 

To whom do the ‘‘Carolines” belong? 
Obviously, in all right and justice, to the 
chiefs and people living on the islands. 
For any other nation to assume possession 
is, of course, robbery. But which Chris- 
tian nation has the best ‘‘ right” to rob 
these peaceable, simple heathen of their 
ancestral possessions? 


Spain puts forward a claim based on 
several grounds: 1st. Discovery. Butsev- 
eral nations have made discoveries in this 
archipelago. England, doubtless, discov- 
ered more of the islands than any otber 
pation. Next to the English would come 
the Russians. Then the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, American and French. The claim 
of Spain to prior discovery is untenable, as 
applied to more than one or two groups. 
And even these were never so described as 
to make it possible to identify them after- 
ward. Shenever ‘‘staked out her claim.” 

The second ground is: ‘‘ Exploration.” 
When? By whom? Where? The student 
searches in vain for the record of Spanish 
exploration. English, Russian, French and 
American navigators have cruised among 
these islands, and recorded their discov- 
eries and explorations. 

The third item is: ‘‘ Missionary work.” 

About one hundred and fifty years ago 
the Jesuits from Manila made some efforts 
to proselyte in the extreme Western islands 
of the archipelago. But in 1881 their prin- 
cipal missionary, Padre Juan Antonio Can- 
tova, was murdered by the natives of one 
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of the archipelago, and within the last 
thirty-five years. They have established 









stations on Kusaie, Mogil, Pingelap, Ponape, 
and on several islands of the Mortlock and 
Ruk groups. They were to have taken a 
station on Yap the present year; but, pos- 
sibly, the late political disturbances may 
have interfered with this plan. On all the 
above-named islands, except the Jast, there 
are flourishing churches and schools; por- 
tions of the Scriptures have been translated 
into the native dialects; other books have 
been prepared ; and a majority of the natives 
have been brought more or less under the 
influence of Christianity and civilization. 
As a result of this work, most of the natives 
are fairly well clothed, and everywhere 
that the missionaries have labored life and 


about thirty thousand. Some eight or ten 
languages are spoken in different parts of 
the archipelago. The natives are of medium 
hight, with regular features, dark brown 
color, straight black hair, black eyes, and 
are an offshoot of the old Aryan stock, and 
therefore our distant cousins, as is now 
supposed. 

The form of government in the Pelews is 
said to be democratic; in Yap nearly so. 
In Ruk and Ponape there are several inde- 
pendent tribes, each having its high chief 
or ‘‘kiog,” and several inferior chieftains. 
Kusaie has a single ‘‘ king” and three sub- 
ordinate chiefs. 

The Caroline Islands produce everywhere 
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States or England. Furniture, tools, cloth- 
ing, and other appliances of civilization are 
coming into use; and so a demand for 
manufactured goods is being created which 
German and Eoglish merchants arqmaking 
haste to supply. 

Another basis of the Spanish claim is 
‘* Protection.” What this word means in 
this connection it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Who have been protected, or when, 
or from what, is a mystery we are unable 
to solve at the present time. 

Another ground of the Spanish claim is 
‘Recognition by the natives” ; and a written 
document to this effect, signed by several 
native chiefs, is brought forward in proof. 

Now, it is safe to say that no native chief 
in any island of the Pacific Ocean, ever 
knowingly and voluntarily signed an in- 
strument which yielded to a foreign nation 
his title to absolute control over his do- 
minion. Such papers have been obtained; 
but never by fair and honorable means. 
The mode is simple, and as follows; The 


‘ document is written in a language un- 


known to the natives; po interpretation is 
attempted; a false statement is made as to 
the nature and scope of the instrument, 
and finally they are either bribed and flat- 
tered, or frightened into affixing their 
mark to the unknown contract. How 
much such documents are worth is a ques- 
tion which it were foolish to raise. 

‘*The existence of Spanish trading posts” 
is the last-named ground of the Spanish 
claim. If any such exist, they are to be 
found only in the extreme western islands 
of the archipelago. There are none east of 
the Pelews. ‘The Germans, however, have 
trading stations on nearly all of the islands 
which are large enough to promise any 
business, and the English on a few of 
them. So, if this claim has any weight, the 
islands mostly belong to Germany, as she 
asserts, or to the English. But this seems 
a sorry ground for a claim to ownership. 
A native chief permits a foreigner to live 
and trade on his island; and so, forsooth, 
the island belongs to the nation represented 
by this trader! This is a fine return for 
the protection and facilities granted to the 
stranger! To illustrate: The Spanish 
Government permits Americans to live and 
trade in Cuba; therefore the Uvited States 
may claim the ownership of that island! 
The cases are exactly parallel. 

To conclude; The Caroline Islands all 
together, whether we consider their present 
or prospective importance, do not seem to 
be worth a tithe of the fuss that is being 
made over them. Two German firms of 
Hamburg—one a joint stock company 
which succeeds the old ‘* Godeffroy & Co.” ; 
the other ‘‘ Hernsheim & Co.”—~are rivals 
for the trade of these islands, and have 
their agents in many of them, as stated 
above. ‘* Henderson & McFarland,” an 
English firm of Auckland, New Zealand, 
are also trading here, and have several 
stations. These three firms have their 
headquarters in the Marshall islands. Be- 
sides them a little trade is carried on by 
sundry small vessels, which are a sort of 
ocean peddlers, and deal directly with the 
natives. Up to the present date no one has 
grown very rich in this business, while 
several companies have become bankrupt, 
and retired from the field. Moreover, there 
is little or no prospect of any considerable 
increase in this trade, by whomsoever it 
may be carried on. It may be large 
enough for a ‘* bone of contention,” how- 
ever. 

But, whatever the result of the present 
difficulty, one thing seems very clear, 

The American missionaries now labor- 
ing in those islands are entitled to protec- 
tion ‘rom our own Government as against 
any foreign interference whatever. They 
all remain loyal citizens of the United 
States; they are doing a work which is cer- 
tainly as legitimate as any form of trad- 
ing; they are liviog among and working 
for the benefit of the lawful owners of the 
soil; in every instance, they have come to 
the islands at the invitation of the natives, 
and remain with their fullest consent; they 
are helping to create a market for the 
manufactures of civilized nations, and 
thus promote commerce and industry; and, 
finally, owing to their labors mainly, where 
formerly trading versels were cut off by 
hostile natives, and shipwrecked sailors 
were often murdered, now, by the same 





natives, all white visitors are esteemed as 
friends and the unfortunate are always 
kindly cared for. For these reasons, ought 
not our Government to have some voice in 
the present controversy, as well as Spain or 
Germany or England? 


—_> 


THE HEAVENLY HOME. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Home, as the mansion and throne of the 
family, is the select abode of our best 
earthly pleasures. The family resides here; 
and this makes it more than a place, and 
also distinguishes it from all other places. 
The brightest gems of affection here shine, 
and here exist the sweetest, surest and 
most enduring friendships. The truest 
confidence here builds its altar, and here 
the kindliest services are rendered and re- 
ceived. Human sympathy has here its best 
opportunity and freest play, and here the 
strongest influence is exercised and felt. 
Here is the nursery for the infant, the hos- 
pital for the diseased, the support and com- 
fort of helpless age. Home is pre-eminent- 
ly man’s sacred spot on earth, better known 
to him than any other place; and, if per- 
mitted to choose, he would prefer here to 
draw his last breath. One who, by perver- 
sion, is miserable here, is really happy no- 
where. Without the home, and without 
the family as its natural adjunct, we should 
be worse than barbarians. 

Itisno matter of surprise that poetry, 
true to the facts of life, has in every age 
sung of the joys and pleasures of home. 
The song will never lose its charm, and 
genius never forget to sing it. It is the 
song of al! the ages, and as immortal as the 
race. 

The pang of grief which death brings to 
the home has a pungency, a sharpness, a 
depth and permanence felt nowhere else, 
and known only to those who have ex- 
perienced it. A familiar face is gone and 
a familiar voice is heard no more. A soul 
tenderly loved has been withdrawn, and a 
cherished body of flesh and blood is buried 
in the dust. A dear friend is out of sight, 
and all intercourse with that friend is at an 
end. What has become of the spirit, the 
mind, the soul, the essential selfhood of 
that friend—that which in life made him 
what he was in the home, and largely made 
home what it was—yes, where has that 
gone, and what is it? 

Some answer to this question is one of 
the deepest necessities of thought. Who 
has not felt its urgency? We cannot get 
rid of it if we would, and would not 
if we could. Answered or unanswered, 
we cannot suppress it. Our observa- 
tion does not cross the gulf of death 
and thus supply the answer; and the dead 
do not recross that gulf and tell the tale. 
We may look out at sun, moon and stars, 
and pierce the depths of space with tele- 
scopic sight, and not the faintest news will 
reach us concerning the dead. No merely 
scientific research will bring to us the de- 
sired answer. The chemist cannot find it 
in his laboratory, and the metaphysician 
cannot find it by the dissection of mental 
phenomena. Speculative fancy may roam 
in whatever field it chooses, and will at last 
end just where it began. If we invent an- 
swers as a relief to thought, we cannot 
verify their truth. The fact is that, un- 
aided by the special, the supernatural help 
of God, we cannot locate a departed spirit 
anywhere, or see it anywhere, or tell what 
it is duing or how situated. Its condition 
baffles our intensest scrutiny. If it sings, 
we do not hear the song; and if it weeps, 
we do not hear the wail. An impenetra- 
trable curtain is before our eyes; and God 
must come to our help, and speak to us 
from the other side, or we must live and 
die with the question unanswered. Bishop 
Butler’s analogical argument in regard to 
the future life does little more than pre- 
pare us to hear what God has to say. The 
mere possibility, or even rational proba- 
bility of such a life, does not sufficiently 
answer the question which the heart raises, 
when rent with anguish over the loss of 
one it loved with intensest affection, and 
whom, though gone, it continues to love. 

One of the forms in which God has, in 
and by bis Word, rendered the much-needed 
service, is indicated by the title of this ar- 
ticle. That Word gives to us the idea of a 
heavenly home for those who are the ehil- 





dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus. As- 
suming our knowledge of the joys and 
blessings of the earthly home, it uses this 
knowledge as the means of presenting to 
us the conception of a better home in the 
skies, which is to be the Christian’s dwell- 
ing place when he shall have left this 
world. Accepting the doctrine of Heaven 
coming to usin this form, thinking of it 
as the Bible thinks, speaking of it as God 
speaks of it, und patiently waiting for fur- 
ther light until we shall see as we are seep, 
and know as we are known, we shall keep 
ourselves out of the region of useless spec- 
ulation, and within the circle where revela- 
tion shines. This will, to some extent, re- 
lieve our present darkness by light from 
another world. 

Our Saviour, when on his way to Jeru- 
salem for the last time before his death, 
spoke to his disciples of the event then so 
near at hand; and, although they did not 
fully understand the import of his words, 
they, nevertheless, saw that a tragedy was 
awaiting him and them. Their hearts were 
troubled; and it was with reference to this 
state of mind that those gracious words, 
which have been the delight of millions, 
fell so sweetly from his lips: ‘‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so I 
would have told you. I goto prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself, that where lam 
there ye may be also.” 

Jesus knew how to talk to these disciples, 
and, in talking to them, to speak toall men. 
His words fitted their wants, and equally 
fit those of the race. The central idea of 
the language is that of a dwelling place, a 
heavenly home, for those who are the 
friends and followers of Christ, prepared 
for them by him, secured to them by him, 
in which they will exist after death, where 
he will receive them unto himself, and 
where they will be forever with their Lord. 
Still continuing to exist, they will have 
their home in God’s great house of many 
mansions; and that home will be prepared 
for them by Christ himself, and he will be 
with themthere. Such is the meaning that 
lies upon the face of the Saviour’s words. 

Let us, then, content ourselves with this 
meaning, and receive into our minds and 
hearts its full impression, dropping all 
merely curious questions, and, as little 
children, simply believing the words of 
Christ. Let us march on in faith and hope 
and love to that heavenly home to which 
he has already gone, and where he will re- 
ceive us unto himself when we drop this 
shel! of mortality and enter the spirit-realm. 
Let us think of our sainted dead as there. 
If we have enjoyed our earthly homes, let 
us anticipate higher and purer joy in the 
one to which we are going, and thank God 
for the gift of such a home. What we 
wat here is not a philosophy of mere 
speculation, forever raising questions which 
it cannot answer, but rather the philosophy 
of simple faith that will make the Saviour’s 
words atike real, impressive and cheering. 
He has chosen to set before us the idea of 
Heaven arrayed in the charms of one of 
earth’s best ideas—that of sweet and bappy 
home; and we can do no better than to let 
these charms feed and fill ou: thoughts 
while they delight our hearts. The words 
fit the ideathey were meant to convey; and 
it will be perfectly safe for us to receive it 
as it came from the lips of Christ. Let 
poetry sing it. Let saintship think it, and 
in death chant the sweet and happy 
thought. 

So, also, the Saviour, in that wonderful 
prayer of intercession which preceded his 
sufferings on the cross, said: ‘‘ Father, | 
will that they also whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me; for thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.” Residence with Christ, 
in the same Heaven to which he has gone 
and where he dwells, is the thought here 
conveyed. It is his will that such a resi- 
dence should be accorded to those whom 
the Father had given him, and who should 
there behuld his glory. The apostle had 
this idea in mind when he expressed the 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, and 
also when he spoke of his presence in the 
body as an absence from the Lord, and 
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said that he was ‘ willing rather to be ab. 
sent from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord.” He thought of a place which 
in his conception was Heaven, and in which 
Christ wae personally and specially present; 
and of that place he thought as the future 
home of his soul. He expected at death to 
go there, and there dwell forever with his 
Lord. 

This is precisely the thought which the 
Saviour gave to his disciples just before 
his own death, and gives to all who believe 
his Word and receive his grace. His work 
on earth and bis work in Heaven assure us 
that this thought will be realized. Though 
now unseen by our carnal eyes, Christ is 
not dead. His power is not dead; his 
grace is not dead; and that which he hus 
declared is the truth that is and is to be, 
His Word makes it certain that his people 
shall be with him where he is, and there 
behold his glory. We cannot now grasp 
the details and full dimensions of the vast 
idea; yet we can see enough to be im. 
pressed with the fact that the heavenly 
home of saintship is and must be a glorious 
place. The Bible intends that we shall so 
think of it, and by the thought seeks to 
influence our present action. 

Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
taught, as he expressly declares, ‘by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ,” says: ‘‘ For we 
know that, if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we bave a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” ‘ For we know” 
is the language. We do not guess at it. 
We do not merely suppose it. ‘* We 
know.” How did Paul know? Not by 
reason, but ‘‘by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Reading and believing his words 
as of inspired authority, and accepting the 
Saviour whoin he accepted, we may use 
the words with equal confidence and equal 
triumph. If we are Christians, they are as 
true of us as they were of Paul. 

The body of flesh and blood, which for 
the present we inhabit, is here described as 
‘our earthly house of this tabernacle.” It 
is a ‘‘ house,” earthly in its structure and 
earthly in its place, and in its uses, like a 
tent or ‘‘ tabernacle,” in which the traveler 
lodges at night, and which he takes down 
as he pursues his journey in the morning. 
This body was referred to in the preceding 
context as the ‘‘ outward man” that “ per- 
isheth,” in contrast with *‘ the inward man” 
that ‘‘is renewed day by day.” Here the 
“outward man” that ‘‘perisheth” is set 
before us under the figure of a house that 
has the character of a tent or *‘taberna- 
cle.” 

Suppose, now, that this bodily ‘ taber- 
nacle” should be ‘‘ dissolved” or taken down, 
so that the soulis no longer in it, what then, 
in the contemplation of Paul’s mind, is 
the thiog that will immediately ensue? 
Suppose the ‘‘ outward man” to perish, as 
will be the fact in death, what then awaits 
the ‘‘inward man”? The apostle says that 
‘* we”—distinct from the ‘‘ tabernacle” that 
is ‘‘ aissolved, and surviving that dissolu- 
tion—‘‘ have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” This is the sequel as he declares it. 
It is true that we shall lose the * earthly 
house of this tabernacle.” That will be 
laid away to moulder in the grave. We 
shall, however, gain another residence, an- 
other and a better home for the soul; and 
that residence, that home, is the building 
of God, the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Let it be conceded 
that this is the language of metaphor; and 
yet let it not be forgotten that the metaphor 
has a meuning and was intended to make 
an impression. The metaphor is not larger 
than the reality. It is true that the Chris- 
tian dead is absent from the body, and just 
as true that he is present in the beavenly 
home, and that the latter is a vastly better 
abode than the former ever was or could 
be. This is the truth in which Paul be- 
lieved, and which he taught others to be- 
lieve. With this truth he cheered his own 
life on earth; and when that life was about 
to close he anticipated for himself a 
happier and better life and a better home 
in the world above. 

We need not here, and, if wise, will not, 
perplex ourselves with questions which we 
cannot answer, and which the Bible does 
not answer. It is enough to let the Bible 
guide our thoughts on this subject. We 
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do not know more than that book; and, 
aside from it, we know nothing as to what 
awaits us after death. We learn from the 
Bible that, in Christ, we have a High Priest 
who, having finished his work on earth, 
passed into the heavens; that this High 
Priest sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; that, for those who love 
and serve him, he has prepared a dwelling- 
place in the skies; that this place will be 
their future home, and that they shall there 
dwell with him and behold his glory; and 
that, when the earthly house of their taber- 
nacle shall be dissolved, as it will be by 
death, they will goto the building of God— 
the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. These are verities of revelation, 
and not the speculations of mere reason; 
and it is with these verities, just as they lie 
in the written Word, that God seeks to in- 
struct and guide our thoughts and inspire 
our hopes. Wecan do no better than to 
fix our thoughts upon such verities, and let 
them quietly and peacefully rest there. In 
this way, and this way only, shall we re- 
ceive the comfort they are suited to im- 
part. : 

The hour has come in which two Chris- 
tian friends, intimately related, and ten- 
derly loving each other, are exchanging 
their final farewells in time. Soon the inter- 
view will close; and one of them will remain, 
while the other goes to the spirit-world. 
The interview has closed, and the last 
words on earth passed between them. The 
survivor, guided by the teaching of the 
Bible, now thinks of his friend gone, to be 
seen and heard no more, not as destroyed, 
not as harmed by dying, not as a loser by 
leaving the body, but as dwelling in the 
celestial home, and as absent here only to 
be present there. The Word of God is his 
authority for so thinking; and, thus think- 
ing, he will not and cannot sorrow as those 
do and must who have no hope. The 
thought will dry up the mourner’s tear, 
and soothe the bitter pang of grief. Lacer- 
ated affection will sing for joy. A new 
charm will be added to the celestial world, 
and a new reason supplied for wishing to 
go there. 

The final hour of this survivor has at 
length come, perhaps in old age; and now 
he is about to follow his departed friend to 
the world of spirits. Having finished his 
course, and kept the faith, he comforts his 
last moments with the thought that the 
event, so near at hand, is to him simply a 
translation from his bodily and earthly 
home to his home in Heaven—the home 
which has so long been the object of his 
faith, and where the friend he lost will be 
found again. He reads his title clear to 
mansions in the skies, and waits for death to 
place him there. He praises God for the 
joy and hope imparted by the heavenly 
home revealed and promised in his Word. 
Ife closes his eyes in death, and opens 
them in Heaven. He is there, and meets 
his Saviour there. There he meets the 
saints of all ages. Let us thank and praise 
God for the heavenly home guaranteed to 
us by his Holy Word. Let that Word be 
our guide, and its comforts will not fail to 
be our delight. 
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LABOR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
BY THE REY. NORMAN Fox. 


Tue State Department recently issued 
three volumes, of some twenty-two hundred 
pages in all, giving reports from United 
States’ Consuls all over the world on the 
condition of the laboring classes in their 
several districts. These volumes contain a 
vast mass of valuable information, while 
their statistical tables and detailed state- 
ments of commercial facts are pervaded by 
the deepest pathos of the life struggles of 
the greater portion of the human race. 

We have in them full tables of the rates 
of wages, in the various countries, paid to 
laborers of every class—mechanics, domes- 
tics, agricultural and general laborers, 
miners, factory hands, salesmen and ac- 
countants, railway and telegraph employés, 
teachers, government officjals, etc. The 
value of such tables is apparent. 

The rate of wages in foreign lands is 
much smaller than in our own. The Chair- 
man of the Workingmen’s Assembly of the 
State of New York gives the following 
among the averages of weekly wages in 
New York city; viz., bricklayers, $20; 
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carpenters, $14; laborers, $9; telegraph op- 
erators, $12. The Secretary of the Western 
Industrial League quotes wages in Chicago 
as higher—e.g., bricklayers, $24; carpenters, 
$16.50; laborers, $10.50. But Consul-Gen- 
eral Merritt gives for London the following 
low figures—viz., bricklayers, $8.40; car- 
penters, $8; telegraph operators, $8; la- 
borers, $4.87. In Berlin the average weekly 
wages are still lower—e. g., masons, $4.38; 
carpenters, $4.21; laborers, $2.61. 

Wages in France are somewhat higher 
than in Germany. The customary rates in 
Alsace are greater than in any other por- 
tion of the German Empire—e.g., in Strass- 
burg, carpenters receive $4.75 per week 
and laborers $4.21. The lowest rates in 
Germany are found in Silesia, the average 
weekly wages of unskilled laborers being 
but $1.48, while in Prussia they are $2.19, 
and in the Empire, as a whole, $2.40. 
Wages in Italy are still lower thaa in 
Germany. One result is that large gangs 
of Italian laborers are brought into Ger- 
many when railways or other extensive 
works are to be constructed. The system 
of importation is so thoroughly organized, 
that a force of ten thousand can be set 
down at any point in south Germany on a 
week or ten days’ notice. Contractors are 
in communication with local agents of 
different points who know the number of 
hands obtainable in their several localities, 
and everything is systematized as in a con- 
centration and movement of troops. 

In Austria the wages of the spinners in the 
factory of Pottendorf average only $1.88 
per week of seventy-two hours; the 
women’s average being but $1.40, or less 
than two cents an hour. The railway me- 
chanics of Vienna, including the highest 
and best-paid classes of skilled laborers, 
receive an average weekly wage of but 
$5.44, 

In London, household wages, by the 
year, average as follows: plain cooks, 
$97.33; housekeepers, $146.00; waitresses 
and nursemaids, $82.73; barmaids, $97.33; 
butlers, $195.00; coachmen, $170.32. In 
the British Goverament service, the higher 
positions are much better compensated 
than in our country, but the lower far 
worse. Policemen and letter-carriers in 
London are paid from $300 to $875 a year, 
while in the larger cities in this country 
they receive twice or three times as much. 

In Southern China mechanics receive 
from $4.50 to $8.00 a month; employés in 
shops and stores, from $3.50 to $4.50; 
cooks and housemaids employed by for- 
eigners, from $7.00 to $10.00; while servants 
and country land-laborers employed by 
natives are paid about $1.50 per month, with 
their food, which is worth as much more. 

Some cne may suggest that the scanty 
wages of European servants are increased 
by the trinkgeld, ‘‘ tips,” and other such 
presents, which are soextensively given in 
the Old World. Such fees are paid not 
merely to public waiters and drivers, but 
also by guests to servants in private houses, 
when visits are made, and also, to railway 
employés, etc. For example, the ill-paid 
conductors and drivers on street railways 
in Great Britain are allowed when Cbrist- 
mas approaches to importune passengers 
for tips. Even Government officials in 
Europe will thankfully accept gratuities, 
however small, But the workman is none 
the better off for these presents; for the 
wages paid him are lessened just in pro- 
portion to the amount he may expect to re- 
ceive in gifts. Where this amount is large, 
it is often tae case that servants receive no 
pay whatever from the landlord; but, in- 
stead, are compelled to pay nim large 
amounts for their positions; so that it is the 
master and not the servant to whom the 
fee really goes. The only effect of 
“tips” is to create in the recipient a 
menial, dependent spirit, utterly de- 
structive of the self-respect which 
may be felt by the humblest workman 
who receives his wages, not as a gift, 
but as what he can rightfully demand. 
The tip system is an outrage on the rights 
of the laborer, as, after having fairly earned 
his money, he is obliged to cringe and bow 
and beg for it, as if he were not really 
worthy of his hire. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the practice of fceing waiters 
is obtaining some foothold in our own 
country. As savages often adopt not the 





shallow-brained of American tourists often 
bring back from Europe not those elements 
of the older civilization which are worthy 
to be copied, but the objectionable customs 
of European life; and thus in Américan res- 
taurants and hotels the ‘‘tip” system has 
been introduced. But, if American serv- 
ants are wise, they will oppose its naturali- 
zation here; for it will not, in the end, add 
a single dollar to their pay, but will only 
compel them to assume the attitude of beg- 
gars, receiving as gifts what rightly be- 
longs to them as wages fully earned. 

These volumes give extended tables 
showing the prices of the necessities of life 
in the various countries and provinces. A 
glance at these shows that it is an error to 
suppose that, in foreign countries, the ex- 
pense of living is so much less than in our 
own land as to equalize the avails of labor. 
The necessities of life cost as much in 
Europe as in this country. Our Consul- 
General at Berlin says that his own expe- 
rience as a housekeeper convinces him that 
most of the necessities of life, in the shape 
of food, are higher in Berlin than in New 
York. He has no doubt that one can live 
as cheaply in America as in Germany, pro- 
vided, of course, he will live in the same 
manner. And our Consul at Cardiff re- 
marks that while kid gloves, champagne, 
and other luxuries are cheaper in Europe 
than in America, when we figure on the 
strict necessities of life, the cost of living 
may be declared less in the United States 
than in Great Britain. 

New Yor«x Oiry. 
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THE HONOLULU MANUSCRIPT, 
AND THE BOOK OF MORMON. 


BY W. H. WHITSITT, D.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LovuIsvVILLE, Ky. 








An important advance has just been 
made in Mormon research. The first con. 
nected and satisfactory account of the busi- 
ness was given by the Rev. C. M. Hyde, 
D.D., of the North Pacific Institute, in the 
Congregationalist for the 80th of July, 1885. 
Tue INDEPENDENT of the 10th of September, 
1885, likewise supplies a notice, from the 
hand of the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, of 
Honolulu. These statements, in connec- 
tion with the brief allusions to the subject 
that were made by Pres. James H. Fair- 
child, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
1885, pp. 1738-4, have placed the student in 
a situation to pronounce upon the question 
of the genuineness and the importance of 
the document that has just been brought 
to light. 

Mr. E. D. Howe, of Painesville, O., has 
written what must still be regarded as the 
best of all the hundreds of works that have 
been devoted to elucidate the history of 
Mormonism. None have been favored 
more highly than himself, alike by faculty 
and by opportunity; his industry was also 
of the most exemplary sort. It will be re- 
membered that when he was preparing the 
materials for his book, entitled ‘‘ Mormon- 
ism Unveiled,” he had the enterprise to 
send one D. P. Hurlbut, first to Onondaga 
County, N. Y., and afterward to Monson, 
Mass., in order to confer with Mrs, Matilda 
Davison, whose first husband was the Rev. 
Solomon Spaulding. 

The results of his praiseworthy exertions 
were, in this special instance, every way 
unsatisfactory. Like many another good 
wife, Mrs. Spaulding (Davison) was very 
indefinitely acquainted with the doings of 
her husband, particularly as respects his 
endeavors in the line of literary venture. 
Mr. Howe sets forth the following summary 
of her acquaintance with the matters in 
question: ‘‘She states that Spaulding had 
a great variety of manuscripts, and recol- 
lects that one was entitled the ‘ Manuscript 
Found’; but of its contents she has now 
no distinct knowledge. While they lived 
in Pittsburgh, she thinks it was once taken 
to the printing-office of Patterson & Lamb- 
din; but whether it was ever brought back 
to the house again, she is quite uncertain. 
If it was, however, it was then with his 
other writings in a trunk which she had 
left in Otsego County, N. Y. This was all 
the information that could be obtained 
from her.” (Howe, pp. 287—8.) 

It would have been a happy thing for 
Mrs. Spaulding (Davison), and also for the 
student of Mormon history, if both herself 
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ily could have been content to abide by 
the comfortable ignorance which she dis- 
played in the year 1884. Many other as- 


‘sertions and suggestions were later added 


by them, which have been almost uniform- 
ly incorrect, and, what is worse, mislead- 
ing. 

Since the old trunk had been left in 
Otsego County, the place of her latest resi- 
dence in New York, Mr. Hurlbut was pro- 
vided with an order directed to its custodian, 
Mr. Jerome Clark, of the township of Hart- 
wick, by the terms of which that gentle- 
man was required to place the literary 
contents of it in the hands of the bearer. 
These Hurlbut took away with him and 
fetched to Painesville, where he committed 
them to the care of Howe. Howe reports, 
p. 288: 

“The trunk referred to by the widow was 
subsequently exumined, and found to contain 
only a single MS, book in Spaulding’s handwrit- 
ing, containing about one quire of paper. This 
is a romance, purporting to have been translated 
from the Latin, found on twenty-four ‘rolls of 
parchment in a cave on the banks of Conneaut 
Creek, but written in modern style, and giving 
an account of a ship’s being driven upon the 
American coast, while proceeding from Rome to 
Britain, a short time previous to the Christian 
era, this country then being inhabited by the 
Indians. This old manuscript has been showh 
to several of the foregoing witnesses, who ree- 
ognize it as Spaulding’s, he having told them 
that he had altered his first plan of writing, by 
going further back with dates, and writing in 
the old Scripture style, in order that it might 
appear more ancient, They say that it bears no 
resemblance to the ‘Manuscript Found.’” 

The description of the Honolulu Manu- 
script, which has now been supplied, ren- 
ders it reasonably apparent that it is the 
same document as that whtch Hurlbut ob- 
tained from the old hair trunk in the gar 
ret of Jerome Clark, For example, Howe 
declares that the production under his’ 
hands, ‘‘ purported to have been trans- 
lated from the Latin.” The Honolulu 
Manuscript affirms that the origival from 
which it was derived ‘‘appeared to be 
manuscript, written in elegant hand, with 
Roman letters, and in the Latin language. 

; . To publish a translation of every 
particular circumstance mentioned by our 
author would produce a volume too ex- 
pensive for the general class of readers.” 
Howe asserts that the original was claimed 
to have been discovered “ in a cave on the 
banks of Conneaut Creek”; a full descrip- 
tion of this cave may be read in the ‘ In- 
troduction” of the Honolulu Manuscript, 
which indicates that it was situated ‘‘ near 
the west bank of the Conneaught River.” 

Further, the performance which Howe 
had inspected ‘ was written in modern 
style,” and the witnesses to whom he ap- 
plied asserted that it bore ‘‘ no resemblance 
to the ‘Manuscript Found.’” President 
Fairchild reports that the present owner of 
the Honolulu document, ‘‘ Mr, Rice, my- 
self and others compared it with the Book 
of Mormon, and could detect no resem- 
blance between the two, in general or in de- 
tail.” Professor Hyde also declares; ‘* The 
story has not the slightest resemblance in 
nameg, incidents or style to anything in 
the Book of Mormon. . . There is no 
att empt whatever to imitate Bible language, 
or to introduce quotations from the Bible.” 
This agrees to a nicety with the fact that 
the witnesses whom Howe consulted as- 
sured him that Solomon Spaulding had 
‘*told them that he had. altered his first 
plan of writing by going farther back with 
dates, and writing in the old Scripture 
style, in order that it might appear more 
ancient.” The above is fully confirmed 

by such extracts as Mr. Bishop has fur- 

nished for the use of Taz INDEPENDENT, 

Howe also states that the book which 
Hurlbut had fetched from its hiding place 
in the old trunk gave ‘‘an account ofa 
ship’s being driven upon the American 
coast, while proceeding from Rome to 
Britain” ; the Honolulu book describes how 
‘*the vessel laden with provisions for the 
army, cloathing, knives and otherimpli- 
ments for their use had now arived near 
the coast of Britain whtn a tremendons 
storm arose and drove us into the midst of 
the boundless Ocean. Soon the whole 
crew became lost and bewildered.” 

Howe likewise reports his document as 
further representing that at the moment 
when the ship landed on the American 
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by the Indians”; according to the descrip- 
tion supplied by Professor Hyde, the same 
is true of the Honolulu Manuscript. He 
says: ‘‘ The wanderings of the shipwrecked 
party to the west are next described, and 
account given of the people, the Ohons, 
then living in the interior, with their man- 
ners and customs, and their wars with 
king Bombal and the Kentucks, Hadoram, 
king of Sciota, the emperor of Lubmak and 
the allied nations under Habosap, king of 
Chianga, Ulipoon, king of Michegan, etc.” 

In conclusion, Howe affirms: ‘* This old 
manuscript has been shown to several of 
the foregoing witnesses, who recognize it 
as Spaulding’s.”” Mr. Bishop records an 
inscription that is found on the last page of 
the Honolulu Manuscript, as follows: 


“The writings of Solloman Spalding proved 
by Aroa Wright, Oliver Smith, John N. Miller 
and others. 

“The testimonies of the above gentlemen are 
now in my possession, -D. P. Hurlbut.” 

On the other hand, there are certain dis- 
creparicies between the description sup- 
plied by Mr. Howe and those which have 
been recently given to the public. For 
example, Howe says that the romance was 
“found on twenty-four rolls of parch- 
ment.” The Honolulu Manuscript men- 
tions ‘‘twenty-eig . . . . of parch- 
ment,” but this difference may be explained 
by reference to the fact that Howe, being 
naturally disgusted with the poverty of the 
document for his purposes, had cited it 
from memory,*vithout giving himself the 
trouble to refer to the text. 

Again, Howe asserts that the ‘‘ MS. book 
in Spaulding’s handwriting contained about 
one quire of paper”; but Professor Hyde 
declares that, in the Honolulu book, “‘ one 
hundred and seventy-one pages are num- 
bered and written out in full.” It is not a 
violent supposition to refer this second dis- 
crepancy to the same explanation as that 
given in the foregoing instance ; and there- 
by it may be allowed to press the point that 
Howe speaks in general terms of *‘ about 
one quire of paper.” 

Once more, Howe gives the date of the 
disaster which brought a Roman ship to the 
American coast differently from the Hono- 
lulu book, affirming that it fell out ‘ta 
short time previous to the Christian era,” 
while the original in Honolulu plainly sig- 
nifies that the occurrence took place during 
the reign of the Emperor Constantine. 
This appears to be still another case where 
Howe trusted to his memory, without being 
at the trouble to consult the work before 
him. 

Mr. Howe further declares: *‘The fact also 
that Spaulding, in the latter part of his life 
inclined to intidelity, is estublished by a 
letter in his handwriting now in our pos- 
session.” This letter was likely given a 
place in the middle of the manuscript for 
convenience of preservation and reference. 
It is an interesting circumstance that it has 
probably also been recovered along with 
the Honolulu book. Professor Hyde re- 
ports: ‘‘ There are two manuscript leaves 
in the parcel, of the same size and hand- 
writing as the other 171 pages of manu- 
acript. A few sentences will show the 
views of the writer: 


“Tt is encugh for me to know that proposi- 
tions which are iu contradiction to each other 
cannot both be true, and that doctrines and 
facts which represent the Supreme Being as a 
barbarous and cruel tyrant can never be dic- 
tated by infinite wisdom. . . . But, notwith- 
standing I disavow my belief in the divinity of 
the Bible, and consider it a mere human produc- 
tion, designed to enrich and aggrandize its 
authors, yet, casting aside a considerable mass of 
rubbish and fanatical rant, I find that it con- 
tains a system of ethics or morals which cannot 
be excelled on account of their tendency to ame- 
liorate the condition of man.’" 


It may be worth while to inquire con- 
cerning the process by which this docu- 
ment was conveyed to Honolulu. Pro- 
fessor Hyde reports that, in the year 1889, 
just five years after it was deposited with 
Howe by Mr, Hurlbut, the former sold his 
printing office and the Painesville Tele- 
graph, of whichehe was editor, to Messrs. 
L. L. Rice and P. Winchester, who con- 
tinued to carry on the business, Shortly 
afier Rice and Winchester purchased the 
effecta of Howe, they are believed to have 
bound up a certain stock of the loose 
sheets of Howe’s ‘‘ Mormonism Unveiled,” 
and to have sent them forth a second time 


into circulation. At any rate, there is an 
edition of that valuable production which 
is dated Painesville, 1840, which goes un- 
der the title of ‘‘ History of Mormonism,” 
but which, with the exception of the title- 
page, is asserted to be the same work as 
Howe had published in 1834, The parties 
in question were amply entitled to proceed 
in this way; for the reason that the un- 
bound sheets above described were a por- 
tion of their purchase from the owner of 
the printing office. 

After forty years of active labor, Mr. 
Rice retired from business, and in the year 
1879 went to reside with his daughter, 
Mrs. J. M. Whitoey, at Honolulu. In the 
munth of July, 1884, he received the honor 
of a visit from President Fairchild, of 
Oberlin College, who suggested that Mr. 
Rice should examine his collection of pam- 
phlets, for the purpose of finding out 
whether he might have in it some rare pro- 
ductions relating to the conflict against 
slavery in the United States. Giving him- 
selt to the labor of this enterprise, his pains 
were rewarded by the discovery that has 
here been discussed. In his paper for the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, President Fairchild says: 
‘*Mr. Rice has no recollection hew or when 
this manuscript came into his possession.” 
But subsequent consideration, it would ap- 
pear, has suggested to his mind the for- 
gotten transfer of the Painesville Zelegraph, 
‘* with all the appurtenances of the print- 
ting office.” Perhaps the Honolulu Manu- 
script was not even mentioned in that 
transaction, because, before the year 1889, 
Mr. Howe had lost it out of sight and out 
of mind amid the rubbish of his establish- 
ment. Meanwhile, for the past five and 
forty years, both himself and Hurlbut have 
been exposed to a shower of old-wives’ gos- 
sip and ignorant suspicion. Notwith- 
standing Mrs. Spaulding (Davison) in the 
year 1884 was entirely unable to declare 
what fate had befallen the ‘ Manuscript 
Found,” and could not be at all sure that it 
had ever been returned from the printing- 
house of Patterson & Lambdin in Pitts- 
burgh, it has been confidently claimed that 
Hurlbut actually recovered it in the old 
hair trunk, sold it to the Mormons, who de- 
stroyed il, and, with the money obtained 
from that source, purchased a farm pear 
Gibsonburg, O. 

Mr. Howe, in his turn, could give no ac- 
count of it. He said it was in his posses- 
sion ‘* till after the publication of ‘ Mor- 
monism Unveiled,’ and then disappeared, 
and was lost, I suppose by fire.” It will 
vindicate the reputation of both these gen- 
tlemen that it has now been brought to 
light. Professor Howe gives us notice that 
Mormon missionaries of the Island of Oahu 
are eager to publish the Honolulu book, in 
order to show that it has no connection 
with the Book of Mormon. Nobody ever 
claimed that such a connection existed, 
who had any kind of right to form a judg- 
ment. This entire investigation has no 
bearing of any sort upon the issue whether 
Spaulding was the author of the Book of 
Mormon. That question rests upon grounds 
that are quite aloof from any that have been 
here traversed, and musi. be judged upon 
its own merits. But it is hoped that no 
obstacle will be placed in the way of Mor- 
mon missionaries who may desire to per- 
form such a service to science and to 
Messrs. Howe and Hurlbut. A certified 
copy might be speedily committed to their 
charge. The original would be safe and 
serviceable in the keeping of the Librarian 
of Oberlin College. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON, 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 











Ir is a pleasure to see some of our more 
noteworthy pulpit preachers back in their 
accustomed places. The past vacation sea- 
son had a noticeable number of Boston 
clergymen among the list of tourists abroad, 
who have now returned, in health and vigor. 
The Rey. Phillips Brooks, after another of 
his many trips to England, returned on the 
steamer ‘‘ Pavonia,” of the Boston Cunard 
line, that reached this port early on Sun- 
day morning. Though it gave him but a 
very few hours, previous to the time of the 
morning service at Trinity church, yet the 
eyes of his expectant parishioners were 
gladdened to see him ready to enter his 
pulpit, amd to preach again with all the 





vigor of his great strength. He- really 








seems heavier than ever, and browned by 
travel. 

He chose for his theme the Right sort 
of Simplicity, and for his text, ‘‘ If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full 
of light (Matt. vi, 22).” There is a true 
and false simplicity. When the complex- 
ities of life become burdensome, a man 
turns away wearied, and seeks for simplic- 
ity. Such a time of seeking comes to every 
thoughtful man; and it is all important 
that what he seeks for be of the right sort, 
and not the false. 

When boys grow to men, and come to do 
with a great many things the very exist- 
ence of which was never before realized— 
society, business, history, competition of 
mankind, conflict of ideas, elaborateness of 
living,the obligations of duty to duty—then 
there comes a pleasure in the very midst of 
this life, which, however, becomes mere 
frivolity and restlessness unless there is a 
longing for union and order in this great 
tumult of the world. There is noble crav- 
ing for simplicity, which has no desire to 
retreat, but a manly desire to advance to 
take the position Gud meant us to take. 


At the close, he said: ** As we come back, 
after long separation, and stand together 
in the dear old familiar place, what shall 
I preach to you, my friends? Shall I bring 
you anything I have not preached to you 
in these long past happy years? God for- 
bid. We must all be saved by Christ unto 
Christ. Let us start anew together in that 
old struggle, resolving that, as long as God 
keeps us here, we will be more and more 
truly given, as he was, to the will of his 
Father and our Father. Little by litile 
that may come to pass in us which was 
perfect in him. Little by little the dark- 
ness may vanish out of our lives, and our 
whole body and soul, and we will ‘ be filled 
with light.’ ” 

Rev. Dr. Duryea also has delighted his 
parishioners and the large circle of friends 
he has outside his parish by coming back to 
his Boston work after having earnestly 
deliberated upon and positively declined 
the urgent call extended to him to the 
presidency of Union College. Tne feeling 
had become very general, duripg the vaca- 
tion, that Dr. Duryea would certainly ac- 
cept a position for which he was so emi- 
nently qualified, and thus at last yield to 
the pressure of a remarkable succession of 
calls. But, contrary to the fears of many, 
he has come back trom the Adriondacks, 
fully determined to allow nothing to allure 
him from his great work here. ‘The pulpit 
ot his church,the Central, on the Back Bay, 
gave forth a trumpet tone of no uncertain 
sound on the text, ‘‘ He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me (Matt. 
x, 87).” ‘* Words very familiar,” said the 
preacher, which, with the rest of the 
Gospels he sometimes wished were un- 
familiar, 80 as to make them striking and 
penetrating when they were uttered. The 
whole sermon was characteristic of the 
speaker, forcible and earnest, and right in 
keeping with his clear and solid method in 
his largely prevailing style of expository 
sermons. 

The Rev. Wm. Hayne Leavell, of the 
Brightou district of Boston, has also re- 
turned from a speedy European trip and 
tour with his compaoion and friend, the 
Rev. Geo. W. Grover, M.D., pastor of the 
First Church, Nashua, N. H. 

The Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., and his 
wife, were also fellow-passengers with their 
neighbor, Dr. Phillips Brooks, on the Cu- 
narder. 

The Rev. Messrs. Perley B. Davis, of 
Hyde Park, and Edward Norton, of Quincy, 
have but lately returned from a still longer 
vacation tour in England and Europe, bet- 
tered in health and richer in experience. 

The Rev. Philip Moxom has entered 
upon the duties of his new pastorate at the 
First Baptist Church on Commonwealth 
Avenue, where Rev. Dr. Armitage, of your 
city, has been preaching quite continuous- 
ly through the Summer. 

The preparations being made for the 
monster meeting of the American Board, 
at its approaching seventy-fifty anniversary, 
Oct. 18th—16th, are most elaborate and 
carefully systematized. Underthe efficient 
lead of the chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, the Rev. D-W.Waldron, our re- 


markable city missionary, places have been 
assigned to nearly two thousand guests; 
and yet the hosts who have of- 
fered hospitality still outnumber the guests 
who have applied for entertainment; but, 
as Mr. Waldron tells me, the number of 
private guests intending to visit their own 
friends and relatives, in and about Boston, 
is very large ; and every effort is being made 
to find out just the number and the stop- 
ping places of these visitors to the meetings, 
in order that at once a complete and con- 
venient directory may be made of all comers, 
Certain noteworthy Chicago and St. 
Louis ministers, as also Canada clergymen, 
are on the list of assigned guests ; and some 
of the Presbyterian ministry are also ex- 
pected, The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, has been announced as one of 
the speakers. Tremont Temple is to be 
the head center of the meetings; but more 
spacious Music Hall has already been en- 
gaged, and Park Street church, on old 
‘* Brimstone Corner,” close by, is also to be 
used for overflow meetings. The tradition- 
ary applicants for a place where the daugh- 
ter of the visiting family could have a 
piano to practice on, as also that family 
that desired a place where one cow’s milk 
could be had for the baby, have all stayed 
away, says the facetious Mr. Waldron. 


Biblical Research, 


MORE SCHOLARSHIP BY VOTES. 


BY ©. A. BRIGGS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 














In the last number of THe INDEPENDENT 
(Sept. 17th), Dr. Osgood undertakes: (1) to en- 
larg? the circle of his voters in order to get 
“scholarahip of more votes’; and (2) to re- 
adjust a number of the errors which were 
proved upon him, I shall briefly consider 
both of these ventures, 

(1) Dr. Osgood says that he has counted the 
names which I gave as omitted from his list of 
44, and he gives the numerical result of the com- 
bined new votes and old votes. The old votes 
have been shown to be so inaccurate that they 
are worthless. Of the new voters, numbers are 
given only in connection with three names, Dr, 
Osgood says that Hupfeld votes with me 3 times, 
against 13; Ewald with me 14 times, against 29; 
Wickes with me, l against 1, ora total with me 18, 
ayainst 43. It would take two pages of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to present these passages and show 
that Dr. Osgood is in error. Under the circum- 
stances, I can only say that Hupfeld votes with 
me 6 times, against me 4 times, and that in7 
cases he varies both from the Revision and from 
me; Ewald votes with me 28 times, against 14 
times, and in 11 cases differs in some respects 
from both sides. Dr. Wickes, in his treatise on 
the accents gives no evidence of differing irom 
me on Ps. xxiii. Dr. Osgood’s figures should be 
readjusted so as to count a total of 35 with me, 
againat 18. He gives no numbers in connection 
with the other new names, and it is impossible 
to follow him. But it is altogether )ikely that 
the same errors would manifest themselves in 
connection with these names as we have found 
in connection with the names of Ewald and 
Hupfeld and the 44 given in his previous article. 

It may be asked how a Hebrew scholar could 
make such mistakes as these. We can only 
answer the question by considering a few ex- 
amples. 

(II) Our points of criticism in the Presby- 
terian Review were embraced under four top- 
ics—the Text, Paralielisms, Grammar, and 
Biblical Theology. 

(1) Dr. Osgood makes no defense of the neg- 
lect of Textual Criticism by the Revision, or of 
the strange attitude of the American Revisers 
toward this subject. May we not conclude that 
the charge of “antiquated scholarship” has 
been established in this particular? We shall 
refer to but one point under this head. Dr. 
Osgood says-that “ Ewald commits ‘ the blun- 
der’ of Ps, xlviii, 15”; but he is mistaken. I 
mentioned ‘“‘ the blunder of translating md by 
‘unto death,’ instead of seeing that it 18% 
shorter form of ya5 nv dy, in the title of Psalm 
ix.” Ewald docs not commit this blunder, but 
reads myo>y, and translates “in ewigkeiten. 
I differ from him in his interpretation of the 
form, but not in his condemnation of the blun- 
der of the Revision. 

(2) In the matter of the parallelisms of He- 
brew poetry, I stated ,“‘on information and be 
lief (subject to correction) that the American 
Revisers left tha whole matter of the parallel- 
isms to the English Company.” Dr. 
makes no correction here; and we may assume 
that this statement is correct, Under such cit- 
cumstances an American Reviser has no call to 
defend these parallelisms, 

Under the head of parallelisms, Dr. Osgood 
tries to disprove the charges of error we made 





against him in three instances. 
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(a) I charged the Revisers with failing to 
give the parallelism correctly in the last two lines 
of the first strophe of Ps. cx. They render : 
“Thy people offer themselves willingly in the day 

of thy power: 

In the beauties of holiness, 

morning, 

Thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 

Dr. Osgood quoted against me Orelli, wrongly ; 
and I said that Hupfeld was on my side. 
Dr. Oagood’s reply, quoting from me, i8: 
me (Dr. B.] in the move- 
es his lines a little 


from the womb of the 


“‘Orelli agrees with 
ment {of Ps. cx], but separatl 
differently.’ 


Be. Bs junteecs in the day of 
“oThy people shal] be vo 


f holiness ; 

ne host in the beauties 0 ; 

oun womb of the morning thou shalt have 
the dew of thy youth.’ 


“ Orelli: bi . 
«6 Dein Volk ist (voll) Freiwilligkeit an deinem Heer- 


In pe Schmuck—aus dem Schoss des Frithrots 
ensteht dir deine Jugend.’ 

« Hupfeld * takes exactly the same view of the 

movement and structure of the lines as I [Dr. B.) 


do.’ 
“Dr. B.: ‘This Psalm is composed of two strophes 


of six lines each.’ 

“Hupfeld: ‘This Psalm of two or three stanzas 
dissimilar in form.’” 

Is is here manifest that Orelli agrees with me in 

the movement of the poetry, making two lines 

where the Revisers make three. This was the 

point of my criticism. Hupfeld renders: 

“Dein Volkist freiwillig an deinem Heertage auf dem 
hei'igen Bergen; 

Aus dem Schoss der Frithe thaut dir deine Jugend.’, 
His arrangement agrees with mine in all re- 
aspects. What difference does it make, so far as 
my point against the Revision is concerned, 
whether Hupfeld arranges the stanzas as I do or 
not? 

(o) The main point of my criticism on Ps. 
xix was that the Revisers erred in rendering : 

« Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins; 

Let them not have dominion over me: then shal) 

I be perfect, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression.” 
It should be rendered : 
* Moreover from sins of pride restrain thy servant: 
let them not rule over me: 
Then shall I be perfect, and clear from great 
transgression.” 
I agree entirely with Ewald who renders : 


** Auch vor Frechen verschone deine Diener—dass sie 
nicht beherrschen ! 

Dann werde ich unschuldig seyn—und frei von gross- 

em Frevel.” 
Ewald agrees with the Revisers against me in 
the next two lines ; but that does not remove 
his agreement with me against the Revision in 
these lines, 

(c) Dr. Osgood says: *‘ Ps. cxxiii. Dr. Briggs 
says: ‘Delitzsch gives the paraileliem exactly as 
Ido.” But compare Presbylerian Review, p. 
506, with De. 

“* Zur Geniige hat unsere Seele 
Den Hohn der Uebermiitigen, die Sehmach von 
Despoten.” ‘ 
The Presbyterian Review gives it: 
** Our soul is exceedingly filled with their scorning; 

With the scorning of those that are at ease—with 

the contempt of the proud oppressors.” 

The difference between Delitzsch and myself 
consists simply in the textual emendation 
which I made to fill up the second part of the 


first line with the words “ with their scorning.”, 


Delitzsch admits the defect in the line, but does 
not attempt to remove it. So far as the ar- 
rangement of the words of the Massoretic text 
is concerned, Delitzsch agrees with me in every 
line of the seven which constitute this Psalm. 
The Revisers, however, give the Psalm in twelve 
lines. We leave it to the reader to decide 
whether Dr, Osgood in this instance is not 
(doubtless unintentionally)guilty of a suppressio 
veri or suggestio fa'si, or both, 

Dr. Osgood makes no apology for quoting 
against me in the Parallelisms, Varioram Bible, 
German Revision and Graetz on the Psalms, 
when they do not give the parallelisms at all. 
Those who have followed this discussion may 
very properly come to the conclusion that, in 
the present state of opinion among Hebrew 
scholars as to the parallelisms, the American 
Revisers ought not to have followed the Eng- 
lish Revisers blindly, and that the English Re- 
visers ought to have abstained altogether from 
an effort to guide them. 

(3) The American Revisers feel most keenly the 
criticisms made upon their bad Hebrew Gram- 
mar. We have not urged a close, literal, pe- 
dantic version, We have objected to the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament on that 
ground. But we are of the opinion that there 
should be a conscientious endeavor to repro- 
duce the finer features of Hebrew syntax in 
good English syntax. Some of my criticisms 
were upon these nice points and delicate shad- 
ings. The most of the scholars who may fairly 
be counted against me, on the items in dispute, 
have neglected these finer points, such as the 
Vav cu-ordinate, the difference between the 
participle and the imperfect, and the emphatic 


we would not press them. But there are serious 
errors of grammar in the Revision. 
(a) I said that the Revisers perpetuated the 
error of King James’s Version by rendering Ps. 
xxiv, 10: 

saan 359 ar xin 
“ Who is this king of giory?” 


Dr. Osgood, in his first article, gave three for 
me and five against me. I showed that all those 
cited against me were erroneously cited, and 
referred in addition to Miiller, Kautzsch, Driver, 
and Hupfeld, who were omitted by Dr. Osgood 
in his votes, and said: ** None of these eminent 
scholars could commit the grammatical blunder 
of travslating *Who is ‘his king of glory.’” 
Dr. Osgood defends himseli by referring to the 
slight differences in the renderings given by 
these scholars, But what does this signify? 
The blunder isin Who is this king of glory? 
The renderings *‘ wer ist er doch” of Hupfeld 
and Kautzsch, *‘ wer ist denn” of Ewald, Graetz 
and Miiller, are either of them correct, and the 
Revisers would not have been open to criticism 
for using them. 

(6) Dr. Osgood persists in quoting Dillmann 
against me on Gen. i, 2. I chargedthe Revisers 
with overlooking the ‘* circumstantial clause.” 
Dr. Osgood admits that Dillmann says it is a 
* Zustandsatz” ; and this is the point of my criti- 
cism, What does it signify if Dillmann varies 
slightly from me in the mode of rendering this 
circumstantial clause? He does not agree with 
the Revisers at all, 

(c) In my article in Tuk INDEPENDENT (Aug. 
27th) I said: 5 

* Driver is cited agaiust me on Is, xxxvili, 10, I 
Object to the neglect of the cohortative form by the 
Revisers. But Driver does not neglect this form, 
He renders ‘let me go,’ Cheyne renders * must I 
depart,’ and is correctly given on my side, Driver 
is also on my side against the Revisers neglect of 
the mood. But the singular thing is, that the Vari- 
orum Bible is not cited at all in this case. Why 
not? It is on my side. Delitzsch is also wrongly 
cited against me here. He renders ‘Soll ich hin- 
scheiden,’” 


In Dr. Usgood’s response, let the reader ob- 
serve the astonishing coolness with which he 
ignores the poimt upon the cohortative mood, 
and misquotes me as if I were arguing on an- 
other point—namely, the final clause. 

Dr. Osgood says, quoting from INDEPENDENT 
and Presbyterian Review : 

“CD. ‘is on my side,’ Is, xxxvili, 10. ‘The verb 
is not * He will cut me off,’ but is in a final clause 
* that I may be cut off’; or ‘that He may cut me off.} 
But CD., He * was guing to’ cut me off.” 

I made this point on the final clause in the 
Review article, but made no reference to it 
whatever in the article in ‘1He INDEPENDEN', 
Dr. Osgood cites what [ said with reference to 
the cohortative mood: CD, “ is on my side,” and 
applies it to the final clause. I shall not allow 
him to escape this neglect of the cohortative 
mood. In addition to the authorities cited, I 
give Dr. Osgood two additional names to reflect 
upon—namely, Ewald and Kautzsch, in their 
Hebrew Grammars. 

(d) It is quite evident that Dr, Osgood bas not 
read all that Wright has to say about the cohor- 
tative of Gen. xlix. 

Such blunders in grammar will not recom- 
mend the Revision to students of Hebrew. 

(4) In the department of biblical theology, 
Dr. Osgood persists in counting Wellhausen 
and Oehler against me, in the meaning of m3r. 
1 said, in the Presbyterian Review, that the 
Revisers were in constant error in rendering it 
“offering (‘‘ sacrifice” I should have said),” 
This rendering “ naturally leads the ordinary 
English reader to think of the sin offering, 
which he has been taught is the most important 
of all the Old Testament offerings.” ‘Lhe Re- 
visers use a comprehensive term which is mis- 
leading ; for it includes all the sacrifices—e g. ; 
DIY, NRON, OWN andas wellas yy. It is al- 
together incorrect, therefore, to quote against 
me in this criticism : 


* Oehler is cited for zebach, ‘ever the peace offer- 
ing’; but O., p. 446, ‘ In the following buoks of Old 
Testament zebach sometimes occurs in -a more ex- 
tended meaning.’ 

“Dr. B. says: ‘Wellhausen is wrongly cited 

against me’; but W. (Eaglish translation, 1885, p. 
72): ‘The thank-offering . is different trom 
the old simple zebach,’” 
Tne pay branches out into « variety of offer- 
ings of its own class, and develops im historic 
usage, but it is ever the general peace offering 
as distinguished from the three other classes, 

As Hupfeld says (on Ps. li): “Mt ist nicht 
nach dem Wortlaut Schlachtupfer tberhaupt 
und niemals Siindopfer sondern stets insbeson- 
dere Friedensopfer, namentlich Dankopyer.” 

The ordinary English reader will get from the 
Revision a wrong impression as to the extent of 
the use of the sin offering in relation to the 
peace offering, in Old Testament literature. The 
Revision is blinding in its treatment of the 
sacrificial terms. 

The scholarship by more votes brings into 
more decided relief the startling errors of the 
Revision, and makes it clear that the Revision is 





plural, Were these the only faults of grammar 


not in accordance with the demands of biblical 
science in our day, 


nearly equaling 4,000. Their trend is N. 60° W. 


HAWAIIAN VOLCANOES. 





BY 0. H. HITOHOOOK, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





Captain C. E, Dutton has given a full de- 
scription of the remarkable volcanoes of the 
Hawaiian Islands in the “Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the United States Geological Survey,” as 
derived from a personal visit in 1882. It was 
his purpose to test the value of certain theories 
of the origin of volcanoes by the study of the 
phenomena upon the ground. Similar motives 
induced me to visit the same localities shortly 
afterward. Now that Dutton’s report has ap- 
peared, it would seem that no one could state 
the facts more correctly than has been done ia 
this volume. In general, the accounts of the 
earlier visitors—as of Ellis in 1823, Wilkes and 
Dana, of the Exploring Expedition in 1840, Coan 
from 1840 for forty years, and of Brigham in 
1865—agree with these latest reporte, save as 
certain minor features have been modified by 
the continued thermal activity. 

The Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islauds are twelve 
in number, having.a total area somewhat exceed- 
ing 6,000 square miles, the largest, Hawaii, 


and their length 400 miles. They are entirely 
composed of lava that has been melted, which 
brought up with it no fragments of the under- 
lying floor, so that they constitute so many 
cones, with their bases confluent, arising from a 
level sea bottom of 16,000—18,000 feet depth. 
The highest summit of 13,900 feet-—Mauna Kea— 
therefore represents about 30,000 feet of eleva- 
tion ; the others indicate a less altitude propor- 
tioned to their hight above the ocean level. 

The area of the whole group, measured at the 
bases of the cones, cannot be far from 100,000 
square miles, The active volcanoes are only 
two in number, and are contined to Hawaii. 
OaLu, upon which Honolulu, the chief town, is 
situated, has an area of 580 square miles, It 
would appear that each island was an independ- 
ent volcanic center, and has been gradually 
built up by igneous ejections, This is the sup- 
posed origin of all the isolated small islands of 
the mid-ocean, though often added to in their 
later history by coral animals; and they are 
termed “ oceanic” in distinction from the larger 
* continental” islands, like New Zealand or 
Madagascar, At first the cruptions must bave 
been submarine, aud caused great commotion, 
till the accumulations reached above the sea 
level. The lava is basaltic, unusually free from 
winerals of later secondary origin, like the 
zeolites. Olivene or chrysolite isa very abun- 
dant original constituent. 

It will be needful to mention only those fea- 
tures wherein Kilauex and Mauna Loa differ 
from ordinary volcanocs, ‘Their hights are 
respectively 4,200 and 13,700 feet ; and they are 
nineteen miles apart, though entirely distinct 
from each other. 1, The eruptions from those 
volcanoes are remarkably quiet. Any explosive, 
violent ¢xtrusion of material or accompanying 
earthquakes are unusual, aud the customary 
rain of stones, ashes and cinders entirely un- 
known. The outbreaks may be known to the 
inhabitants only by the bright light at night. 
2. The active volcanocs have scarcely any mon- 
ticules or vindercones, although they are repre- 
sented upon the extinct piles of Kea, Hualalai 
and Haleakala upon Maui. 3, The discharge of 
lava from the open vents of Kilauea is nearly 
continuous, 4, As a consequence of the fore- 
going phenomena, the mountains are very flat. 
From Hilo to Kilauea, thirty miles, the rise is 
about 125 feet to the mile. Mauna Loa is 
steeper, averaging 475 feet to the mile above 
Kilauca, It is an elliptical dome, seventy-four 
miles long and fifty-three miles wide, measured 
at the sea level. 5. The greatest peculiarity is the 
shape of the so-called crater, Dutton uses for it 
the term caldera, a depression formed by the 
dropping downward of a block of the mountain 
crust inwo the cavity left by the escaped lava, 
The Kilauea caldera is an oval pit, with precipi- 
tous sides, 300—800 feet deep, three and a half 
miles long and two anda half wide. The floor 
is at present nearly flat, carrying three open- 
ings or lakes, from which melted lava flows, 
The most noted is called Halemauman, the 
diminished residue of the great central lake 
first described in 1823, now 1,000 feet long and 
600 wide. A second is the *‘ New Lake,” about 
500 feet long and 300 feet wide, originating in 
1881, A third commenced to form upon the 
very day of my first visit, Feb, 10th, 1883. 
These lakes are the vents for the discharge of 
the lava, and represent the crater of other vol- 
canoes. The caldera of Mauna Loa, called 
Mokuaweoweo by the Hawaiians, is very like 
Kilauea, being three miles long, one and three- 
fourths wide, and 800 feet deep. At present no 
lake is present or visible in ite midst, We do 
not find the record of the descent of any one to 
the floor of this caldera, except Captain Dutton, 
6. The natives have always distingnished two 
kinds of lava, the pahoehoe and aa, The first 
is comparatively smooth, disposed ir numerous 


i - 
ri ne lava gradually cooled. The’ 
cracks develop by the contraction induced by 
cooling. The aa lava is a species of clinker, 
consisting of the roughest kind of fragments as 
loosely aggregated as gravels, whose surface is 
comparable with the hackly fracture seen in 
broken iron. It issues forth asa stream of lava- 
burrs, much like the flow of burning pieces of 
anthracite when the grate is raised. Similar dis- 
tinctions, if observed elsewhere, have never been 
properly described; and Oaptain Dutton has 
now recognized streams of aa among the later 
lava flows of Northern Arizona. Dutton thinks 
the pahoehoe is the more thoroughly heated 
fluid, capable of flowing many miles without 
being sensibly cooled; while the aa represents 
lava in large masses nearly ready to solidify, 
moving slowly, like a glacier, and, as the last 
result of the sliding, being crushed, splintered, 
end fractured into these granulated fragments. 
When the caldera ie filled to a certain hight, 
the molten lava breaks out at variable distances 
from it. The 1840 eruption from Kilauea 
broke out at first six, and then twenty-seven 
miles distant. The noted outflows from Loa in 
1855, 1859, and 1881 came from orifices about 
ten miles from the summit, and a very few hun- 
dred feet lower than the floor of the caldera, 
The flow of 1868, at Kahuku, has been claimed as 
originating from each of the volcanoes by dif- 
ferent authors. The terminal crater is twenty- 
two miles from Loa, and thirty-three from 
Kilauea, The stream started the very hour 
the lava disappeared from Kilauea. Hence, if 
it came from Loa, as generally believed, the lo- 
cality of the discharge from Kilauea has never 
been recognized, though probably escaping 
into the ocean. Hitherto no author has been 
able to discover any indication of contempora- 
neous action between the two calderas, Wnen 
one is active the other has been silent; but both 
seemed to have discharged their contents simul- 
taneously in 1868, In this case, the island suf- 
fered greatly from violent earthquakes just pre- 
ceding the eruptions. 
Haleakala is the name of a less known extinct 
caldera upon the island of Maui, but of greater 
rise than the others. Its brink at the highest 
point is 10,350 feet above the sea. The shape 
is much like that of a broad letter V, the 
length of the outer wall being 15 miles, the 
width from twe and a halfto four miles at the 
angle, the depth 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and the 
total area. about twenty-three square miles. 
Upon the floor may be seen a dozen craters, the 
largest 760 feet high. There is no tradition of 
actior in this caldera ; but upon one flank of the 
mountain may be seen a stone wall, of: human 
construction, over which lava has flowed, show- 
ing that extinction has occurred since the ar- 
rival of the Hawaiians, At the present writing 
there is no known caldera or crater larger than 
this in any part of the world. 

In the chapter upon the ‘* Volcanic Problem,” 
Captain Dutton discusses five leading theories 
of the origin of volcanoes, and finds noone of 
them adequate to explain all the phenomena, 
The first one cited calls in the agency of water 
penetrating to enormous depths and converted in- 
to steam. This view is sustained by the phenom- 
ena of geysers. If any volcano owed its exist. 
ence to this cause it should be these Hawaiian 
examples, situated in mid-ocean. The second 
calls upon chemical action to account for vol- 
canic energy. ‘The third is the time-honored 
doctrine of primeval igneous fluidity, the ex- 
terior cooled by radiation and the interior still 
fused. The fourth insists that heat is gener- 
ated at certain localities by causes hitherto un- 
discovered, ‘‘Local increments of heat pro- 
duce all the phenomena of volcanism.” As ad- 
vocated by Dutton, anterior to the Hawaiian 
visit, the heat originated in an aqueo-igneous 
softening, or melting, of material beneath thick 
sediments, being either central heat prevented 
from further radiation, or accumulated by 
chemical or mechanical action. The presence 
of the thick sediments is the essential part of 
the theory, which is now labeled an “ arbitrary 
postulate,” capable of explaining all volcanic 
phenomena, if true. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence to show the presence of thick sedi- 
ments beneath these Hawaiian volcanoes ; and, 
consequently, the supposed conditions for devel- 
oping the heat are absent, and the theory unre- 
liable, In fact, Prefeasor Judd, of London, one 
of the foremost writers upon volcanism, does 
not even honor this theory by a mention of it as 
held by any one. Many volcanoes derive their 
ejecta from the base of tertiary beds; but 
their entire absence in the Pacific shows that 
the largest volcanoes known do not require the 
thick sedimeute for their activity. The fifth 
theory represents that a relief of pressure upon 
solid rocks, heated nearly to the melting point, 
would cause them to liquify. 

It is a pleagure to find so eminent a writer as 
Captain Dutton acknowledging that he cannot 
satisfactorily ascertain the source of volcanic 
energy, sinve it shows that he is not unduly 
biased by any theory; and we may expect his 
statement of the difficulties and of the facts to 
be impartial. Pending the solution of the vol- 
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combinations, from the local shifting of material 
or mechanical motion. 

One point advocated in this report seems 
doubtfnl. Certain elevations are figured, re- 
sembling the buttes of our Western plateau prov- 
ince, and carrying terraces of earthy material. 
These fringe the slopes of Mauna Loa, at various 
hights up to 2,500 and, possibly, to 3,400 feet ; 
and it is claimed the island has been uplifted 
to this extent from the ocean level. This posi- 
tion is fortified by the fact that volcanoes gen 
erally seem to occupy rising rather than falling 
areas. The Scotch verdict of ‘not proven” 
seems best applicable here, since there is an 
entire absence of marine relics in these imagined 
terraces, and the known changes of land in 
Hawaii are downward rather than upward. It 
is more natural to believe that the attainment 
of altitude in these volcanic islands is due prin- 
cipally to the accumulation of lava upon the 
mountain’s flanks. The slight depressions ob- 
served recently may be due to a settling down 
of the basalt, as the mountains are full of the 
viaducts through which the lava has flowed, 
Earthquakes would naturally shake down the 
coverings of the many hollow places. In other 
parts of the Pacific, authors claim an enormons 
area of subsidence in order to explain the origin 
of atolls, and the fundamental rock beneath the 
reefa is generally volcanic. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


Or vegetables, the most abundant constituents 
are their enveloping substance and starch, The 
great point as to the enveloping tissue, or cellu- 
lose, ia to soften it by boiling in hot water. 
There is not here, as in the case of albumen, any 
limit to the heat of the water, and so no danger 
of overheating. The woody matter contains 
slight nutritive value, as in it are materials 
which are converted into starch, sugar, and 
even a little fat. But the chief object is so to 
soften that other parts contained in the vege- 
table may be assimilable, The starch and sugars 
of vegetables are the more easily appropriated. 
The conversion of starch into dextrine by the 
heat of boiling is an important atep toward its 
after-conversion into sugar in the process of di- 
gestion, It is thus made ready for the 
“diastase” of the saliva, and the vonversion 
into sugar and animal heat is carried on atill 
further. The potato is the most prominent 
among our starch foods, The general composi- 
tion is water, 75 per cent. ; starch, 18.8; nitro- 
genous material, 2; sugar, 3; salts, 1; fat, 0.2. 
The boiling breaks up the starch granules, and 
makes the little nitrogenous material more solu- 
ble. Potatoes cooked in their skins retain 
more of the potash salt, and to this extent are 
more valuable as food, Potatoes that cut soap- 
like have become waxy, some of the starch hav- 
ing been rendered gummy before the granules 
were broken up. One reason why the Irish and 
many others prefer potatoes boiled in their skins 

is that the system thus gets ite demand for pot- 
ash salts, which are furnished sufficiently to 
others by salads, fruits and other vegetables, 
Potatoes, while essential as a part of a mixed 
diet, are not near #0 valuable for food as many 
imagine. Two and a half pounds of potatoes 
have only the nitrogen of three-quarters of a 
pound of bread, and the carbon of one pound, 
Potatces to be as cheap per pound as bread, 
should cost levs than one-third a8 much, It is es, 
pecially eo with laborers who require strong ni- 
trogenous fcod, In a comparison of nitrogen, 
«ne 741d of Oat meal is Worth six pounds of po- 
tatoes, For thoge inclined to eat too much flesh 
it serves for dilution, asin the stew, It isnot 
necessary to 1eview in detail all the other vege- 
tables. Cabbege and turnips do not ferment 
easily in the stomach, The cabbage has some 
of the properties of a salad. Peas and beans, 
and other seeds of leguminous plants, have 
special nutrition of their own, They con- 
tain what is quite similar to the albumen of 
meat, and the casein of milk or cheese, 
The nutritive value is high ; but there is need of 
right preparation in order to secure it. 
Thorough coc king is one of the chief methods, 
Acids render them ,ineoluble, and they are kept 
ina soluble form by the action of alkalies, 
Many cooks bave learned this, and vo to their 
own alkaline juices add a little potash or soda 
in cooking. Williams notonly approves of this 
addition, but also claims that, in order to aid 
their digestion, it should be added to dried beans 
and to soups in their eating. Some varieties of 
beans are greatiy helped by being soaked in an 
alkaline water before cooking. The French 
make much use of the water in which vegetables 
have been boiled as stock or basis of soup. On 
account of the salts and juices it contains this 
“potage” is of much value, Perhaps it is the con- 
stant cooking out and throwing away of these sa- 
line constituents, eo much needed in the system, 
that causes so much of rheumatism and neu- 
raigia among the children of men, These are 
the most natural compounds for combining with 
the lithic acid and rendering it soluble. We 
nowadays supply the deficiency quite success- 
fully, but expensively, by citric acid, tartaric acid 








and the acids of various fruits. The malic acid 
of the tomato is valuable for this cause, as well 
as lemons, oranges, grapes, apples, etc. Besides 
the pulp of vegetables and fruits, we cannot 
well substitnte their valuable juices and flavors 
and salts by any flesh foods. Their appetizing 
qualities, too, are such as to take the place of 
many of the condiments now too treely used. 
Salt is not to be classed as a condiment but a 
food, since it supplies the blood with one of its 
necessary constituents—sodium chloride, Not 
enough of it is contained in our common 
foods, Mustard is a seed, a food and condiment 
combined. But by condiments we mean those 
stimulating substances that act chiefly on the 
inner lining of the stomach, not only taking the 
place of natural flavors and juices, the most of 
which are nutritive, antiseptic, and appetizing, 
but goading the stomach to increased activi- 
ty. “Chronic and incurable dyspepsia is 
often brought about by the use of 
cayenne and its condimental cousins.” The 
various catsups and sauces are made hot 
and stimulating by all sorts of ingredients; 
and those who become accustomed to them can 
scarcely make a meal without them. They are 
the cause not only of much enfeeblement to the 
digestive powers, but make sad inroads upon the 
organic structure of the liver and kidneys. The 
hob-nail liver of the wine or whisky-bibber is a 
sample of what can be done for the one organ, 
while the various forms of kidney disease are 
too often the record how this organ can be 
affected by liquids charged with most irritating 
particles, One cannot study the subject of foods 
and their preparation without seeing the great 
importance of sensible cookery, and also seeing 
how often it is used as a means for perverted 
nutrition, or as an embarrassment to the normal 
process of digestion, 


Hyun otes, 
AN AMERICAN EDITION OF A 
DUTCH HYMN-BOOK. 


BY PROFESSOR MARTIN L. D’OOGE. 








Ir is not, perhaps, widely known in this 
country that the Hymnology of the Reformed 
Church in Holland has grown to be a rich and 
beautiful collection, The old Hymnal conristed 
of 192 hymns, in part the composition of Scharp, 
Van Lodenstein, Van Alphen, Rutgers, and 
other Holland divines, and in part translations 
from such German writers as Uramer, Gellert, 
Gerbardt, and Neumarck, The later additions, 
making what is called the ‘ Vervolgbundel,” 
number seventy-two selections, written by the 
best lyricists of the modern school, among 
whom N. Beets, Ten Kate, Janssonius, Ten 
Haar, and de Genestet are the mcst prominent. 
The secession from the National Church, in 
1835, involved, among other questions, the use 
of many of these hymne, which were regarded 
by the dissenting and more conservative faction 
as tinctured with rank Arminianiem, Unitarian- 
ism, and other supposed heresies. Accordingly, 
the entire hymnology has been tabooed by the 
Dissenting Church of Holland, and the only 
“songs of praise” heard in their sanctuaries 
are the Psalms according to the version made 
in 1773, The music of the Psalms is largely 
written in the minor key, and set to whole notes ; 
and, when sung in a drawling tone, as it often is, 
produces an effect somewhat similar to that of the 
old Rous Version as sung by.a company of Scotch 
worshipers, The Hollanders who have immi- 
grated to this country are mostly members of 
the disse nting branch of the Reformed Church, 
and have brought with them their aversion to 
the singing of hymns. We witness to-day the 
anomaly o Hollend churches nominally belong- 
ing to the Refcrmed (Dutch) Church in Amer- 
ica, and yet refusing to sing the hymns heard 
every Sunday in the American churches of the 
sume ecclesiastical order and connection. Under 
the more liberalizing influences that prevail in 
this country, the attempt has been made bya 
few progressive men—but thus far without suc- 
cess—of introducing into the service of the Hol- 
land churches of America these beautiful and 
evangelical hymns, A new enterprise, not di- 
rectly aimed, however, at the churches, 
has been undertaken to provide the 
more than fifty thousand Hollanders in 
this country with a new collection of hymns, 
This new hymn-book is compiled and edited by 
three clergymen of Grand Rapids, Mich.—the 
Rev. H, Utterwick, pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational cl.urch, and the Revs, P. de Pree 
and A. Kriekardt, pastors of two of the Holland 
churches of that city. It is to contain about 
two hundred hymns, the larger half of which is 
taken from the collection used by the National 
Church of the Netherlands, the smaller half 
being made up of translations of English, Ger- 
man and French hymns, and of hymns written 
by the best Dutch hymnologists of the day. 
The book, which is to be published in a few 
weeks, will contain many tunes familiar to the 
singers of English hymns; and one of its chief 
objects is to lead the Holland people to the use 
of hymn-books in the English language. 
Whether that object be realized or not, this new 





hymn-book cannot fail of being a source of spir- 
itual delight and comfort in the homes of our 
Dutch fellow-citizens, and the undertaking is 
worthy of public praise as an effort to broaden 
and sweeten the religious life of our branch of 
the Church of Christ. 
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Sin rts. 


ART JOURNALS. 


Norsina shows more conclusively and satis- 
factorily the advance in popular feelimg for art 
than the number and quality of the periodicals 
that are devoted to its interests. Six of these, 
spread out before the writer—all prosperous, and 
each with a large and special clientele, all fairly 
printed, and all filled with printed and pictorial 
matter of a high order--are a strong testimony 
to the fact that we are no longer ‘a people 
without art or the thought of art.” Of our 
papers that are wholly devoted to art, none 
occupies a more prominent place than The Art 
Amateur, which, although modestly professing 
to be devoted only to the cultivation of art in 
the household, does in reality discuss every 
phase of art development, and discuss it well. 

The current number has in it articles likely 
to be helpful to the wood-carver, the embroid- 
erer, the tile designer, the engraver ; and it also 
has in it illustrations of the works of Detaille, 
J. L. Stewart, F. A. Bridgman and Lobrichon, 
and it has pointed and frank diseussion of cur- 
rent art topics, If there is any criticism to be 
made On the editorial tone of this journal, it is 
that it leans somewhat too strongly to the do- 
ings of that enterprising firm known as the 
American Art Association, and regards with 
somewhat too ardent favor the very clever group 
of artists that have found the favor of the 
American Art Association a better thing for 
them than the best things the Academy had to 
offer. But a great deal is to be said in favor of 
the American Art Association; and it has 
shown such enterprise and such liberality that 
itis not strange that those who know of its 
work wax enthusiastic in its praise. 

Somewhat smaller in size, but coming twice 
as often to the reader asthe Art Amateur,13 The 
Art Interchange, well named, full of answers to 
solicited advice as to art topics, with not a little 
criticism, and a fearlessness and independence 
in all discussions that is most refreshing. The 
Art Interchange has, perhaps, done more than 
any other art publicaticn that we have to help 
the amateur—and especially the amateur who 
lives away from art centers—in his efforts to im 
prove himself and in his efforts to produce good 
work, Its designs have been of a high order,and 
its colored studies, especially the chrysanthemum 
study, have left little to be desired in the way of 
effective and imitative color printing. It is to 
this enterprising paper that we owe the publi- 
cation of ‘ Leland’s Art Manuals,” the simplest 
and best series of art manuals that have ap 
peared, even if large allowance is made for the 
rather indifferent character of some of the de- 
signs. 

Very practical in its character, and hardly 
coming within the range of art journals, if we 
insist upon a very close definition of the terms, 
is the Builder and Woodworker, a journal not 
too big to handle, and a journal the precepts and 
ideas of which have been built into many and 
many a bcme. Its current number (September) 
bas several architectural designs for houses, 

cach one of them so thorougbly artistic that we 
may, on the strength of this single number, 
reckon this journal as among those that are 
earnestly given to the advancement of art in 
common life, The Builder and Woodworker 
is emphatically an art-worker's journal ; and, 
while its designs appeal to the art sense of the 
connoisseur, its directions and details have a 
special vaiue to the man who is likely to shape 
them into reality. 

The Decorator and Furnisher is more a 
technical and less a popular journal than those 
just described. Its September number records, 
in rather lugubrious illustrations, some of the 
sable decorations put up for the Grant obse- 
quies. These do not, however, crowd out some 
good designs for ceilings, drapery, furniture 

anc stained glass, It numbers some excellent 
names among its contributors, 

Art and Decoration has recently come into 
the field to bid for popular favor. It has de 
served popular favor, and has already won not a 
little of that mercurial treasure. It is a beauti- 
fnily printed periodical under the art manage- 
ment of George R. Halm, and under the literary 
management of somebody who has learned to 
take a broad view of art matters, and to write a 
well-turned paragraph. 

Altogether charming, even to the touch, is 
The Art Age, already in its third volume and de~ 
serving well from all who love exquisite 
typography and have the feeling that a good 
book should be a thing of beauty, offending no 
sense, but lovely to the minutest detail of 
workmanship. This paper embodies in type 
the spirit that animates the Grolier Club, and 
aims to uplift the technical art of book-making, 
It has to do also with art in a more direct 
sense, and in the issue for September has a 








moat discriminating and just article on the 
work of James Carroll Beckwith, accompanied 
by a dashing illustration from the strong hand 
of that artist. It has its columns of good 
words for architects and decorators, for printers 
and book-binders, and not a little wholesome 
literary criticism. To the eye that loves a well- 
printed page there is a pleasure in every num- 
ber of this excellent and dignified journal. 








Personalities, 


An American lady, with great labor and 
expense, prepared two large volumes, filled with 
Autumn leaves from the American forests, of 
all imaginable hues and tints. The collection 
was large, and assorted with exquisite beauty 
and taste. As the European forest leaves have 
no such delicate coloring a3 our own, she hoped 
the present would be an acceptable one, and for- 
warded one of the volumes tothe English Queen 
and the other to the French Empress. After a 
few weeks, she received an answer from both. 
The package was returned from Victoria, with a 
cold, courtly letter, stating that it was not allow- 
able for the queen to receive presents from per- 
sons in private stations. A letter came from 
Eugenie, on the other hand, kind, frank, full of 
the truest courtesy, returning thanks for the 
beautiful and welcomed gift. The lady, it need 
not be said, bas very different feelings toward 
the two royal persons, 





.... Ex-Queen Isabella,at the age of fifty-four 
seems to enjoy life. She looks as fresh and 
blooming as a woman of forty, is royally mas- 
sive of body, and, judging from her ample, 
wadded shoes and cautious gait, is slightly 
troubled by gout; paints and powders and 
dresses richly. Neither her gout nor her corpu- 
lency prevents her from taking part in the quad- 
rille at the court balls. 


..--The President’s cook is paid out of his 
own pocket. Mr. Arthur gave chef Fortin, dis- 
missed, a salary of $1,800 a year. The steward 
is a Government officer, and gets a fixed salary, 
of $1,800. Although he is the President's 
caterer anc is appointed by him, he is under 
#20,000 bond, and is responsible for everything 
that is brought into the White House. 


...A little story is told of Marshal von Moltke, 
illustrating his love of flowers. Last season, 
when he left Ragatz, in Switzerland, he carried 
a fine, large bouquet, At the Austrian boundary 
the officials refused to pass the bouquet on 
account of the phylloxera quarantine; where- 
upon the General changed his route and took 
another railway. 


. ..A newly-discovered Stuart portrait of 
George Washington, appurently painted from 
life, has been sent to Washington by Col. 
Robert Alexander Jenkins. It had been 
packed away in a garret in North Carolina for 
several years, perhaps since the commencement 
of the War, in order to conceal it from the Fed- 
eral army. 


....** Mre, Garfield and her family,” writes a 
Cleveland correspondent of the Louisville Com- 
mercial, ‘‘ occupy one of the handsomest resi- 
dences on Euclid Avenue, and any, fine after- 
noon they can be seen driving, or seated on the 
steps of the residence. She has aged consider- 
ably.” 


...»While in Constantinople, Lady Dufferin 
was ever ready to place her remarkable talent 
for organization at the service of worthy chari- 
table institutions, She succeeded in raising in 
the course of a single year nearly £10,000 for 
charitable purposes, 


....The Princess Victoria, of Teck, eldest 
daughter of the Princess Mary, of Cambridge 
Duchess of Teck, is called ‘the prettiest royal 
maiden of a marriageable age now to be found 
in Europe.” 


....-The Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, has dur- 
ing his life enjoyed the privilege of having 
seen seven generations of his family in the old 
house in Lempster, N. H., where his ancestors 
resided. 


....According to a rough calculation, the 
Prince of Wales is entitled to wear seventy 
different uniforms. He has a right to don 
seventeen military and volunteer uniforms 
alone. 


...-Mr. Hubert Herkomer has built, at Lech, 
Bavaria (his birthplace and that of his parents), 
a medieval tower, containing five rooms, and a 
studio of great architectural beauty. 


....Sir Moses Montefiore for two hours pre- 
vious to his death frequently prayed. As his 
life ebbed, he often uttered the words, ‘‘Thank 
God !” or ‘Thank Heaven !” 


...-Mr, Henry M. Stanley, the explorer of the 


Congo country, says the guiding motto of his 


life has been: “* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 

....A4 Hindu widow, Mrs, Ramabhai, has 
started in business at Bombay as a bookseller. 
Her husband, the late Mr. Atmaram Sagoon, 
was also a bookseller. 
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Music, 


THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


From a modest beginning, about thirty years 
ago, ay a county “convention,” similar to 80 
many others in New England communities 
to-day, this annual event in Worcester has 
gradually assumed a dignity of proportion and 
the general characteristics of a Festival, 
along with the title of one, and during the last 
five years has merited recognition as such, Its 
influence has been good, the interest init yearly 
wider ; and a commendable aim on the part of 
its promoters to make it educative in art 
has been decidedly shown. Whatever errors and 
shortcomings there have been, from year to 
year, the singleness of purpose at the bottom of 
the scheme has been clear; and especially in 
the Festivals of 1883 and 1884 the probabilities 
of its artistic future have been evident. 

The Festival for the present year began on 
Monday of last week, and closed on Friday, after 
the usual eight concerts and seven rehearsals. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn filled his customary post of 
conductor. The leading works chosen for pres- 
entation and the soloists secured have already 
been referred to at length here. The attend- 
ance was extremely large throughout ; and, as 
usual, there is a financial surplus, instead of any 
deficit for the managers to look after, Season 
tickets and single seats brought premiums. 
The pleasant Massachusetts city seemed uncom- 
monly full of strangers—musical pilgrims from 
all parts of the county, state, and from conve- 
nient cities. The weather was delightful, almost 
without interruption. The present review 
of the successive concerts must (for limited 
space and a reason to be later mentioned) be 
brief, compared with their elaborateness of 
detail. We shall confine it only to leading inci- 
dents. The principal numbers of Tuesday 
afternoon’s concert were Beethoven’s Third 
‘“‘Leonore” Overture, Alexandre Guilmant’s 
First Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, the 
‘ Awake Saturnia” from Hiindel’s * Semele,” 
and his “‘Utrecht Jubilate.” The performance by 
the orchestra of the Overture was vigorous and 
effective. By an oversight which seemed scarce- 
ly comprehensible the band parts of the Gnuil- 
mant symphony were not forthcoming ; but that 
Mr. Frederick Archer was willing to play it as 
an organ sulo, and able to make so thorough a 
success of that modified rendition, was as much 
a compliment to his own skill and familiarity 
with it as to the inherent fascination of 
Guilmant’s work. The Utrecht Jubilate gave 
atonce some insight into the defects of this 
year's Festival chorus, their performance being 
far less firm and smooth than in 1881. The 
soloists of the afternoon were Mrs. Belle Cole; 
Mr. George Want, a pleasant and niccly- trained 
tenor ; Mr. James A, Me‘culf, baritone; and Mr. 
Archer. In the evening, at the second concert, 
Henry Smart’s fine cantata, ‘The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” (thoroughly discussed by us last 
year), was the attraction. Miss Emma Juch 
sang admirably Smart’s music, so well suited 
to her voice ; and Mr. George J. Parker and A. E. 
Stoddard likewise appeared to advantage. The 
chorus, as they well might, sang almost without 
slip and with an excellent quality of tone, the 
tenors excepted. The orchestra played the ex- 
quisitely tasteful accompaniment with a finish 
that was paralleled at only two similar perform- 
ances of the Festival. The ha)l was a jam; and 
the slender possibility of more than a tenth of 
those present getting out to Main Street, in the 
event of a fire, was, as 80 often before now, quite 
disquietingly manifest. 

Wednesday afternoon’s program began with 
the familiar and beautiful Bach-Esser Toccata— 
with Raff's Lenore Symphony the main orches- 
tral selections for the concert. The soloists were 
Mrs, Sopha C. Hall, Miss Elene B. Kehew, and 
Mr. Parker—the latter, a hasty substitute for 
another artist. The Toccata was played with a 
rugged dignity and force; the Symphony re- 
ceived a crude performance, although one suffi- 
ciently dramati¢. Want of rehearsal and cer- 
tain individual incompetencies in the band were 
especially marked in the slow movement. There 
has been, by the by, no augmentation of the 
orchestra this year, Miss Kehew's natural 
capabilities have hardly been developed enough 
for an appearance at such an entertainment ; 

and the same criticism, with some modification, 
must.dismiss Mrs, Hall. The Bach cantata has 
been sung once or twice before by the Worcester 
chorus. The lees difficult contrapuntal portions 
they dealt with well, the altos and basses doing 
particularly good work in the “If All 
the World,’ and the whole chorus sustaining its 
record for the quality of its making-up, in the 
simple strength of the concluding number. But 
timidity and want of exact, sharp drill began 
to exhibit themselves this afternoon surprisingly. 
The program of Wednesday evening was by much 
the most interesting of the miscellaneous dnes. 
It opened with a Concert Overture composed 
expressly for the Festival, by a young American 
pupil of Josef Rheinberger, Mr. Arthur B, Whit- 
ing. The work was in itself interesting, reflect- 
ing Rheinberger’s style very happily, if decidedly, 
and its inclusion was at once a deserved compli- 








ment to ite writer and an index of the aims of the 

management. Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi sang 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Ah Perfido,” with that electric dra- 

matic expression and perfect vocal equipment 

which have established her among the few great 

singers of our decade. Miss Hattie J. Clapper, 

a highly promising young contralto; Mr. Whit- 

ney Mockridge, a tenor that w3 shall have occa- 

sion to say more about during the Winter; Mr. 

Leopold Lichtenberg, with some sympathetique 

and vigorous violin playing, which assuredly 

suggests a career before him, if he chooses to go 
the right way toward it—these were alike ac- 

ceptable sharers in the night’s music. Mr. D. M. 

Babcock, a basso, whose voice and good school- 
ing have been noted before this, also deserves 
compliment for his singing of the noble Hindel- 
ian air ‘Shall 1 On Mamre’s Fertile Plains!” 
The latter half of the evening was devoted to a 
repetition from last season’s scheme of Rossini's 
**Stabat Mater,” which performance was in its 
general characteristics thoroughly the best of 
the week, and one of marked artistic strength. 
The quartet, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Clapper, 
Mr. Mockridge and Mr. Babcock left little to be 
desired in any ensemble work ; and such solos as 
the ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” the ‘‘ Pro Peccatis,” and, 
in chief, Mme. Fursch-Madi’s *‘ Inflammatus,” 
(in which she may be said to have achieved a 
distinct reputation in Europe and to have some- 
what taken the number unto herself in more 
than one sense) went with especial excellence. 
The chorus naturally knew thoroughly what 
they were about, and could not well have had 
much trouble with it. The orchestra showed 
the good stuff in it, as well as that a want of 
rehearsal in less familiar music was a radical 
cause of critical dissatisfaction with themin 
other instances, 

Thursday afternoon brought the Fifth con- 
cert, which contained little of interest. Volk- 
mann’s D Minor Symphony, except as to its 
last movement and that only moderately, offers 
very little to interest—arid and mechanically 
correct kapellmeistermusik of the better sort, 
The work was noticed in this column when it 
was first produced in this city. Macfarren’s 
cantata, ‘‘ May Day,” is scarcely a work of sufti- 
cient attractiveness or dignity for the Music 
Festival. Miss Helen M. Howland sang in it 
with taste and grace, but a worn soprano, A 
young tenor, Mr. Charles F. Webber, who 
showed himself possessed of a capital voice, and 
had sound instruction in using it, made an ex- 
cellent impression in the favorite ‘ Acis” air, 
** Love, Sounds the Alarm.’’ There have been, 
however, too many detached Hiindelian airs in 
the programs. The singers, or their engagers, 
ought to recollect that one does not care to 
hear Hindel’s inexorable divisions and rigid in- 
tervals sounded just like badly-sung vocalises 
by ambitious debutants. The evening concert 
was a crowd among the other crowds ; Mechan- 
ics’ Hall was packed quite to asphyxiation. The 
** Ossian” Overture of Gade; Weber's colorsal 
air, ‘Ocean, du Ungeheur,” sung (in English, 
by the way, a novelty to which this Winter will 
likely accustom us) by Mrs. Belle Cole, in an 
artistic and intelligent style, which almost made 
amends for ber vocal inadequacy to such a piece, 
Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, Miss Juch, Mme. 
Teresa Carreno and Mr, Stoddard also took part 
in the long and almost entirely commonplace 
and patchy program, ranging from Hindel to 
Liszt and Leo Delibes. Miss Juch was twice re- 
called after an air from the “‘L’ Allegro; and 
exhibited in her encore, the familiar **Home, 
Sweet Home,” a certain degree of warmth of ex- 
pression with which it is a pity she cannot oftener 
supplement her many enviable vocal character- 
istics. ‘ . 

On Friday afternoon Goldmarks’s ‘‘ Landliche 
Hochzeit” Symphony, Meyerbeer’s Polonaise 
from the “‘Struensee”’ music, and Carl Reinecke’s 
“Manfred” Prelude constituted the orchestral 
features, Mr. Parker gave a couple of ballads 
(we have not even the patience to put an exclam- 
ation point after the above sentenve); and a 
portion of the ‘“‘ Tower of Babel ” was presented 
—the same given in 1884, Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, another singer with whom we have no 
previous acquaintance, sang an air from ‘‘Eli- 
jah” and the *‘ From Mighty Kings” in “ Judas 
Maccabaeus” ; to neither of which the young lady 
is, in her present stage of professional training, 
at all competent. The playing of the symphony 
was almost uninterruptedly coarse and seramb- 
ling, the orchestra apparently having not seen 
it for a good while, or taking up their parts now 
without enough rehearsal. The first movement, 
the tricky Variations, was given in a very 
reprehensible fashion, The “Tower of Babel’’ 
received a sufficiently expressive and dignified 
interpretation, particularly the final one of 
three Choruses of the. Races, in which the 
Festival chori showed some of their best 
points, That the famous storm-episode should 
be more noisy than according to Rubinstein’s 
impressiveness, can be inferred from the nu- 
merical weakness of the orchestra that Mr. 
Zerrahn led—twelve violins, four ’cellos, four 
violas, aud four contrabasses, two flutes, two 
clarioneta—and the like. The gran cassa did 
duty with a faithful enthusiasm and persistency 





that, under the circumstances, stuck fiery off 


Critical interest had, since tha publication of 
the Festival’s programs, centered itself chiefly 
on Friday night’s concert, when ‘‘ The Messiah” 
was to be performed according to the new ver- 
sion of Robert Franz, who, some years ago, at 
the incitement of the Boston Hiindel and Haydn 
Society, undertook a complete re-editing of the 
score, with new additional accompaniments, and 
a searching consideration of the best and truest 
way, according to Hiandel’s aims and practice, 
in writing and giving the oratorio. The last 
Birmingham Festival introduced Franz’s version 
t» England. Through the enterprise of the 


Worcester Festival Committee it has had its 
first hearing in America on this occasion, 
Critics abroad and in this country have detailed 
the changes made, Briefly, the more important 
of such are the relegation of the opening bars 
of sundry of the familiar choruses in Part I 
to soloists: (who afterward give place to the 
usual choral handling); the elimination of 
much unauthorized brass, and the organ’s 
libitum interferences ; the incessant changes in 
tempi, and corresponing alteration of metrono- 
mic marks; the real additions to the scoring of 
pages here and there, to vary or strengthen the 
‘He Shall Feed His Flock,” restored to a single 
voice and in one key, and the like—none of 
them vital to the oratorio’s preserving its old- 
time semblance. Most of what Mozart did for 
good, legitimately, in fair accordance with au- 
thority or the spirit of the work, Franz 
has left; what was otherwise he has re- 
dressed. To the general public who know 
and love “The Messiah” and will be loath to 
have it tampered with however judiciously, the 
only decided alteration will be hearing the 
choruses in question begun by the soloists and 
four voices, instead of the four or five hundred 
who presently are uplifted in the familiar way ; 
but the a is far from distasteful, and the 
gain in variety and effect is, in such instances 
as “Unto Us A Child is Born,” wonderful, 
The reader can examine into the whole subject 
of Franz’s version and its details elaewhere. Of 
the performance, we can only say here that, so 
far as concerned the soloists the present mect 
was uneven and hesitating for the wost part. 
Mme. FurschMadi’s unsurpassed endowment and 
ever-present sense of musical propriety carried 
her again through music so outside of her sphere 
super-excellence and so uncongenial as the two of 
airs allotted to her—‘*But Thou Didst Not 
Ieave” and the ‘1 Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.” Mrs. Stone Barton, Miss Clapper, Mr. 
Mockridge and Mr. Whitney, sang now passably, 
now very well, now indifferently. The accompa- 
niment by Mr. Zerrahn’s orchestra was careful 
and sufficiently smooth, showing pains inprepar- 
ation ; and thechorus, after an inauspicious out- 
setting, soon get well warmed to their work, and 
acquitted themselves considerably better than 
was to be anticipated. But it may be said just 
here, and once for all, that an unequivocal 
change seemed to have come over this recently 
strong and competent body of ringers. We 
have no doubt that it is only a temporary cloud. 
{t must be looked to at once and eharply or the 
results will be disastrous indeed. Not. ning but 
red publed drill can restore the old stock to the 
healthful state it was in a year or #o back; and 
it needs accessions in the sopranos and tenors, 
who can be entirely depended on. Mr, Zerrahn 
was heartily applauded on the conclusion of the 
oratorio. 

it will be readily inferred from the above that 
the Festival for this year brought disappoint- 
ments to us; and such is, to our surprise and re- 
gret, the case, Apart from the indifferent per- 
rormances of the chorus, the fault most readily 
provided against during a single Winter’s work, 
the fundamental troubles are far from being 
new. 

‘he scheme of the Festival absolutely requires 
shortening. The successive programs demand 
similar curtailment. With these first steps, 
there will be no need for the Committee to coun- 
tenance any but first-rate vocal talent, merely 
to fill out a week of music, and audiences will 
not be forced to listen to raw or passé singers, 
More independence as to local prejudices must 
be maintained. If the programs must so con- 
siderably exceed metropolitan length, and enter 
upon so general a ficld, which requires a large 
outlay for solo singers, let the orchestra do 
the main work of making the concerts dignified, 
and educative; and let the orchestra be of 
sufficient size and properly drilled. The 
conservatism (or is it indifference?) as to mod- 
ern composcrs is, to say the least, curious, Lf 
the Festival is to educate, the community ought 
tu know more of at least leading contemporary 
musicians in Europe. The symphonic selection 
ought to be in better choice and more liberal, 
This year, by the by, Wagner’s uname appears 
once (the ‘* Winter-Stiirme” from “ Die Wal- 
kiire”) and Beethoven's twice, neither time re- 
lating to a symphony or concerto, Such excres- 
cences as drawing-room ballads, trite Itahan 
arias, and performers whose only claim to a 
hearing is com’ jonate curiosity, ought not 
to be permitted. In the direction of the details 
of the programs we gladly recognize a higher 
standard than im other years; bat so much re- 
mains to be gained! The chorus, es has 
been said, require immediate attention. 
The German choral societies of the city 
ought to be inchided in it if possible, and would 
be a valuable reinforcement, The committees 
and general management of the Festival are 
justly elated at its continued financial success 
and broadened reputation ; but their charge is 
in danger of dry-rotting before it is yet a full- 
grown bough. It is true that part of the diffi- 
culty lies in the very intimate connection between 
the Festival and Worcester’s fine educational 
system, as well as the invention of helping more 
or less local talent to get the start that is so 
often denied it elsewhere. But there must be 
more discrimination on this point. It will be 
observed that, of the choral music, nota single 
selection was on the list that the chorus had not 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ARCHER, F. M., accepts call to Chariton, Ia. 
a -e L., A., Atlanta, Ill., supplies at Atlantic, 





= E. G., Highland Park, Ill, re- 

signs. 

COLMAN, Cu East Bridgeport, Conn. 
called to East New York, L. ia , , 

DAY, Parumer, ord. at New Marion, Ind. 


DILTS, Asa R., Jr., accepts call to Park Ave. 
ch., Plainfield, N. J. 

FARLEY, E. J., Hamilton Theo. Sem., ord. in 
Souh New Berlin, N. Y., Sept. 16th. 
FULLER, A. W. Burlington, Ia., resigna. 
JACOBS, A., Bedford, Ia., resigns. 

JONES, W. C., called to Jamaica, L. I. 

MABIE, H. C., D.D., Belvidere, Ill., called to 
First ch., St. Paul, Minn, 

MAVER, J. G., Anoka, Minn., accepts call to 
Edgerton, Wis. 


MoGEE, Franx, Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Charlestown, W. Va. 

MOXLEY, 8. D., Mount Morris, acce_ta call to 
Nunda, N. Y 

ONDERDONK, Wm. M., accepts call to First 
ch,, Cedar Falla, Ia. 

RAY, R. C., Bushnell, Ill., removes to East 
Providence, R. I, 

STOWE, W. T., Millard Ave. ch., Chicago, [l., 
culled to East Saginaw, Mich, 

TEMPLE, R. J., ord. in Evanston, Ill. 
WIGGIN, F. W. ©., Waukon, Ill, resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAKE, H. P., Ticonderoga, N. Y¥., aecepts call 
to supply at Branford, Conn., for one year. 

BIEHFORD, W. F., Manitou, Col., resigns; re- 
moves to California, 

BRADLEY, Wriu1m, Hartland, Mich., resigns, 

COMSTOCK, D. W,, Oakland, Ia., resigns, 

DICKINSON, Geonce R., Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Atlautic ch,, St. Paul, Minn. 

EDWARDS, Sreruen, ord. in Hammond, Wis., 
Sept. 15th. 

‘FOX, Aumon K., Wauponsie, Ill., aceepte call to 
Denmark, Ia. 

FRENCH, Davin E., ord. in Vassalboro’, Me., 
Bept. 16tb. 

GUILD, Cuarves L.,, inst. in Enosburgh, Vt., 
Aug. 26th, 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Aitkin, called to St, 
Cloud, Minn. , 

HEPWORTH, Groras H., Belleville Avenue vh., 
Newark, N. J., resigns, 

HOLDEN, Freperick A., ord. pastor in Bar- 
rington, N, H., Sept. 18th. 

HORTON, Jacos, Bangor Seminary, accepts call 
to South Gardiner, Me. 

HURD, Avpert C., Killingly, Conn., accepts 
cail to Thorndike, Mass, 

LAMB, Georce C., Marshalltown, Ia., resigns, 

LEWIS, Ricuarp, Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 

LYON, Asa P., Perry, called to Rock Rapids, Ia. 

a ~ ae W., Clarion, accepts call to Sib- 
ey, la. 

MOMENT, A. H., Seventieth Street ch., New 
York City, resigns, 

NEWTON, D. Avaustine, La ter, pti 
cull to Stoneham, Mass, 

OADHAMS, Tuomas 8., ord. in Shopiere, Wis,, 
Bept. 2d. 

PEEBLES, Gronoe, Avon, IIl., resigns, 

vor A. G., accepts call to Warren, 

e. 





PITYS, E. T., West ch,, Portland, Me., accepta 
cail to Pilgrimage ch., Plymoutb, Mass. 
REID, Taomas J., Nashua, Ia., accepts call to 
Anoka, Minn. F 

ROOT, Avaustine, withdraws acceptance of his 
call to Windsor, Mass, 

WESTWOOD, Henry ©., Auburn, Me., resigns. 

WINN, W. B., accepta call to Auburn, Cal, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARR, Wm. A., accepts call to First ch., De- 
troit, Mich, : 

BEALE, We1seL, accepts call to New Madri 
and Clarkton, Mo, 

CHILDS, E. W., Jonesville, Mich., resigns; re- 
moves to Ann Arbor, 

CLARK, Wa. C., accepts call to Riverside, [l, 

CLEVELAND. 'T. P., accepts call to Fourth ch., 
Atlanta, Ga, ’ 

FAIR, R. A., Abbeville, 8. C., resigns. 

GOURLEY, Joun, South Lyons, Mich., accepts 
call to Lewisburg, Penn. 

HOGE, Pryron H., Richmond, Va., called to 
First ch., Wilmington, N, C. 

IRWIN, J. C., called to Fullerton, Neb. 

KELLOGG, 8. H., D.D,, Western Theo, Sem., 
Alleghany, Penn., called to St. James Pi. 
ch., Toronto, Can. 

LONG, Joun D., accepts call to Maywood, Iil. 

McCULLOUGH, W. H., accepts call to Wills 
Point, Forney, and Canton, Tex. 

NEEL, W. H., called to Farmville, Va. 

PRUUDFIT, Avexanpen, address, 8 8. Broad- 
way, Baltimore, Ma. 

RIGGS, Hzaman C©., D.D., St. Peters ch., 
Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

SALMON, James, Bangor, ig gag 

‘ate etown, Tex, to 

wre ia ‘Apple reek, Mo. ‘ 

WILLIAMS, E. W., accepts call to Second ch., 
Abbeville, 8. 


, 8. C. 
WILSON, L. H., , Tex., accepts call to. 
BO a i iealiy Goat, ae * 





ERGER, Fernandina, accepts call to 
ane 
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School and College. 


In his address, as President of the British 
Assoviation, D. Lyon Playfair spoke of the sup- 
port of universities : 





_ “The state has always felt bound to alter and im- 

prove universities, even when their endowments 
are so large as to render it unnecessary to support 
them by public funds. When universities are poor, 
Parliament gives aid to them from Imperia] taxa- 
tion. In this country that aid has been given with 
a very sparing hand. Thus the universities and 
colleges of Ireland have received acout £30,000 an- 
nually, and the same sum has been granted to the 
four universities of Scotland, Compared with Im- 
perial aid to foreign universities euch sums are 
small. A single German university, like Strassburg 
or Leipzig, receives above £40,000 annually, or £10,- 
v0 more than the whole colleges of Ireland or of 
Scotland, Strassburg, for instance, has had her uni- 
versity and its library rebuilt at a cost of £711,000, 
and receives an annual! subscription of £43,000. In 
rebuilding the university of Strassburg eight labora- 
tories have been provided, so as to equip it fully 
with the modern requirements for teaching and re- 
search, The cost of these Jaboratories has been as 
follows: Chemical Institute, £35,000; Physica) Ln- 
situte, £28,000; Botanical Institute, £26,000; Ob- 
servatory, £25,000; Anatomy, £42,000; Clinical Sur- 
gery, £26,000; vhysiological Chemistry, £16,000; 
Physiological Institute, £13,900, Prussia, the most 
economical pation in the world, spends £391,000 
yearly out of taxation on her universities. The 
recent action of France is still more remarkable. 
Startied by the Intellectual sterility shown in the 
war, France has made gigantic efforts to retrieve her 
position, and has rebuilt the provincial colleges at 
4 cost of £3,280,000, while her annual budget for 
their support now reaches half a million of pounds, 
In order to open these provincial colleges to the best 
talent of France, more than 600 scholarships have 
been founded at an annual cost of £30,000, Other 
Eoropean nations are advancing on the same jines, 
Switzerland is a remarkable illustration of how a 
country can compensate itself for its natural disad- 
vantages by a scientific education of its people. 
Switzerland contains neither coal nor the ordinary 
raw materials of industry, and is separated from 
other countries, which might supply them, by moun- 
tain barriers, Yet, by a singularly good system of 
graded schools, and by the great technical college 
of Zurich, she has become a prosperous manufac- 
turing country. In Great Britain we have nothing 
comparable to this technical college, either in mag- 
nitude or efficiency. Belgium is reorganizing its 
universities, and the state has freed the localities 
from the charge of buildings, and will in future 
equip the universities with efficient teaching re- 
sources out of public taxation. Holland, with a 
population of 4,000,000, and a small revenue of 
£9,000,000, spends £186,000 on her four uni- 
versities, Contrast this iiberality of foreign 
countries in the promotion of higher instruc- 
tion with the action of our own country, Scot- 
land, like Holiand, has four universities, and is 
not very different from it in population; but it only 
receives £30,000 from the state, The wealthy unl- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are gradually 
constructing laboratories for science. The mer- 
chant princes of Manchester have equipped their 
new Victoria University with similar laboratories. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities have also done 
80, partly at the cost of the Government, and largely 
by private subscriptions, The poorer universities 
of Aberdeen and St. Andrews are stil] inefficiently 
provided with the modern appliances for teaching 
science. London has one smal] Government college 
and two chartered colleges, but is wholly destitute 
of a teaching university, It would excite great as- 
tonishment at the Treasury if we were to make the 
modest request that the great metropolis, witha 
population of four millions, should be put into as efmi- 
client academical position as the town of Strassbarg, 
with 104,000 inhubitants, by receiving, as that town 
does, £43,000 annually for academic instruction, and 
£700,000 for university buildings. Manchester has 
already its university. Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Leeds and Bristol have colleges more or less com- 
plete, Liverpool converts a disused lunatic asylum 
into a college for sane people. Cardiff rents an in- 
firmary for a collegiate building. Dundee, by pri- 
vate benefaction, rears a Baxter College with larger 
ambitions,” 

...- The most interesting event of the season, in 
educational matters, was the opening of Bryn 
Mawr College for women, which took place on 
Wednesday, the 23d inst. These exercises, held 
in the assembly room in Taylor Hall, brought 
together hundreds of people from Philadelphia 
and neighboring cities, Dr, James E. Rhoads, 
president of the college, told of the late Joseph 
W. Taylor, a member of the Society of Friends, 
by whose bequest the college was founded, and 
described the curriculum chosen for it. Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, followed, and 
explained the ‘‘ group system” of studies, as it 
has been used in other colleges and is to be used 
here. President Chase, of Haverford, the Friends 
College for boys near by, spoke cordial words of 
welcome to the ‘‘sister” come to compete with 
his college, and then entered into a somewhat 
proloriged defense of the value of the study of 
Greek and Latin in colleges. Philip C. Garrett, 
of the board of trustees, said that there was no 
poem to be read, as is usual on such occasions, 
but he was most happy to introduce the greatest 
American poet, James Russell Lowell. Mr. 
Lowell told of the great kindness of the Friends 
to him when he came to Philadelphia, forty 
years ago, as the cause of his presence among 
them at the opening of a college under their 
care, As to the question of collegiate training, 
he preferred to think of it not as a direct means 

oft winning bread, but as something to sweeten 





during the rest of his life every mouthful of 
bread which a man should ever eat. The guests 
then looked tarough the beautiful buildings, 
and after doing full justice to a bountifal lunch 
spread in the gymnasium, departed by their vari- 
ous trains, well pleased with the new college. 
....Rev. Edward C. Winslow, Amherst Col- 
lege, 1870, of Big Rapids, Mich., has been elected 
professor of Latin in Wabash College, Ind. 


The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 11TH. 


THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA, IL KINGS, vu, 
1—17. 


Nores.—*‘A measure of fine flour.” —-A seab, or 
peck. That is, ground wheat. By fine flour is 
pot meant bolted flour, but rather like our Gra- 
ham flour.———*' Tw9 measures of barley.” — 
Barley is cheaper than wheat, and the ordinary 
food of poor people, except as they eat some 
even cheaper pulse.———‘‘A shekel.”’—Nearly 
fifty cents. The price isa high one, but much 
less than it had been in the famine.———‘‘ In 
the gate of Samaria,” —Where merchante would 
go to meet loads of provisions coming into the 
city.———"* The captain.”—Of cavalry.- 

**On whose hand the king leaned.”—Who was 
his closest attendant.--—-" Windows in 
heaven.”’—Out of which bread should fall, like 
manna,——-—“* At the entering in of the gate.”- 

And so outside of the gate, where lepers were 
banished, soas not to produce contagion, but 
yet where they could beg._—-—** The tilight.” 

At evening.———“‘ The outermost part,” 
Nearest the city._——*"* The Lord had made the 
host of the Syrians hear,”’—This appears to 
be a miracle; for we do not find that 
there were any Hittites there.—--—* The 
Hittites.”—There were w powerful people 
at an earlier time,who had rule of this whole 
region, Later the Syrians ruled about Damas- 
cus, and the Hittites bad their capital at Car- 
chemish, between the Syrians and the Euphrates, 
They were tributary, at this time, to As-yria, 
-———"* Kings of the Egyptians,” —It was natural 
enough that they should expect these people to 
be hired against them, It was the common way 
of seeking aid. ——-** Raiment,”—Embroidered 
garments, worked with gold, silver, and colors, 
and of permanent value, as they would fit any- 
body. —** Punishment will overtake us.”"—Or, 
our sin will find us out ; so margin.—--~-‘ Por- 
ter.”—Who kept the gate shut and might an- 
swer any one who came after sunset,—-* The 
horses tied,”—-Outside the tents, by ropes 
fastened to a fetter about one foot, or, rather, 
two or more feet,————"* To hide themselves,” — 
Such an ambush is a very common stratagem in 
Eastern war, ** Five of the horses that re- 
main.”—This implies that but few remained, 
and the parenthesis following develops this, say- 
ing that the horses have perished, like the men, 
until few are left.———* Two chariols with 
horses.”"—That would be four horses, The 
‘five’ suggested were a round number. Two 
chariots were taken to support each other, and 
that if one was captured the other might escape. 
* Unto Jordan,”—In the direction of 
the Syrians’ home. 

Instruction,—Elisha was not frightened by the 
king and officers who had come to kill him. 
What is the use of fearing death? Be ready for 
it. 

There is something impressive about goodness 
and faith. The king did not kill Elisha, after all. 
He did not quite believe him, but he respected 
him. 

It does not pay to be a scoffer. Scofting at 
God’s Word is easy. A witticism seems an easy 
and cheap way of meeting the claims of religion ; 
but it 18 dear in the end, as the king's officer 
found to his cost. 

What more hopeless than the position of these 
four lepers, between the shut city and the hos- 
tile army, and starving to death?, But even 
there their opportunity came, So opportunities 
for good come to the humblest. ; 

Don’t be discouraged. Do something. Die 
doing something, rather than doing nothing. 
Never say it is of no use, 

Use all the wisdom you have. 
chances, and take the best. 

Why can’t we all be as sensible as those poor 
lepers in the matter of the salvation of the 
soul? If we keep still, and do nothing, we shall 
die. The only chance of eternai life is in seek- 
ing Christ’s salvation. 

One who seeks Christ has before him no such 
doubt as in the case of these lepers. Life is 
certain, There is abundance with him, and we 
need not fear. 

If you have good news, tell it. There are peo- 
ple who seem satisfied if they and their family 
can be saved, and want nothing more. But 
tbat is not enough. The world is to be saved. 
Every ignorant man and child in the hovels of 
poverty needs the Gospel. Learn the lepers’ 
gratitude, and give others the Gospel. 

So the skeptic died, trodden under foot in the 
crush of the abundance of food. When the 

believers are saved, then the lot of the unbe- 
liever is not with them. 








Oonsider the 





..»-A bad place for dudes to get a fit—Tou- 
louse, 


...-A crank is the man whose ideas differ from 
your own. 


...-A column of jokes is often merely a revi- 
val of the fittest. 


...-Small-pox in Canada somewhat lessens the 
number of bank defalcations, 


.... [tis school again these days. The same 
thing may also be said of the nights. 


...-The oasis of Fignig has been given to 
France. Fignig is no doubt the African for 
** picnic,” when you have a bad cold. 


...«The pin seems to be the lode-star of wo- 
man’s existence. It’s hair-pin, rolling-pin, or 
pin money that she’s reaching out for contin- 
ually. 


...-Fasuion Note.—Mme. Adam is the best- 
dressed woman in Paris. History repeats itself. 
Mme. Adam was also the best-dressed woman in 
the Garden of Eden, 


...-Besides other labors, the women of Fiji 
have to do all the fishing. The male Fijians 
evidently don’t wish to acquire a reputation for 
wild and thrilling exaggeration. 


«+». ‘*What’s the population of Chicago?” 
asked a gewtleman ofa citizen. ‘ Not lers than 
700,000 souls,” was the reply. ‘‘ But I want the 
total population. Not simply those with souls,” 


... Seven-hundred-and-titty-dollar fans are 
very common in New York; but sensible girls 
don’t look for such presents. They take a fifty- 
cent fan, and $749.50 in ice cream and soda 
water, 


...-An exchange has dropped to this: * At 
Union, Iowa, Mr. Charles Revere and Miss Min- 
nie Flagg bave just been married. ‘A union of 
hearte, a union of hands, and the Flagg of our 
Union for Rever.’ ” 


....Cuslomer (entering unexpectedly): ‘So, 
sir, I’ve caught you putting water in the milk.” 
Milkman: ‘‘Yes—er—no ; that is, sir, I'm only 
washing it. You don’t s’pose l’m going to serve 
my customers with dirty milk ;do you?” 


....Ragman: “ Madame, shust dventy-four 
pounds.” Biddy: ** Ye old scoundrel, it weighs 
over forty, for oi weighed it meself.” Ragman: 
“ B'lieve me, Madam, I vouldn’t sheat a child. 
But my scales vill only vay dventy-four pounds.” 


..-.'*O, George, how superlatively still, 
clear, and beautijul is the night!” she whispered 
leaning her finely-veined temple against his 
coat collar: ‘How soothing, how restful!” 
* Yes,” he replied, toying with her chestnut au- 
reole hair: ‘* What a night to shoot cats!” 


..-“*Hello, Bub! Is this a good place to 
hunt for reed birds?” ‘Y-e-s.” “Seen any 
*round here?” ‘No. Pop’s been beatin’ the 
marshes for over a week.” “Did he get any?” 
‘No, he didn’t get none, That’s why it’s 4 good 
place to hunt ’em ; but as to finding ’em, it’s the 
meanest place in Jarsey.” 


...-Sympathizing Friend: * Is it true, my dear 
Mrs, Brown, that your husband committed sui- 
cide?” Mrs, Brown (recently bereaved): “I 
am afraid it is.” Sympathizing Friend: “What 
in the world could have induced him to commit 
such a rash and desperate act?” Mrs. Brown: 
“T haven’t the faintest idea. I never knew 
John to do such a thing before.” 


...- Hearing a noise at night, Jones descends, 
with a lighted candle, and discovers a burglar 
escaping with a full sack. ‘ Hello!” he cries. 
‘Come back, you!” ‘Eh, what?’ returns the 
burglar. ‘‘Ah, yes—the silver candlestick! 
Permit me.” He takes it from the hand of the 
astonished Jones, and puts it into his bag. 
“Ten thousand thanks. Have I forgotten any- 
thing else?” 


.... Great Jumbo’s gone, 

His trunk ie packed for aye ; 

And now he journeys toward his native sky ; 

High up among the elephantine hosts 

He’ll wander grandly with the other ghosts. 

No more the circus band shall grieve his ear, 

Nor shouts of thousands rising, tier on tier ; 

But,far away from bug)e’s blare and beat of drum, 

The fife’s shrij) shriek, the viol’s drowsy strum, 

He’ll take his rest, his earthly labors o’er, 

Where—Heaven be praised !—we shal] not hear 
his snore. 


....Mrs. G—— had entertained the whist 


club, and, everything going off smoothly and hav- 
ing gotten her hand in, she decided to invite in 
a few more people, to whom she was indebted, 
the next evening. So, making out her list, she 
sent her little daughter Louise to deliver the in- 
vitations. Louise’s first stop was at Mrs. Dr. 
A——’s, and, having delivered her message, Mrs. 
A—— said: ‘‘Why Louise, I am afraid your 
mamma is undertaking too much, after having 
had the whist club last evening.” ‘‘Oh! I 
guess not,” said the little girl: ‘ I heard her tell 
papa this morning that there was sinff enough 
left for three parties.” 





Literature. 

[The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Ir is by no means easy to reconstruct the 
political history of the rank and file of the 
American people during the period from 
1783 to 1803. It may, perhaps, be thought 
less necessary to do so in recounting the 
history of that period, when the suffrage 
was greatly limited, than in the case of 
periods when universal suffrage has pre- 
vailed and the mass have counted for more. 
Yet, even for that period, it greatly needs to 
be done; for government, though not yet 
completely democratic, was democratic to 
a considerable extent, and was daily be- 
coming more so. Historians have made us 
familiar with the public events of the time, 
and with the characters and achievements 
of the leaders; but, like the medizeval ro- 
mances of chivalry, they tell us little of 
what the multitude are meanwhile thinking 
and doing. This defect Professor Mc- 
Master has undertaken to supply; and we 
must be grateful to him for the effort, even 
though we believe he has too easily satis- 
fied himself in its prosecution, and has been 
too little observant of the natural limita- 
tions imposed upon its success. For 
it is often very difficult to obtain 
evidence as to what the public opin- 
ion of even one state upon a given 
measure or event was, which shall 
satisfy a cautious and critical mind. The 
newspapers generally are far from afford- 
ing alone a sufficient basis for safe induc- 
tions. Here and there a mousing member 
of one of our historical societies, who 
writes nothing, has, by years of reading 
and search, absorbed sufficient familiarity 
with the past of his own state to be able 
to pronounce upon such questions with 
certainty; but generalizations, valid for 
the country at large, are often hardly 
to be reached by any one. Professor 
McMaster has approached this subject with 
far too much contidence. Newspapers and 
pamphlets content him (even of pamphlets 
the first volume refers to but few); and 
his tendency is to regard any pamphlet 
and any communication in a newspaper as 
typical, as evidence of the views of large 
numbers of people. It is needless to re- 
mark that this is a highly uncritical 
method. But it is made still more unsafe 
by his strong propensity to select for de- 
scription the most highly-spiced and violent 
expressions of opinion. One who knew 
nothing of our political history would be 
tempted to ask, as he read his pages, 
whether there were any moderate men in 
the United States between 1783 and 1803. 
An author ought, also, to distinguish ex- 
pressions of his own views from those he 
is describing much more clearly than is 
here done; for the reader is led into mis- 
apprebensions which, though momentary, 
are annoying; and this the more frequently 
because such summaries of pamphlets or 
newspaper articles are almost always 
thrown into Professor McMaster’s own 
hightened and peculiar style. This bas at 
times an amusing effect, as whtre, for in- 
stance, James Monroe, whose style differed 
considerably, to say the least, from the 


F author’s, nevertheless falls into it as natur- 


ally as the apostles speak English to the 
mediums. Interesting as some of these 
extracts and summaries are, we think it 
would be well greatly to diminish their ex- 
tent in subsequent volumes, which, in- 
deed, will requife much compression if 
three of them are to cover our history 
from 1808 to 1861. 

The most novel portions of these two 
volumes are those devoted to things not 
political, principally Chapters I and XII, 
the end of Chapter V, the beginning of 
Chapter VIL, and the middle of Chapter 
VUI. These portions are planned with 
much skill; the topics and method of treat- 
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ment are chosen with great tact; and the 
result is a highly interesting narrative. 
But that it is as sound and reliable as it is 
interesting cannot safely be affirmed ; 
there is the same disposition, which we 
have already noted, to make a single state- 
ment of a newspaper carry far too great a 
weight of inference. In social history, 
many things can be said which itis hard 
either to prove or to disprove. But let us 
take, as capable of a little more definiteness 
than most subjects, that of money and 
coinage. Only a few pages are given to the 
subject. On ‘the first of these (I, 23), we 
are told that a pistareen, or tenth of a Span- 
ish dollar, would correspond to about 
twenty cents of our money; that, in New 
England, six shillings, or one hundred and 
eight pence (the same error is repeated on 
p. 191), made a dollar; and that the school- 
boy was expected to know whether a pis- 
tareen, New York money, was worth more 
or less than a pistareen, New England 
money, as if a pistareen were either a coin 
or money of account of either New York 
or New England. A curiously gratuitous 
blunder in this matter may be found on 
page 544. In a summary of a newspaper 
argument, the sentence occurs: ‘‘ Twelve 
dollars a day is seventeen hundred and 
fifty-two pounds a year.” A foot-note re- 
marks upon this in the following sapient 
manner: ‘It should seem, at first sight, 
as if this computation were wrong; but it 
must be remembered that the money of 
1789 was not the money of 18838; that, while 
a Spanish dollar contained eight shillings 
at New York, these shillings were English 
shillings, and that two Spanish dollars and 
a half made an English pound.” Not only 
is the explanation quite wrong—for a Span- 
ish dollar did not make eight English 
shillings, and so two und a half did not 
make an English pound—but there was no 
difficulty to explain. A Spanish dollar 
equaled eight New York shillings, twelve 
of them equaled ninety-six New York 
shillings, or four and eight-tenths New 
York pounds, end 365 x 4.8=1752. A still 
more remarkable statement occurs when 
the currency of Massachusetts is under 
discussion (IT; #669). ‘Travelers from 
abroad,” we are told, ‘‘smiled to see a 
tradesman, who wished to pay three 
shillings four and a half pence to 
his customer, put down on _ the 
coupter a quarter, an eighth, and a six- 
teenth of a Spanish milled dollar, two half- 
pence of George II, and one of George III. 
Six dimes would, in New England, have 
served as well.” Travelers from abroad 
might well smile to see a debt of fifty-six 
and a quarter cents liquidated by the pay- 
ment of forty-six; and we, also, may be al- 
lowed to smile at the thought of the Yan- 
kee shopman’s paying six dimes in place of 
either of the two. If the reader thinks that 
such a treatment of the interesting subject 
of current money affords no evidence of 
untrustworthiness, let him turn to page 9 
of Volume I, and observe that the author, 
in stating the results of the census of 1790, 
has not taken the trouble to make his state- 
ment, in the text, of our total population 
come within forty-four thousand of agree- 
ment with the sum of the populations of 
the states, as given by him in a foot-note. 
On the same page, we read, ‘* More were in 
the Southern than in the Northern States”; 
and then, after an interval of one line, that 
‘*the five states of Maryland, Virginia, the 
two Carolinas, and Georgia, counted as 
citizens almost one-half of all the English- 
speaking people in America.” Both can- 
not be true. It is the former which is in- 
correct. The treatment of the history of 
the post-office and of the history of litera- 
ture is capable of similar exposition; but 
the errors we have adduced are sufficient 
in number, and significant enough in char- 
aracter, to justify our strictures. Isolated 
or insignificant errors we do not care to 
mention. 


As to rounded completeness or propor- 
tion, the presentation of social history is 
even more defective than the presentation 
of political history. For instance, what 
could be more important portions of this 
than the history of religion, the history of ed- 
ucation, and the history of literature? Yet 
one could not put together, from these two 
arge volumes, any sort of complete account 
of either one of the three. The history of re. 


of less than a page on the New England 
farmer’s religion, four on the New England 
minister, two on religion in New York, les, 
than one on religion in the South, three on 
a single Unitarian preacher, three upon the 
Illuminati, two upon Jefferson’s infidelity, 
three pages on the New England Sabbath, 
and four on the Cane Ridge Revival, which 
is called “‘ a moral awakening, such as this 
world had never beheld.” And all these 
are widely scattered through the two vol- 
umes. 

Much of the fragmentary character, an 
much of the inaccuracy of Mr. McMaster’s 
work, arises from the nature of his sources. 
To have resolved to include in his scheme 
much more than had been included by 
other historians was a signal merit; but it 
did not absolve him from the duty of mak- 
ing first the acquisitions which they had 
made, adding afterward whatever he 
pleased. And to these acquisitions there 
was no royal road; he must go over the 
sources which they had gone over. He has 
preferred to neglect the foundations and 
devote himself to the superstructure. It is 
difficult to believe that he had read, e. g., 
the “St. Clair Papers,” or ‘‘Adams’s Galla- 
tin,” before writing his second volume. 
Meanwhile, his reliance on newspapers is 
extraordinary; they are the sources re- 
ferred to for more than half his facts. In- 
deed, the first third of his second volume 
contains no less than one hundred and 
thirty references to one newspaper alone. 
One result is that, since they are mostly 
New York and Philadelphia newspapers, 
New England and the South are treated 
neither with fullness nor with intelligence. 
Another result is the heterogeneity and in- 
completeness we have alluded to. No man 
can write a good history of the United 
States by pitchforking together fragments 
of contemporary newspapers, even with 
the addition of extensive summaries of 
party pamphlets. 


We have left ourselves little room to 
speak of Mr. MtMaster’s style. It is a close 
imitation of Lord Macaulay’s; but with 
the faults hightened. There is the same 
tendency to exaggeration; but it is more 
constant, and carried to far greater lengths; 
sometimes, indeed, to 2s ludicrous extent, 
as when he speaks of ‘freaks of which a 
man of sense ought to have been ashamed 
to dream” (Il, 94); calls the letters of our 
alphabet ‘‘ letters familiar to hundreds of 
geherations of men,” (I, 428) and says 
Gerry’s reply ‘‘ forced Talleyrand to add 
one more to his hundreds of thousands of 
falsehoods (II, 408).” The reader will ob- 
serve that this requires the alphabet to 
have been invented at least as early as the 
forty-third century, B. C., and gives 
Talleyrand an allowance of at least four- 
teen lies a day, from the age of four on. 
There is the same attachment to balanced 
sentences. There is the same peculiar 
manner of making allusions, though Ma- 
caulay would hardly have spoken of 
‘* qutos-da.fé (why use the Portuguese 
form?) more sweeping than that per- 
formed by the curate, the barber, and the 
housekeeper on the little library at La 
Mancha” (I, 39) as if La Mancha were a 
village, or alluded to the famous mutiny at 
the Nore as the mutiny ‘‘ at the mouth of 
the Noire,” (11, 431) wherever thut may be. 
Nor would Macaulay have called the Vice- 
President ‘‘the President’s Vice,” nor 
written ‘‘O tempores” or ‘‘ Dei gratias,” 
But there is much more than the arrange- 
ment of the sentence to remind of Macau- 
lay; the arrangement of the paragraphs, 
the whole method of composition, is strik- 
ingly similar. Perhaps the most annoying 
fault of Mr. McMaster’s style consists in 
the over-ingenious management of the 
transitions from one subject to another. 
A writer of history need not be afraid to 
change his subject sometimes, nor attempt 
to conceal the fact by saying, for instance, 
after two pages on the yellow fever: ‘‘ But 
the disease did not seem half so terrible to 
the people as the treaty,” and then pro- 
ceed to describe the reception of Jay’s 
treaty. 

Still, it is faults of matter, rather than of 
style, of which one may justly complain in 
reading these volumes. They are no doubt 
interesting; one can only lament.that an 
attempt whose inception was so laudable 

has been carried out with so little research, 





igion extracted from them would consist 


A prorounD and admirable thought lies 
at the bottom of Mr, E. C. Cummings’s Nature 
in Scripture. A Study of Bible Verification in 
the Range of Common Experience (Portland, 
Me.: Hoyt, Fogg & Donham); but it requires 
too much struggle with the difficulties of the 
author’s elusive style to apprehend it, though 
there are passages in his work which stand up 
gleaming, high above hisown obscurity and high 
above the range of ordinary thinking. His 
point, as we understand it, is that man is 
born into a complex system, divinely contrived 
for his development, whose parts go on in cor- 
relation with each other, each obeying the same 
will and representing fundamentally the same 
moral ideas, as far as it comes in contact with 
man. So that man has, in the tuition of Na- 
ture, essentially the same tuition marked out 
for him in the spiritual realm by the Bible. The 
Bible, he maintains, is based, in this sense, on 
Nature, and Nature, in the same gense, is in 
obedient correlation with the Bible. Thesacred 
books become such by their relation to the di- 
vine process of teaching, and their authority is 
sustained by this correlation. This view is 
elaborated in a series of chapters, arranged to 
develop the proposition and the argument to 
support it, It is a design worthy of a clearer 
development. We only wish the author could 
shake off the clouds which beset him and de- 
velop his whole argument with the brevity, 
force and suggestive power which occasionally 
light up his pages, and show the high plane‘on 
which both his thoughts and his style move. 
We make room for one or two extracts; the 
first, from page 222: 

“ Knowing that we are to try conclusions with the 
storm, we learn how to build our ships, Aware 
that we must be ruled by compass and chart, or 
else ruled by rocks and shoals, we master the laws 
and catch the auguries of navigation. The con- 
quest of vast and resistless elements is grand and 
stimulating in proportion to the risks taken in 
seemingly blind paroxysams of fury into which the 
elements are sometimes thrown. And, when physi- 
cally conquered, there is a certain inspiration of 
his Maker in man, by which he looks beyond Nature, 
as if the supernatural were ever his real home. He 
seems to be overcome, indeed, but only by the rest- 
lessness of matter under the divine energy, through 
which all Nature exists—and exists for the sake of 
man as heir and ruler of the reajm.” 


This, from page 224, we quote as a glimpse of 
the argument relied on to prove that the lines 
of the moral law of sacrifice and “ atonement” 
are laid down in Nature: 

“ There is no preservation of life but at the cost 
of life. In earth, air, and water, the redemption of 
all living things, from cunning and violence, in quest 
of blood, 18 at the price of blood. Life pays for life. 

- « « To enjoy life is to expend life. Through- 

outthe innumerable ranks of sentient creatures, 
the truth holds that, to save existence in sluggish or 
cowardly retirement, is to lose life. One momentof 
awakening terror is ecstasy of life, compared with 
lingering decay. If life be good, then death is also 
good,” . 
The result aimed at by the author is the con- 
firmation of Scripture by the exhibition of its 
correlation with Nature in its disciplinary evo- 
lution. This conclusion is not reached in a nar- 
row way, but on broad grounds, which are best 
described by the author himself (p. 344): 

“If sacred books have become such by areal reja- 

tion to the process of God’s teaching, then the per- 

istency of God’s teaching may be relied on to sus- 
tain their authority, Therefore, over-anxious re- 
striction of thought, certainly not less than over- 
confident freedom of inquiry, is a sign of duljness 
and decay in religious faith, Faith requires that, in 
the free play of conflicting ideas, men should de- 
voutly own a common allegiance to truth as one. . 
. « But, if al) this is to be affirmed, something else 
must not be denied. There is grace in Nature. 
There is light and hope from life’s Source for every 
man; there is faith in the East and the West, in the 
North and in the South, to shame the unbelief ot an 
ecclesiasti ca] elect; there is a gospel of quickening 
and resurr ection for the unrighteous, as well as for 
the just. . . . The divine effort to regenerate so- 
ciety demands recognition and co-operation from 
all men without exception, and according to rea- 
son,’ 


....Mr, Lewis Sherman, M.D., of Milwaukee, 
in his Hand-bcok of Pronunciation, adds another 
to the shelf, already pretty long and pretty full, 
of recent manuals on this subject, Their num- 
ber is not to be regretted. It creates a hope that 
the badness of the national speech is likely to be 
corrected. In default of a standard theater to 
set the style, or of a Court, we must depend on 
more complex standards. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that, through all these recent manuals 
which have any claim to be of the first class, a 
genera), though not slavish or mechanical agree- 
ment is to be noticed as to what constitutes 
purity of tone and as to the elementary sound 
to be given in each case. Dr. Sherman has taken 
unusual pains to give his manual a physiologi- 
eal basis, and exhibits the organs in position. 
The amount of actual assistance to be derived 
from this source is not large, for the double 
reason that in the process of speech we do not 
distinguish the steps of first bringing the or- 
gans tothe right position, and of then uttering 
the sound ; and that, for the most part, if we did, 
the only indication the speaker could have thas the 








and with so much ¢xcess of confidence. = 


in these manuals is to fix on the best, or the per- 

missible, sounds to be given to each letterin every 

word; and then to mark these sounds on them 

by one standard systeth of pronunciation, Au- 

thorities will differ as to the pronunciation of 

individual words, and as to their spelling. 

These variations are of no account. 

They add to the richness of the lan- 

guage, They have nothing whatever to do 

with a finished elocution. That depends on 

the definiteness and the execution of one’s own 

ideal of the word he is uttering. One finished 

speaker may say clark, and another equally fin- 

ished, may say clerk. One good writer may 

spell defence, and another quite as good, de- 
Sense, The important thing is that the speaker 
should have a definite and intelligent conception 
of the word he is to utter, and execute that con- 
ception in the utterance, It is not necessary 
that in rapid speaking every indefinite sound 
should be brought out full and precise ; but the 
speaker must have an ideal conception of what 
that sound, if prolonged, would be, or he will 
fall into vulgar habits, A familiar example ie 
the word Trinity, which, in the rapid delivery 
of the best speakers will be spoken so that the 
ear cannot decide whether the second  is% or i, 
But the speaker himself must know which of 
the two elementary sounds is right, or, when he 
has to dwell on the vowel for any reason, or to 
sing it, he will rate himself among the vulger 
by giving it the degraded sound of obscure é. 
All the better class of these booke—Dr. Sher- 
man’s among them—will aid in the correction 
of the national speech by marking the tonic 
sounds, and by helping the people to define 
them in their minds, So far as We can see, Dr, 
Sherman’s own conceptions are pure and good, 
His manual will be useftil. It has, however, two 
defects. His figured pronunciation is inade- 
quate, and departs from thatin current uae, 
which is a serious embarrassment ; and, for the 
next point, his figured scheme does not pay suffi- 
cient attention to consonantal utterance, 


...»Modern Free Masonry makes a poor ap~ 
pearance in comparison with the glories, 
achievements, and stern administration of 
medieval freemasonry as we see it in the pages 
of Mr, George F. Fort, whose ‘ Early History 
and Antiquities of Freemasonry” is a standard 
work, not limitedin its value to the particular 
end to which it is devoted, but which throws 
light on much that was peculiar to the customs 
of mediwval times, From this author we have 
anew volume of curious Jearning, and of inde- 
fatigable research into the byways of knowledge 
on a cognate branch of the general subject to 
which he is devoted—A Historical Treatise on 
Early Builder's Marks. (McCalla & Stavely: 
Philadelphia.) It is primarily a contribution to 
Masonic literature; but the secondary purpose 
of illustrating the life, manners and customs of 
an organization which played an important part 
in mediwval Europe, and to which the modern 
world owes so many of its best treasures, will 
give it a far wider circulation, It is enriched 
with rare and curious knowledge, acquired only 
by patient research in out-of-the way places, and 
collected from sources which are sealed to all 
but experts. In these times of revived interest 
in such studies, when historic enterprise has 
forced its way into the recesses of the world’s 
mysteries, this book will have a unique vaiue, 
The first part is devoted to the customs of the 
craft in general, and the second to the Builders’ 
marks, with full diagrams of these ingenious con- 
trivances, with some hints as to the system on 
which they were made, In the appendix we 
find three unique documents: (A) On the 
assassination of Haimo’s son, a frightful tragedy 
attributed to the masons at Cologne, (B) The 
regulations of Triers A.D, (1897) concerning 
the masons, and (C) the award of Strassburg 
(A.D. 1402) touching stonecutters and masons, 
In connection with the above we have an- 
other monograph of great value in its depart- 
ment, by the same author, A Critical Inquiry 
into the Condition of the Oonventual Builders, 
and their Relation to the Secular Guilds in the 
Middle Ages, also by George F, Fort. (J. W, 
Bouton.) The point subjected to examination 
in this monograph the greatest importance 
in settling the question of the origin of the 
secular guilds, Mr. Fort, after exhaustive 
researches, in which few antiquarian scholars 
can follow him, decides that the secular guilds 
came into existence in connection with the con- 
ventual. The facts in evidence are given at full 
length, and discussed with scholarly acuteness 
in the monograph named above, 





...»We have no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Edmund Woodward Brown, author of Thé 
Life of Society (G. P. Putnam's Sons), though 
the reading of his book leads us to regret that 
we have not, it is so immensely refreshing to 
open a work on Sociology which is not a cold 
walk through blind forces and impersonal evo- 
lutions, and whose author really believes that 
the living, breathing, and sympathetic person- 
ality of man has anything to do with the evolu- 
tion of society. Mr. Brown has evidently 
studied the mannikin sociologies and come to 
his conclusions about them; but he makes no 





organs were in right position would be the purity 
of the sound, The great thing to be accomplished 
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issue with them, He takes his ground quietly. 
He is not aggressive. His book is wholly free 
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from the controversial spirit, which not once 
disturbs the even flow of his periods nor wrinkles 
his brow. His work is properly an introdnc- 
tion to the study of Sociology, and not a So- 
clology. As much as this is implied in the note 
on the title page, which calls it ‘‘ A General View.” 
It is designed to start the student with a sound 
theory ; and, in our view, that can be claimed for 
no theory which does not recognize the freedom 
and responsibility of man and the consequent 
morality of his socia! relations, Mr. Wood is 
as far from mediwvalisem as he is from contro- 
versialism. His work is free and intelligent, and 
admits into its data the facts of statistical, phys- 
iological, biological and other research, It is 
designed to present a general view of the effect- 
ive causes acting on and in the evolution of bu- 
man society, including the external physical 
forces of the natural environment, the interior 
forces of man’s own paysical nature, and those 
which belong to him as a free person, The 
philosophical position of the work is fixed at 
the ourset by the recognition of the human will 
as free and r: sponsible, and by the assumption 
of the divine existence and of supernatural or 
providentiul influences and purposes in society. 
We need not point vut that these assumptions 
restore to Sociology its moral character, and 
make it astudy worth the attention of an intelli- 
gent and responsible being. The author does 
not trust his argument to the thin support of 
sentiment, but planta it upon the solid ground 
of Natare and of fact, His style is perspicuous, 
dignified, and attractive. 


.. After Weary Years is a tendenz novel, of 
the most ordinary description, written by ‘‘ the 
Most Rey. Cornelius O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop 
of Halifax,” and published, apparently, to pro- 
mote the interests of the Roman Church in this 
country. It is notour affair to say what those in- 
terests are, and prelates of such high rank as this 
Most Réverend novelist should know best what 
will promote them, What is folly elsewhere has 
more than once proved wise at Rome, What we 
can make out of this interesting missionary ro- 
mance is that it indulges in abuse of the people 
among whom it is to circulate, and whom it is to 
convert, like this from p. 134: 


*1t is impossible to make a European understand 
the huge national dejusion under which our Repubil- 
can neighbors labor. Devoid of all the ennobiling 
influences of the fine arta,devoid—with the exception 
ot a very few works—of a respectable literature, 
flooded with trashy novels, the sickly product of a 
vicious, common-schoo) system, and with newsapa- 
pera in which one may look in vain for a sentence of 
parsable Engl!sh, with little security for life, and too 
often with purchasable justice presiding over crim- 
inal tribunals, this people imagine themselves lords 
of creation, and chatter about the ‘effetg despot- 
isms of Europe.’” 
and a plenty more to the same effect! The 
“Drew” family, drawn in the coarsest terms, 
and invested with the intelligence and the 
manners of a fish woman suddenly grown rich, 
are given for types of American refinement. This 
** Most Rev. Archbishop's” opinion of schools 
and popular education is everywhere in keeping 
with the frank statement made on page 26: 

“ We can never admit that ignorance of readihg 
and writing is dangerous to society. We rather be- 
lieve that one of the natural causes which will be at 
work in bringing about the final doom of nations 
will be that which is now called public education.” 
What does thismean? We should like to have 
the friends of the Roman Catholic University at 
Washington tellus, Perhaps the writers who 
have been filling the Roman Catholic periodi- 
cals with proofs of Rome’s devotion to free ideas, 
popular education, and American principles, 
can remove our perplexity. Is this another 
case of veritas in vino? 


..Like the previous numbers of the 

“ American Commonwealth” series, the last has 

been committed to good hands, Gen. N, 8, 
Bhaler, a native, we believe, of Kentucky, loyal, 
and during the War active in the field, and 
since that time in charge of the geologic survey 

of the state, was in a position to know the state, 
ita people, and its his'ory. In Kentucky. A 

Pioneer Commonwealth (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co,), he has met the expectations that were enter- 

tained of him. The history of Kentucky is full 

of romantic interest. It was, besides, the battle- 

ground of more serious constitutional struggles, 

which, taken in connection with the wild and 

almost legendary interest of the wild reckonings 

with the Indien on the “dark and bloody 

ground,” gave a rare opportunity to the author 

of this book. General Shaler has done his work 
in a sensible way and with good judgment. He 
is nota poet, and not a Livy, nor is hea Thu 
cydides. But he has a combination of sense, 
knowledge, and fair-mindedness which has pro- 
duced a satisfactory result. The histury of Ken- 
tucky is one that must be gleaned, at least in 
part, from the people aud {rom tradition, Gen- 
eral Shaler was able to do this; and it is to his 
credit that, in his manner of doing it, he proves 
that he knew the ease with which such author- 
ship d ds into ro ce, At some expense of 
brilliancy and popular effect, he bas held him- 
self down to the checks of verified history, The 
part which relates to the War of the Southern 
Rebellion is, perhaps, disproportionately full ; but 








it is fair and dispassionate, and does full justice 
to the people of the state, divided as they were. 


....The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s 
College, London, is the author of an effective 
volume on the Characteristics of Christianity 
(Thos, Whittaker). In an elaborate preface, 
Professor Leathes calls attention to the fact 
that the students of comparative religions are 
doing great mischief by putting Christianity in 
a class with other religions ; a mischief which is 
not neutralized by their agreement to give it the 
first place. He proposes to show that it has 
characteristics which take it wholly out of such 
a comparison, Professor Leathes calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Christianity is the only re- 
ligion which rests ona basis of evidence, and 
proceeds to sketch the outlines of this evidence, 
beginning with the fact of the resurrection, the 
argument for which is powerfully and fully 
stated, In the six lectures which form the body 
of the work, Professor Leathes follows a line of 
reasoning not essentially unlike that pursued by 
Mr. E. C. Cummings, in his “ Nature in Scrip- 
ture.” His aim is to show the deep lines of 
preparation that were made in the world’s his- 
tory for Christianity, and its identification with, 
and realization of, the spiritual life of the race. 
It is one of those admirable and useful treatises 
which overcome irreligion and doubt by creating 
a new and solid basis for faith, and which 
cannot be read without producing a deep and 
strong impression. The American public are 
indebted to Mr. Whittaker for having brought 
it to their attention. 


.-The anonymous author of Hece Veritas 
(New York: I. H. Brown Publishing Co.) would 
seem to be orthodox in accepting the facta of 
Christianity, but to have a highly developed 
faculty of his own for arriving at speculative 
conclusions about them, He accepts the divine 
nature of Christ, his pre-existence, his eternity 
and incarnation, as the revelation of God in the 
person of the God-man. He believes in miracles, 
and argues acutely in their defense. He re- 
ceives the Mosaic account of the temptation 
and the fall. His variations begin in the at- 
tempt to construct a theology, in doing which he 
wanders off into paths of his own, The appar- 
ent facility with which he receives what he calls 
the facts of Spiritualism, leads us to remark that 
the peculiarity of his mental organization seems 
to be the small amount of evidence required to 
carry conviction to his mind, and the inade- 
quacy of an infinity of reasoning to hold him toa 
straight path of speculation about his facts, He 
glides down easily into the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. After accepting miracles asa fact, 
he declares them to be useless in his system, 
He makes points against what he imagines to be 
the accepted theology, which, if he had taken 
pains to examine the matter, be would find 
more strongly put in almost any respectable sys- 
tem of Divinity. A case in point is his citation 
against the doctrine of the Atonement of the de- 
fects of the substitutionary ¢heory ; that no one 
being could bear the penalty of all sinners ; that, 
if he did so, no sinner could be punished; and 
that such a transaction would be essentially im- 
moral and unjust. It is disheartening to be re- 
quired at this late day to say that theology long 
ago cleared itself on these points. The trouble 
with the author is that he is pursuing the phan- 
tom of what he calls ‘‘the absolute religion.” 
There is no such thing; and if there were it 
would be useless. He is wrong,too, in his story 
of Aspasia going through the streets of Alex- 
andria with a torch to burn up Heaven and a 
pail of water to quench the fires of Hell, The 
legend of which this is a mutilation applies to 
St. Theresa,and not to Aspasia, and relates that 
as she lay asleep, the vision of a strange and 
awful woman parsed before her, who carried in 
one banda pitsher of water and in the other 
a flaming torch, ToSt. Theresa’s inquiry, what 
all this meant, she replies: “I go to burn up 
Heaven and to quench Hell, that henceforth 
men may worship God out of Jove, and not in 
the hope of Heaven to reward them, nor in the 
fear of Hell to terrify them.” 


.. We recognize old and cherished acquaint- 
ances in some of the poems cullected in the 
neat verses of Mrs, Ellen P. Allerton, pub- 
lished by Mr. John B, Alden, which takes its 
name from the first, Annabel, and Other Poems; 
or, Prairie Poems. Excepting the first, which 
is now published for the first time, the collec- 
tion opens with a number of fugitive pieces, 
which show the poetic cleverness of a bright and 
naturally refined mind. We suspect that the 
poems follow a general chronological order, and 
that ‘Harvest Home,” on page 88, marks a 
change for the better in the poet’s development, 
which, us far as can be judged from the indica- 
tions of the verses themselves, was brought about 
by the study of the Brownings. From this 
point on, with some exceptions, the versification 
is richer and in another style. ‘Probably Not” 
shows less of this change, but is a capital pro- 
duction of the fugitive muse, and as good in its 
way as anything in the collection. The poems 
sing of love and human passion ; but they are 
not so much songs of love itself, or any other 
passion, as the plaintive, sad, and reflected echo 





of these experiences in the heart of sympathetic 
observers. They are uot open, joyous, heart- 
full songs, but in the minor key of pleasing 
pain which characterizes so much of our mod- 
ern werk, As pieces of deft poetic workman- 
ship, the study of the Browning model has im- 
proved them, though it hardly avails to save the 
opening number *‘Annabel,” whose substance 
is poor and of very questionable morality. 


..The Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co. publish a Standard Classic Atlas for 
Schools and Colleges, which is in advance of any 
published in this country. It is on excellent 
paper, engraved on steel, with high mechanical 
accuracy and finish as to lines, boundaries, and 
locations. The maps are not ona scale which 
crowds the page. Ancient geography has this 
advantage over modern—that the field is not so 
crowded with towns and names, and there is less 
excuse for the overloading of the map with 
names. The boundaries of the countries and 
districts in this atlas are distinctly marked and 
colored. The body tints puton the maps are 
agreeable, and not so dark as to obscure the 
names, The atias is provided with an alphabet- 
ical index, and gives the latitude and longitude 
of piaces, together with their modern names, 
In size it is a royal octavo, most convenient for 
use, 

.. The llunter’s Hand book deserves com- 
mendation as a sensible, practical, and in all 
ways usable and useful vade mecum, by an ex- 
perienced hand, for the direction of parties rec- 
reating themselves in the woods or on the 


streams. It contains detailed descriptions of 
everything required in camp, hints as to provi- 
sions, stores, and outfit, and receipts for > 
cooking. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; Chas. 
Dillingham, New York.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Erto Mackay, author of ‘‘ Love Letters by a 
Violinist,” has in hand a new volume of poems 
on miscellaneous subjects, The book is to be 
brought out in America without the intermedi- 
ation of any publisher in England, and will, we 
understand, be dedicated to Joaquin Miller, for 
whom Mr, Mackay bas a great admiration. 





.»-Messre. Baker & Taylor, of this city’ 
have in preparation a new library edition of the 
Waverley Novels; a choice but cheap fac simile 
reprint of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
a hike reprint of Isaac Walton’s delightful 
“Angler,” and other volumes of interest and im- 
portance for Autumn. 


-Recently The Sunday-schoot’ Times pub- 
lished a letter, advocating the formation of an 
American Church Library Association, to con- 
sist of persons, librarians, and others, who are 
interested in the support and improvement of 
church and Sunday-school libraries. We think 
this a capital idea. 


.-The Messrs, Geo. P. Putnim’s Sons are 
publishers for The Soviety for Political Educa- 
tion, The New York Free Trade Club, The Civil 
Service Reform Association, The Social Science 
Association, The New York Charity Organization 
Society, The American Historical Association, 
and The Mblitary Service Institution. 


.. Among the records of the ancient borough 
of Kingston-vpon-Hull, England, have lately 
been found a number of original letters from 
and to leaders in the great Civil War. The col- 
lection, which willsoon be printed in a volume, 
to be entitled “* Hull Letters,” includes epistles 
from Andrew Marvel, Lord Fairfax, Oliver 
Cromwell, King Charles I, and other renowned 
characters, 


. Mrs, Jackson (‘* H, H.”) left two unpub- 
lished stories, likely to be printéd by Roberts 
Bros. One, a tale of about 50,000 words, is called 
**Zeph.” The other, entitled ‘“ Elspeth Dyoon,” 
is longer. A volume of short stories will soon 
be published by the Roberts’s, under the name 
of ‘‘ Between Whiles,” also a book of her travel- 
sketches ; and a new collection of Mrs, Jackson’s 
poems is announced, ‘‘ Sonnets and Lyrics.” 


..Mr, Bronson Alcott was lately asked by an 
eminent writer, what he had meant by once 
saying in a lecture: “Jf I, who am is-ing I, think 
things, I am really thinging the thing that things 
things?” ‘Did [ say that?” asked Mr. 
Alcott. ‘‘ The newspapers reported you as saying 
it.” “Well,” said Alcott, ‘if they reported it I 
suppose I said it, and I know it meant some- 
thing at the time. But I am sure I don’t know 
now what I did mean.” 


...A bulky catalogue of the coming Fall and 
Winter publications of the Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Boston, announces their activity as de- 
cided enough for September. Their annual 
illustrated volume will be a superbly prepared 
grouping, ‘‘The Twenty-Third Psalm, the Beat- 
itudes, and the Lord’s Prayer,” the artists who 
contribute the drawings being of the best-known 
talent. A new idea is the ‘‘Guest Book,” in 
which owners are expected to be recorded by 
guests at country-seat or city home, their dates 
of arrival, autograph jottings, and the like, as 
souvenirs to their hosts. A fresh edition of this 
is in the press. 


....An amusing literary anecdote is just now 
current, to the effect that Mr. Emerson one 





morning called for his daughter, who came into 
the room to find her father in a sadly perplexed 
attitude, confronted by a tall female. ‘‘ Ellen,” 
said he, ‘I wish you would attend to this lady ; 
she—wants some of my—of my clothes.” 
Trained by experience to the vagaries of the 
ion-hunting female, Miss Emerson was yet rather 
taken aback; but the visitor proceeded to ex- 
plain that sbe was making a “ poets’ rug,” made 
of poets’ cast-off clothing. Mr. Longfellow had 
given her an old shirt, and “if Mr. Emerson had 
a pair of worn-out pants, she would be de- 
lighted !” 


....In the last number of The Critic, Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale writes : 


“There is something a jittle pathefic and very 
amusing in the faint protest which a few of the old 
Creoles make against Mr. Cable—as if he had dis- 
honored a race to which, in fact, he has paid most 
loyal and noble tributes. But we may see the same 
sensitiveness anywhere. The perfect Knickerbocker 
of New York never saw the fun of Irving’s‘ History 
of New York from the Beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty.’ And at this mo- 
ment, whoever is fortunate enough to sit at an old- 
fashioned Boston dinner-table, will hear it ex- 
plained by his next neighbor at some length, that 
Mr. Howells, in his exquisite portraiture from Bos- 
ton life, does not understand the limits of the Back 
Bay, nor know the true Bostonian when he sees 
him.” 


....John Ruskin was a wine-merchant’s son. 
The deeply religious undercurrent of his works 
is doubtless due to his mother’s determined 
effort to make an evangelical minister of little 
John, forcing him daily to learn long chapters 
of the Bible by heart. ‘To that discipline, pa- 
tient, accurate and resolnte,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“‘T owe not only much of my general power of 
taking pains, but the best part of my taste in 
literature. Once knowing the 32d of Deuteron- 
omy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 1st Corinthi- 
ens, the Sermon on the Mount, and most of the 
Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and baying 
always a way of thinking for myself what words 
meant, it was not possible for me, even in the 
foolishest times of youth, to write entirely su- 
perficial or formal English, and the affectation 
of trying to write like Hooker and George Her- 
bert was the most innocent I could have fallen 
into.” The author adds that the great event of 
his childhood was a sermon preached at home 
by him, beginning, *‘ People, be good.” 
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Art and The Formation of Taste. Six ‘Lectures 
Lucy Crane. Illustrated by Thomas and 
Woltce Crane, and introduction by Charles 
G. Whitney. Garnet Series. The same....... 
eatin «from Ruskin. Italy. With an Intro- 
duction by H. A, Beers, Professor in Yale anedl 
lege. Garnet Series. The same...,...... 
Pp Goriot. By Honore De Balzac. 7x5, pp. 
ba Bosto: mn: Roberts Brot OCHETS, 0... seeecceeee 1 wo 
A Century of Dishonor. A Sketch of the United 
States Government's Dealings with some of 
the —— tribes. By Helen Jgokeon 
iB. H.), a author 0! “Ramon ma,” * Bite 
ve ete., ate. ‘ew Edition. 74x4%, X 
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1 ti wt* o volumes. 734x5 
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PPowell & & Co. Two vols.. 8 50 
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4 ise, and 
The 2 Gabbath: at rc]  fermaence, Pom “se Pig 
* Pastor's 5 ARS book. ete,, ete. 736x5, PP. 
278 New York: Trea Beedle 
Without a Compass, . Nove y 
V. Van Vorst 646x5, pp. 414, New York 
Appleton & Company.....----- a et ras 
Rou A Novel. By W 5 
= of” “fiaco the Dreamer,” etc. Leisure 
en Series. 6x4. New York: Henry 
Hol 


1 60 


1 00 


Harte. 5%4x4, 271. Boston 

Marais New Work: Houghton, Mifiin & Com- 
PANY... .ccceeceeeeeerenerseceenstecsesarsecsceens ee 

y Sense View of the Books of the Old 
AG Tortament. in By, But = us FP. ,Stepbi ss D. D., 
rag. Dp. : Unitarian Sunday- 


t the Temperance Century has made Cer- 
=e = By the Rev. Wilbur _ ratte, 4. 
— hor of Bucosasful Men of To-Day,” ete. 
T4xd%, pp. 192, New York: Funk & Wag- 
B ny Arabia; or, From Boston to 
me jad. Illustrated. ‘By Daniel Wise, D.D.. 
author of “ Summer Days on the Hudson,’ 
etc. {4x44 PP. 277. New York: Phillips '& 
BME ccccccctccccscccccccvcsccessoceoseoscesesteces 
a By Mrs. Lucy A. Spottswood, author 
of “The Fentons,” etc,, etc. 74x4%, PP. 
GE, DRO Gir ccc ses cetcsncoscevccncecnceess cos 
Phil py and his School-Masters. A Story 
American School Life. By Byron A. 
to autoor of “ King Saul,a Tragedy,” 
etc. 734x4%, pp. 2/4. ‘the same............ ... 
An Original Belle. By Edward P. Roe, author 
* Barriers surned Away,” etc. 754x434, pp. 

$33. New York: Dodd, Mead & Vompany.. 
Driven Back to Eden. By E. P. Roe. author of 
*What Can She Do?” etc. 744x4%4, pp. 201. 
Be Ga cede cb cccseccccccctvcccnese: ccccsoscess 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, 73¢x5, pp. 292. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company....... 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Translated and 
Iilustrated by Francesca Alexander, and 
edited by John Ruskin, LL.D, Part VIII. 
#4¢x6. New York; John Wiley & Sons........ 
Praeterita, Outlines of Scenes and Thoughis 
gesnepe Worthy i feed * in rf Past Life. 
By John Ruskin, L pter LII. the 
Banks of Tay. ines ites ttatiancnatessnes 
Choice Leaflets. Published by Angell's Printing 
Office, New York................ nanshteneasendnedn 
Heaven Revea'ed. Being a Popular Presenta- 
tion of Hwenen boss's D.sclosures About 
Heaven. By BK Barrett, autbor of “ The 
New View of Heil, ote Txt, pp. 382, Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates,......cccccsccecesees 
Manual of Co-Operation, ar <n by_ The So- 
golege Society of America, with Introduc- 
tion by G, J. Holyoake. 7/4x4, pp. 18. New 
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_NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


IN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS; 


or, THE MECHANISM AND THE MELAPHYS- 
1Gs OF | Nu eanuys: AL 


By Edward Avkinson, Octavo, 
cioth, new and reviseu edition................. Bib. 

Facts of general interest and deductions of scien- 
tific value.— Republican, Sprivgueid, 


It would be difficult to mention another book that 
gives so effective a presentation of the present con- 
dicions and methods of industry, and of the marvels 
that have beeu wrougot in the arts of production 
and seaneporcation during the past fifty yeare,— 
Advertiser, Boston 


THE SERIES OF QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. 


PROTEC TtO8 TO 
PRIS AS A?PLIED in ‘THe UNITE > 
ATES. LF in Economic History. By 
y. W. Taussig, Ph.D. Octavo, cloth,.. ... 75 cente- 
There is a great deal of curious and important i.- 


formation condensed into this little book. —Salurday 
jew, London 


XL, PUBLIC RELIEF AND PRIVATE 
CHAKITY. By Josephine Shaw Lowell. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

Valuable and interesting information —7/'he Critic. 


Full of sound and vigorous thouguat.—Christian at 
*Work. 


XI, YOUNG 'INDUS 


XIX. Fae ero y OF TRE E, PRESENT 


TARIFF, syoe- 188%. By F. W Taussig. 
Ty Si dnntse0s ccnsecnesscncccnennse 6 cents. 
AY ae readable account of the,protective comaiee 


since 1460,~The Nation, 


Brings very clearly and succinctly before the 
reader the important facts in the history of tariff 
legislation.— Advertiser, Boston. 


XXIV. VwENGe yey tod OF THE SURPLUS 
UL OF 7. Being an account of its 

clei, its dintriburicn n among the States, and - 
uses to which it was applied. By Edward G 
Bourne, B. A. Octavo, clot $l 


One of the most singular and instructive aananin of 
modern history.—Saturday Review, London: 

A well-considered little book, which isa boom to 
those wee have ie ind bee on obliged to put up with 

6 most meager ar up ti 
pw La opdey ‘Montnin satisfactcry accounts of this 


XXV. THE AMEKICAN CAUCUS SYSTEM. 


Its Origin, Purpose, and Utilit B 
Lawton. Octavo, cloth.......... fli therenaes ri 
XXVI,. 


THE SUIENCE OF BUS 4 

study ri! the PRINGITLES CONT TROLLING | tae 
LAWS OF EXCHANGE. By Roderick > 
I ME idncabthivginnstosteabéntenceteccdecccdd 


s % o t, ] 
bonkOLare OF ENGI to POLIT. 


ONOMY., By th 2 
fine cai -tiaes Inte Walter Bagehor 


TE 


Messrs, Putnam are the publishers for 
The Society for Political Eaucation, 
The New York Free (‘rade Club, 
The Civil Service Keform Assoc ation, 
The Social Science Association, 
The New York Charity Or anization * ciety 
Phe Americat Historical Association 
The Military Service Institution. 
ist of economic publications sent on receipt of 


stamp. 
P. PUTNAM’S' SONS, 


G. 
New York and London, 


Eight Studies of the Lord's Day. 


1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

This book was written to set forth distinctly the 
Sabbatic origin and character of the Lord’s Day. The 
subject is treated historically aud with great fullness, 
It cannot fail to be a welcome volume to a multitude 
of Evangelical Christians, who will be grateful for its 
clear and impressive eluciaation of the sanctions as 
well as privileges of the Lord’s Day. 


ATale of the Dismal Swamp. 


By Harrier Berouer Stowe. New Edition, from 
new electrotype plates. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


'«" For sale by all booksetieres. Sent by mail, post- 
nani on receipt a7 price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK, 
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MICROCOSMUS 


An Essay Concerning Man and His 
Relation to the World, 


By Hermann Lotze. 


Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton 
and E, E, Constance Jones. Two volumes, thick 
octavo, net $10.50. 


“Tam glad to learn that a translation of Lotze's 
* Microcosmus’ into English has at last been pub- 
lished. I havere _- 7 meee some effort with trans- 
— ond publishe: ng phils ie atest. am very 
joiced to kagw that it mM ac- 
pone ya —— in mod- 
ern philosophy, in “Ghat it covers so wide a field of 
topics in “physiol y, logic, metaphysics, ethics, a: nd 
8 them all in a masterly way, with 
i trom technical se 
aeeeee though Lay uberal 
The ordinar. 
does not hoi 


BGYPT AND SYRIA. 


Their Physical Features in relation to Bible History, 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, 
Montreal, F. G.8., F.R.8., author of “The Chain 
of Life in Geological Time,” etc., being No. VI, of 
“ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” With many il- 
lustrations. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Sir William Dawscn has recently visited Egypt and 
Syria, and in this little work he shows what light geol- 
ogy and physical geography throw upon the sacred 
records, The book containe much new and valuable 
iuformation putin aclear and interesting form. 


LOVE LETTERS BY A VIOLINIST. 
12mo, parchment, $3.00. 


Square 


BARTOLOZZI AND HIS WORKS. By An- 
DREw W. TueR. A Biographical and Descriptive 
Account of the Life and Career of Francesco 
Bartolozzi, R.A. With some observations on 
Print Collecting, Judging, Handling, etc. Square 
12mo, vellum, silk ribbon bands, $5.00. 


*.* The above books will be sent upon receipt af ad- 
vertised price. Catalogues af our regular stock will 
be mailed, if desired, to those interested. NEW CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHOICE, RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS READY. New Musical Catalogue preparing. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE HEBREW FEATS 


In their relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses 

concerning the Pentateuch. By Prof. William 

Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton. 12mo, #1 50 
By THe Same AvTHoRr, 

The Argument of the Book of 

caecegeonwanesvens Seocevel 0 





A Text Book for 
Schools and Colleges. By E. J. Hamilton, 
DiBrocee besctuineesdseueshe beesbes seins - 2 00 
Metaphors inthe Gospels. Short 
Studies. By Donald Fraser, D.D. 12mo, 1, 50 
The Story of Hannah. By Jennie 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo.,........ 
The Period of the Reformation, 
1517-1648. By Ludwig Hausser. 12mo.. 2 50 
Home Truths. By J. C. Ryle, con- 
sisting of ** Living or Dead,” ‘* Wheat or 
Chaff,” and ‘“ Startling Questions.” 3 
vols. in box....... Pouseoenecee 8 00 
The Little Library. By A. L. O. E. 
20 vols. ina box. 16mo, red cloth,...... 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, from 
Genesis to Proverbs. 12mo............. 1 00 
Second Series (nearly ready),Eccl. to Mal. 1 00 
Taken or Left. AStory. By the 
author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ.” 18mo. 0 40 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway. New York. 


*,” Any of the above sent by mail postage prepai d 
on receipt of the price 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature, 


Annual Subscription—FIFTY CENTS, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


PORTRAIT OF R. H. STODDARD. 
Lonpon Nor jKeviews OF NEw 
KEADUNGS yROM New Booxs. AMERICAN Books, 
THE Casoms or “ RUDDER! ForReiGN NoTEs. 

GRANG Ks OF THE MonTH. 


NEWS AND Meceus, SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
EDITORIAL Notes. ETC., ETC. 


Beginning with the October number, a series 
of portraits of famous authors whose pictures 
have not become hackneyed by frequent repro- 
duction will be issued, A portrait of G. W. 
Cable, engraved by Tietz, will be given in the 
November number, 


Mental Science. 


1 50 





“‘An honest, diligent, and capable expositor of 
rent Hieresure at a low keep’ 
abreast with the best wor whe Pot the best authors, an 
supplying an y of information 


and criticism, _ ee | Py? ‘erary 
A sample copy will be cone application to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONK, New York. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


A, 8, BARNES & OO,, Educational Publisners, a. ¥ 











THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE MEW YORK FASHION BAZAR. 


Price, 2 Cents Per Cory. 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2.50 Per YEAR. 
CONTAINS 
NEW FALL FA FASHIONS AUTUMN FeSuTOM! IN 


WOOL GOOD: ECKS, CASHMERES 
CAMEL) S-H ike SILK Vv ELVET 
AND a SUIT, EVEN. 
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‘he October wsenats apea sontatan tu the continu. 
ation of a beautiful English story, entitled 
WEDDED HANDS. 
Also 


the continuation of Mrs. Lucy Randall Com- 
fort's best it story 
IDA CH \LONER’S HEART: 


THE HUSBAND'S TRIAL, 
It contains, also, the continuation of 
The Fugitive Bride: or, The Black Bayou, 
BY MARY E. BRYAN, 


A handsome Ghrome will bewiven free to every year- 
Peo =f © the New YorE MONTHLY asmon 

AZAR whose name will be on our books when the 
Christmas number is issued. Persons desirous of 
availin ng themselves of this elegant present will please 
forward their subscriptions as soon as possible. 


oot »tion LA 2.50 per year, GEORGE 
Mo UNRO on 7 a 37 aie Year Street. "ew York. 
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Of Mr. Roe’s stories three-quar- 
ters of a million volumes have 
been sold. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


have just published a first edition 
of twenty-five thousand copies of 
AN ORIGINAL BELLE; a novel 
by Edward P. Roe. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. The scenes of this story 
are laid in New York during the 
time of the Civil War, and the plot 
reaches its culminating point dur- 
ing the stirring events of the New 
York riots, where the hero makes 
hasty love to the music of *‘the wild 
mob’s million feet.’’ 

At the same time was published 
DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN, by 
Mr. Roe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This purports to be a book for 
young people, but will be read 
with equal interest by those 
of older years. It narrates the 
affairs of a family who give up 
lifeinacity,and takea farm. As 
they are obliged to carn their liv- 
ing, the book is largely practical, 
The volume 
beautiful Ulustrations, and will 
be issued uniform in size, etc., with 
the other books by this author. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York. 
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ELSON’S 

Sunday-School Books and Cards. 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BeND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Oo., Hartford,Conn 


GENERAL GRANT. 


a oe 
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A. HH. RITCHIE, 


16x19 inches, 
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dress, upon receipt of $1. 
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Religions Intelligence, 


A COUNCIL OF THE RASKOLNIKS. 


A great agitation is now going on among 
the Ruskolniks or Dissenters of Russia. 
Two years ago the Czar promised them a 
degree of toleration, and granted certain 
civil rights. But, as it appears from the 
local Church Councils, the Holy Synod has 
determined to check their peaceful progress. 
Meantime a schism of great importance oc- 
curred among the Raskolniks themselves. 
Under these circumstances, they deemed it 
advisable to assemble a council of their 
own. This Council was held last month in 
the city of Moscow, which is the head- 
quarters of the Raskolniks. F 

Only the Bezpopovtzi, or those having 
no priests, counting about eight millions 
of people, had representatives at the 
Moscow Council; the more moderate Dis- 
senters, such as the Edinovertzi and the 
Popovizi, being apparently satisfied with 
their present position, were absent. There 
were present over a hundred fathers or 
teachers (not priests), representing the 
Raskolniks of Moscow, Kazan, Ufa, Khar- 
kov, Saratov, and some other provinces. 
The meetings were unusually stormy, and 
the resolutions of the Council, twenty in all, 
are pregnant with seri ous results. 

The Council was held under the auspices 
of the Theodosians, who not only deny the 
authority of the Czar and the Established 
Church, but refuse to recognize marriage, 
and pretend to live in a state of celibacy. 
When, over two centuries ago, they severed 
their relations with the Orthodox Church, 
they had very few priests of their own; 
and so they had to get along without the 
priestly order. ‘‘ Abraham,” they argued, 
‘lived with his wives without a marriage ; 
and we are not better than he.” Moreover, 
being persecuted both by the civiland cler- 
ical authorities as criminals, it was difficult 
for them to care for families. Under such 
unhappy conditions, they came tothis con- 
clusion: ‘Observe celibacy, if you can, 
but do not marry.” They have communi- 
ties in which both sexes are living, and 
separate convents for each sex. 

In recent years the more conscientious 
of the Raskolniks have tried to establish a 
reform in this respect. In 1881, Ivan Roj- 
koff, of Saratov, prepared a treatise in de- 
fense of matrimony; and he dealt a death- 
blow to the Raskolnik doctrine of the oblig- 
atory celibacy for all Christians. At the 
same time Rojkoff completely departed 
from the doctrine of his brethren, taking 
for his cornerstone the Bible alone, and not 
the Raskol teachers, such as Avvakum, 
Lazarus, Theodosius, etc. Rojkoff’s Paper 
has greatly stirred the Raskolniks, on one 
side provoking opposition, and on the 
other receiving sincere support. Some 


of the leading teachers have subscribed to 


Rojkoff’s document. Thus the Berpopovtzi 
were split intu two partics—the one advo- 
cating marriage and family, and the other 
denouncing them. A hasty council was 
held in 1883, in which the old party suc- 
ceeded in pronouncing Ivan Rojkoff a here- 
tic. But the new party has been increas- 
ing. The best men of both’ parties hoped 
for a reconciliation. Thus the Moscow 
Council was convened. 

The anti-marriage party, however, has 
won the day in the Moscow Council, not 
by an open and thorough consideration of 
the disputed points, but by expelling the 
leaders of the new party at the very open- 
ing of the Council. ‘ Teacher” Senatoff, a 
learned and influential man, had been per- 
emptorily ordered to suspend from duty 
another teacher under his supervision, for 
having admitted to confession married par- 
ties. Senatoff arose, and denounced the 
corruption of the so-called celibate party. 
The men of ‘the angelic life” were furi- 
ous; they anathematized Senatoff, and ex- 
pelled him from the Council by force. 
Having done with the man, the Council 
deemed 4t not necessary to review the thir- 
ty-six theses prepared by him. Senatoff 
ascerts that the Bible has nothing against 
the civil authority, and, therefore, the Czar, 
as the head of the civil administration, 
must be respected and obeyed. Senatoff 
being out and his supporters under intimi- 
dation, the Council proceeded smoothly. 

Monk Philaret and Timothy Moskvin, 
the leaders of the anti-marriage party, 





submitted a draft of resolutions, embracing 
twenty articles, which the Council wnani- 
mously approved. All these articles are 
based, not on the Bible, but on the teach- 
ings of the old Raskol fathers. Here are 
samples of these resolutions. 

‘Christians must cut their hair on the crown 
of their heads; the beard and mustaches, must 
not be cut at all, Those cutting their hair in 
German style shall be condemned, Women 
who cut their hair must not be admitted to the 
prayer-meetings. Both men and women shall 
not wear dresses of modern patterns or of 
bright colors. Women shall not wear hats, On 
Sabbath day the Christian shall abstain from all 
work. Christians shall not indulge in music 
and dancing. In the days of Lent, sugar, can- 
dies, cakes and French bread must not be used. 
Married parties must not be admitted to the 
confestion unless they have been duly divorced 
and made a thousand bows.” 


It appears that the fathers of the Mos- 
cow Council declare a war not only against 
the marriage party, but also the Raskol- 
niks of St. Petersburg, who freely indulge 
in ‘‘German dress” and in French candies 
and bread. This split among the Raskol- 
niks will have serious results. While, on 
the one side, men of the marriage party 
realize that they are now in harmony with 
the views held by the great body of Prot- 
estants, the anti-marriage party is singled 
out as an enemy both of the state and so- 
ciety. A Moscow paper (the Contemporary 
Review) says: 

‘A large body of the Raskolniks now being 
aseembled at this city, it is the duty of the local 
authorities to see to it that all the proceedings 
are legal. A representative of the Government 
ought to be present in the Council. . . . De- 
cent men, having families of their own, should 
be protected in their rights, and men professing 
to be ascetics and practicing Mormonism must 
be cast out, e 


The Moscow Council is probably the last 
effort on the part of the Raskolniks to re- 
vive the old and worn-out traditions. The 
best men among them have realized that 
it is dangerous to attempt to inveigh 
against the family or to ignore the Bible. 

ten o . 


...-No desideratum of the social and relig- 
ious world is now being more actively agitated 
in Central Europe than the project of a better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day. Itseemsthat the so- 
called “Continental Sunday” is doomed “to go” ; 
and no friend of public and private morals will do 
otherwise than rejoice that its day of doom ap- 
pears to have come. For years an internation- 
al association, organized for the purpose of 
educating public sentiment on this point, 
has been busily at work, with headquar- 
ters at Geneva, and by means of branch 
associations, publications, annual delegate 
meetings, petitions, and the like, has managed 
to keep the subject constantly before the public. 
The movement is just now assuming a new 
character, and is entering upon a new stage that 
promises some healthy results. The political 
authorities are beginning to recognize tho agi- 
tation, and are taking active steps in the right 
direction. In various cantons of Switzerland— 
such as St. Gall, Berne, Aargau, and others— 
more stringent lawa have been enacted. In Aus- 
tria such laws went into force a few months ago, 
and already good results are reported. Now the 
German governments have taken hold of the mat- 
ter, and are trying to find out whatto do in the 
premises. Prussia is leading in the movement, 
The Minister of Cultus has issued a circular 
letter to the presidents of the various provinces, 
directing a stricter obedience to the Sunday 
laws already in existeace—namely, that, dur- 
ing the principal services Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon, and also on the great 
Church festivals, all work that could inter- 
rupt the devotions must cease, and promising 
that, in the near future, further laws would be 
passed by the Government. The Imperial Goy- 
ernment is taking similar steps for the whole 
German Empire. During the past Winter lively 
debates were held on the subject in the Reich- 
stag, or Imperial Parliament, which gave occa- 
sion to many classes of the people to express 
their sentiments on this burning question. 
These facts have influenced the Government to 
issue a circular letter to representative manu- 
facturers and other ‘* work-givers,” and elso to 
workmen, asking answers to the following ques- 
tions: 1. Is Sunday work common in all 
branches of industry? 2. Is Sunday work the 
rule or the exception? 3. Is this work done (qa) in 
the whole business, (>) for all the workmen, (c) 
for the whole Sunday or fora part? 4. What causes 
this work (a), technical reasons or (b) economic 
reasons? 5, What results would the forbidding 
of such work have (@) for the capitalist, (b) for 
the workingman, in regard to his income? 
Would this loss find a compensation in apy gain? 
6. Is it possible to carry out laws forbidding 
work on Sunday, (a) without any excep- 
tions, (>) with what exceptions and for what 





reasons? The answers received to these ques- 
tions by the Government officials will have a 
great deal todo in shaping the proposed legal 
measures in regard to Sunday observance to be 
introduced into the next German parliament, 


...-A secularist, who has attended a service in 
the Positivist Church in Liverpool, says it is 
a comfort to turn from the Comtean creed to 
the Spencerian. The sermon was ‘“‘an incom- 
prehensible conglomeration of involuted plati- 
tudes, and the entire service was one long, 
wearisome parody on Romanism.” The audience 
consisted of about twenty persons. ‘Two priests, 
one at each of the two reading desks, an acolyte 
or two were the performegs : 


“ When the service began with a solemn tune on 
the organ, the priests stood up, as did the people; 
and one read the service in the most perfect man- 
ner. He might have graduated from a Romish 
Church, as perhaps he did. But it seemed strange, 
indeed, to hear the new words set to the old tune, 
and hear this priestly-looking man intoning ‘ Not in 
ourselves, not in ourselves is our help, but in thee, 
O Humanity revealed in thy own great 
name by the word of thy servant, Auguste Comte’; 
and then, at a certain part of the service, he turns 
toward the image of the woman, and prays, all the 
people accompanying him, the prayer being just 
what some of us were brought up to utter, with the 
exception of Auguste Comte being substituted for 
Jesus Christ, and Humanity for God Almighty. The 
change did not strike me as being a good one. In 
fact, the man who supplants Jesus Christ for M. 
Comte makes a mistake. The entire service was of 
uniform character; and the wording of the diree- 
tions was exactly the same, as, for instance, ‘ Stand- 
ing at the right side of the altar and facing the 
people, he shall say : 

“* Thus saith Humanity: 

“**T am the source of all purity, and the giver of all 
sanctity. I seek a pure heart, and there is the place 
of my rest,’ etc. 

“The climax was reached, however, when the 
Jesuit, the lay brother, and the smal] acolyte al! 
knelt down at the feet of the ‘Virgin Mother of 
Man,’ and the Jesuit began to recite the Italian 
phrases which were in the service, with a transla- 
tion, Never did I realize how slight is the difference 
between the dead, classic Latin and the sweet Ital- 
jan of to-day, until I heard this Jesuit intone his 
phrases with the pious snivel so peculiar to complete 
sanctification; and the organ joined in the amen, 
while allthe people united in singing, in that de- 
lightful manner suggestive of Heaven (7). ‘ A-a-a-a- 
men,’ 

“We sung some hymns, The lay brother with 
the ordinary face read a selection from ‘ Words- 
worth, a Positivist Saint.’ The Jesuit retired for a 
minute behind a saffron curtain, which formeda 
vestry. Then, on returning, he ‘ preached,’ 

** He took no text, but he used al] the old phrases 
ofthe Church. He talked of soul and spirit, of infi- 
nite and eternal, of the perfect Mother and perfect 
love, of ‘adoring contemplation which holds the 
fickle, wandering hearts of men to the holy, true 
things of eternity’; and he preached a thin, supercil- 
ious sort of morality, which seemed to have neither 
aim nor object, except the good of a very remote 
posterity.” 


...-The tenth Episcopal Church Congress in 
the United States is to be held in New Haven, 
Conn., October 20—23d. Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, according to usage, will preside 
and deliver the opening address, Seven topics 
are announced, as follows : 


** CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT,” 


Writers—C, A. L. Richards, D.D.; Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D.; Archdeacon Farrar. Speakers—The Right 
Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D.; the Rev. A. C. A. Hall; 
D.R. Goodwin, D.D.; R. H. McKim, D.D.; Prof. Wm, 
Clark, 

“* GROUNDS OF CHURCH UNITY.” 

Writera—The Right Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D. 
D.; Archdeacon Farrar. Speakere—Prof. Thomas 
Richey; the Rev. W. W. Newton; the Rey. Julius 
H. Ward; the Rev. Davis Sessums, 


“ ETHICS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION,” 
Writers—Gen, Henry E. Tremaine; the Rev. 
Francis A, Henry, Speakers—The Right Rev. T, U. 
Dudley, D.D.; Chas. Heber Clark, Esq. 
* AESTHETICISM IN WORSHIP.” 


Writers—W. A. Sniveley, D.D.; the Rev. Percy 
Browne ; Joseph Packard, Esq. Speakers—The Rev. 
G. R. Vandewater ; the Rev. C. W. Wara. 


* FREE CHURCHES,” 


Writers—John A, Beall, Esq.; R. Fulton Cutting, 
Esq. Speakers—The Rev. J. C. Brooks; Causten 
Browne, Esq.; Frances Welles, Esq. 


** DEACONESSES AND SISTERHOODS,” 


Writers—The Right Rev, G. F. Seymour, D.D.; T. 
M. Peters, D.D. Speakerse—The Right Rev, Wm. 
Croswell Doane, D.D.; the Rev. C. B. Perry; A. St, 
John Chambre, D.D, 


* PLACE AND METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY IN THE 
CHRISTIAN Lirg,” 


Writers—G. W. Douglas, D.D.; the Rev. ¢ 
Babcock. Speakers—'lue Rev. E. 8, ‘Thomas, : te 
Kev. B. W. Muturin; Russel Sturgis, Esq.; the Rev 
W. Hay Aitken; G. Z. Gray, D.D. : 


....Berlin has over one million adherents of 
the evangelical faith, and yet has but thirty- 
eight churches and thirteen chapels, with a com- 
bined seating capacity of less than 50,000. The 
St. Thomas congregation embraces 130, 
but has only 1,700 seats ; tue Holy Gute 
gation numbers 70,000, but bas seatings only 
tor 500 ; St. Simon congregation, with its 50,000 
members, has seats only for 500; and the others 
in proportion. Such a state of affairs tells its 
own story, and it is not surprising that, under 
such circutmstances, the well-organized City 
rg Society cannot do justice to the task be- 

‘ore it. 





Missions. 


Bisuop Wm. Tayior and his party left St. 
Paul de Loanda late in May, and took up their 
journey ivland. The Bishop wrote from 
Nhangepepe, which is about 300 miles from Lo- 
anda, under date of June 19th, saying that he 
and half a dozen ef the men of the party hac 
arrived at that point and were preparing a settle- 
ment. It would, he thought, become an impor- 
tant station. He has obtained a tract of land for 
a farm, It is good, rich soil, and the 2,000 acres 
will easily furnish food for the missionary fami- 
lies. The country, however, is almost destitute of 
wood, and he will find it necessary to build or buy 
astone house at a cost of about $900. There is a 
large population about the station, and ‘we 
can preach,” says the Bishop, “ to 100 to 1,000 
people daily.” He adds: ‘We must advance 
without further delay. This is our first inland 
station, and must be occupied first.” The 
Bishop hopes to settle all bis present forve 
within four months. He gays further: 

“We shall want a dozen or two to arrive in 
Loanda in May next, and without delay come right 
on to this receiving station, We shail not want 
much outfit next year. Our sick are all recovering 
except Miss Rees, She is better; but may be on her 
way home ere this. God is with us, and we are 
bound to win. It takes money; but we will learn 
short cuts, master the situation, and learn how to 
avoid unnecessary expense. We work to great dis- 
advantage in coming to a field to us 60 new, and in 
being unable to converse with the people unti) we 
can learn their language; but we are advancing, 
and will rise superior to all these disabilities. We 
read Portuguese to the caravan people, and sirg; 
and when I see how eagerly the crowds listen, and 
strain their eyes and ears in trying to catch the new 
idea, I hide my face and weep. Poor fellows! How 
long, O Lord, my God! How long?” 





... Bishop Bryennios, the discoverer of the 
Didache, has come in contact with the work of 
the missionaries of the American Board; and, 
according to the account which Mr. Pierce, of 
Bardezug, writes to the Missionary Herald, he 
has assumed an attitude of intolerance toward 
the Greeks who have come under missionary in- 
fluence. In the village of Sardoan, the people 
are all Greeks. In their business relations with 
the city of Adabazar, some of them came to 
know, through converts of the American Board, 
the doctrines of Protestantism, and a few be- 
came earnest Christians. They maintained, 
however, their relations with the Greck Church, 
from which they had no thought of separating. 
They would attend church Sunday morning and 
meet together Sunday afternoon for prayer and 
praise and Bible reading. No missionary had 
ever visited the village. Recently Bishop Bry- 
ennios visited Sardoan, and, calling on those 
suepected of being Bible readers, he put such 
questions as these to them: 

“«* Whatare you?’ To the answer, ‘I am a Chris- 
tian,’ he returned, ‘ What kind of a Christian are 
you? Are you Orthodox?’ * Yes, I am Ortnodox.’ 
‘Are you like me?’ ‘I don’t know what you are,’ 
‘ Bring me one of those pictures; will you kiss that 
picture?’ ‘No; I can’t do that,’ ‘Then get out of 
this, Youarea Protestant,’ etc.” 

In his sermon in the church he instructed the 
priests not to baptize the children, nor to burye 
the dead of any of the Protestants ; to turn them 
out of the church, and to have nothing to do 
with them. The people should not give them sal- 
utations, nor accept theirs; they were bad men, 
etc. On being expelled from the church the con- 
verts sent to Mr, Pierce, and he visited them, 
and found that there were six or eight families 
who have become Protestants, and that others 
are waiting to see what will be the outcome of 
the present movement, 


....-The number of communicants in cennec- 
tion with the various Evangelical Missions in 
China is now reported at 26,287, of whom 10,- 
541 ure credited to American societies, 10,044 to 
British, and 1,700 to Continental. The Presby- 
teriun Board stands at the head of the list, with 
8,777; the English Presbyterian Board comes 
next, with 3,105; and the London Society is 
third, with 2,924. ‘The Presbyterian Board has 
the greatest number of native helpers—213, 
The China Inland has the largest force of mis- 
sionaries—113, ‘There are in all 544 mission- 
aries, including males and females, and 1,450 
native helpers. 


....Detachments of the Salvation Army have 
found their way to the Tibetan border ; but, to 
their great astonishment, they have been able 
to make no impression whatever on the people. 
Their drums were beat in vain, and their dress 
of saffron yellow, the sacred color of the Bud- 
dhists, attracted no attention to them. They 
visited a monastery, but the monks would not 
interrupt their litanies to greet them. 


...-The Moravian missionaries among the 
aborigines of Australia say the ‘eventide” of 
their work is approaching. The blacks will 
soon be extinct. But in view of this fact, they 
increase their efforts, that the departing race 
may know and trust in Christ. 


... The Moravians repert for their twelve 
missions, 28,820 communicants, These mis- 
sions have 115 stations and 282 missionary 
agents. The total expenditure last year was 
$96,800. 
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ews of the Werk, 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue Repnblican State Convention, which met 
in Saratoga on September 22d, nominated Mr. 
Ira Davenport, of Steuben County, for Gov- 
ernor by acclamation after the second ballot. 
The vote being as follows: Whole number of 
votes, 693; necessary for a choice, 347; Ira 
Davenport, of Steuben, 214; Joseph B. Carr, of 
Reusselacr, 194; James D. Warren, of Erie, 
113 ; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, 66; Wil- 
liam H. Seward, of Cayuga, 54 ; John Swinburne, 
of Albany, 29; Joseph W. Drexel, of New York, 
12; Levi P. Morton, of New York, 8; Alonzo B. 

Cornell, of New York, 2; William M. Evarts, of 
New York, 1. In the interval after the ballot 
was completed, and before the result was an- 
nounced, there were numerous groups over the 
floor caucussing and determining what should 
be done. Mr. Husted conferred with some of 
his friends, and the first person he 
recognized out of the fifty demand- 
ing to be heard was Senator Miller. 
The latter changed the seven votes of Herkimer 
to Davenport, stating that he recognized that 
Warren could not be nominated; and he sug- 
gested, but did not move, that Mr. Davenport 
be nominated by acclamation. Mr. Gleason, of 
St. Lawrence, changed the vote of that county 
to Davenport, and Congressman James an- 
nounced that Kings County was solid for Daven- 
port. This was disputed, and two of the votes 
of Kinzs were recorded for Carr. Lewis, Jeffer- 
son and Delaware also changed to Davenport. 
Many of the friends of Mr. Bliss were demand- 
ing recognition, but the chairman apparently 
did not see them. Mr. Resselburg, of Troy, was 
recognized, and he announced that ‘Rensselaer 
had supported General Carr in good faith; but 
it recognized that he could not ve nominated. 
He, therefore, moved to nominate Mr. Daven- 
port by acclamation. General Knapp, of.Cay- 
uga, said that the delegates from that county, 
responding to the wishes of its people, had pre- 
sented General Seward, but, recognizing the 
spirit of the convention, it withdrew him, and 
vast its vote for Davenport. George Bliss, of 
New York, in behalf of the friends of C. N. 
Bliss, also moved to nominate Davenport by ac- 
clamation, which was done with great enthusi- 
asm. The remainder of the ticket was then 
completed as follows: Lieut Governor—Joseph 
B. Carr, of Rensselaer; Comptroller—James W. 
Wadsworth, of Livingston; Secretary—Anson 
8. Wood, of Wayne; Allorney-General—a- 
ward B. Thomas, of Chenango; Treasurer — 
Charles Ulrich, of New Yurk; Engineer and 
Surveyor—William V. Van Rensselaer, of Sen- 
eca. ‘The platform is direct and specific upon 
the leading questions of the day--such as pro- 
tection to American labor, Civil Service Reform, 
the finances and the government of cities. The 
National Administration is arraigned for its 
weak position regarding the currency and its 
hostility to American shipping. Governor Hill 
is also criticised for his action on the Census 
and Brooklyn Reform bills, 





..The New York Democratic Corvention 
met in Saratoga on Sept. 23d. It continued its 
sessious throughout the day and untii midnight. 
Tuere were some trifling contests for seats ; but 
tLe real struggle occurred at the night session, 
when a vigorous effort was made, under the 
leadership of the County Democracy, to defeat, 
or, at leass to postpone, the nomination of Goy- 
ernor Hill. After filibustering, however, until 
11 o'clock, Mr. Hill was numinated by a vote of 
338 out of 380; 4.8. Hewitt received 33 votes; 
Henry W. Slocum, 8; Roswell P. Flower, 1. The 
Convention completed the ticket on Sept. 24th. 
For Lieutenant Governor—Roswell P. Flower, 
of New York; Hor Secretary of State—Freder- 
ick Cook, of Monroe; For Comptroller—Alfred 
C. Chapiu, of Kings; For Alttorney-General— 
Denia O’Brien, of Jefferson; For Slate Treas- 
urer—Lawrence J, Fitzgerald, of Cortland ; 
For State Engineer and Surveyor—Elnathan 
Sweet, of Albany. Mr. Flower declined after- 
ward the nomination for Lieutenant-Governor, 
The platform heartily approves the course of 
the President and of Governor Hilll, favors the 
stoppage of the compulsory coinage of silver 
dollars, Opposes contract convict labor 1n any 
form, favors the prohibition of the employ ment 
of children in factories, under fourteen years 
of age. In regard to Civil Service 
and Prohibition the Convention declared: 
* While, therefore, proclaiming our approbation 
of the general spirit which inspired the recent 
legislation of the Federal Government and of 
the State of New York to promote a needed re- 
form of the Civil Service, we desire, at the same 
time, to place on record our wish and purpose 
that the proper officers of each government 
charged with the execution of that legislation, 
and empowered tu make suitable rules and 
regulations to carry into effect, shall take care 
that the constitutional power of the execucive 
and heads of departments to make appoint- 
ments shali not be impaired, and that the ma- 
chinery, whatever it may be, for the testing of 
eligible candidates, shall not be prostituted to 
unworthy purposes. We oppose all sumptuary 





and other laws that interfere with the constitu- 
tional right of personal liberty, and favor the 
enactment of such excise laws as shall be alike 
just to all, considering the claims of all, and 
protecting their individual rights.” 


----Mr. Dorman B, Eaton is to retire from 
the Civil Service Commission, the date being 
fixed by the President on November 1st. Mr. 
Eaton asked to be released from further ser- 
vice on July 28th. The President acquiesced on 
September 11th. In his letter to Mr. Eaton, the 
President says: I believe in Civil Service Re- 
form and its application in the most practicable 
form attainable, among other reasons, because 
it opens the door for the rich and the poor alike 
to a participation in public place holding. And 
I hope the time is at hand when all our people 
will see the advantage of a reliance for such an 
opportunity upon merit and fitness, instead of 
a dependence upon the caprice or selfish interest 
of those who impudently stand between the 
people and the machinery of their government, 
The case of James A. Hinckley against the Civil 
Service Commission in quo‘warranto proceed- 
ings to test their title and the constitutionality 
of the Civil Service act came up on September 
26th before Justice Wallace in the Circuit Court 
of the United States. Justice Wallace denied 
the application. 


..The formulated demands of the Knights 
of Labor, in regard to the trouble with the Chi- 
nese at Rock Springs, were received at the Union 
Pacific Railroad headquarters on Sept. 23d. The 
Knights demand that Chinese employés of the 
road be summarily discharged. The demands 
of the Knights will probably not be granted, and 
it is believed that they will not be pressed. A 
body of men, masked and armed, paid a visit, on 
the night of Sept. 22d, to the quarters of the 
Chinese workmen at the Black Diamond mine, 
and burned thefr houses, The Chinamen fled 
on their approach. They had been discharged 
from the mines, and were preparing to go to 
Seattle, Washington Territory. A convention 
of delegates from all parts of the Puget Sound 
country has been called to meet at Seattle, on 
September 28th, to devise means of ridding the 
region of Chinamen, 


. It was stated, at a meeting of the citizen’s 
committee, held in Montreal on Sept 26th, that 
there were over 3,000 cases of small-pox in the 
city, and so great was the antipathy to vaccina- 
tion that money had been offered to physicians 
to issue bogus certificates, The Rev. Mr. Nor- 
ton, rector of Christ Church Cathedral, stated 
that he had been informed that there were 
100,000 persons unvaccinated.in Montreal, The 
admission of visitors to schools, colleges, con- 
vents, and other educationul institutions is dis- 
couraged by the Provincial Board where small- 
pox exists. There were thirty-two deaths from 
small-pox in the city on Sept. 26th, making 201 
deaths from the disease in six days, besides 
about seventy in adjoining municipalities, 


. Secretary Manning has suspended from 
duty George H. Sterling, who was appointed by 
Collector Hedden to the pluce of Weigher Bacon, 
pending an investigation of charges. It is said 
that the President thought it necessary to take 
prompt action to head off the Republican Con- 
vention in any attempt to make capital out of 
the incident. The investigation of the charges 
will probably be conducted by the President per- 
sonally, 


FOREIGN. 


..On Sept. 24th Prince Alexander, accom- 
panied by his staff, met the Bulgarian cavalry 
on the outskirts of the city of Philppopolis, and, 
placing himself at the head of the column, en- 
tered the town amid much enthusiasm, the 
people cheering the Prince and his soldiers 
along the whole line of march. The Prince 
immediately afterward started for the frontier to 
inspect the troops stationed there, The National 
Assembly of Bulgaria at Sofia has unanimously 
approved Prince Alexander’s action and pro- 
claimed a union of the two Bulgarias, The 
Bulgarian Parliament has voted £5,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out the unity program 
and adopted a resolution’ petitioning the Czar 
to allow the Russian officers of the Bulgarian 
Army to remain in the service. The Govern- 
ment has sent a circular to the Powers, stating 
that the Mussulmans in Rumelia are forming 
armed bands. Prince Alexander, therefore, 
begs the Powers to intervene and compel the 
Sultan to say categorically whether he refuses 
to accept, or agrees to the Bulgarian union, 
Prince Alexander refuses to postpone the dis- 
arming of the Mussulmans beyond two days, 
The Porte’s circular insists upon the necessity of 
maintaining the Treaty of Berlin, and asks the 
friendly intervention of the signatory Powers to 
that end. All the Russian officers in the 
Bulgarian service have resigned and their 
places have been filled by Bulgarians. 
The feeling in St. Petersburg regarding the 
Rumelian question is becoming more warlike. 
The sympathy of the masses is strongly with the 
Bulgarians. It is stated that the Czar has tele- 
graphed the Minister of War to prepare plans 
for a campaign in the event of the opening of 
hostilities between Bulgaria and Turkey, as bh, 





is determined to support Prince Alexander's 
scheme of unity between Bulgaria and Rumelia. 
The Turkish Ministry hes been dismissed, and a 
new Cabinet formed, with the following changes : 
Kianul Pacha, Grand Vizier, in place of Said 
Pacha, dismissed. Said Pacha, recently Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
place of Assym Pacha, dismissed. Munir Pacha, 
who was lately dismissed from the office of 
Minister of Finance, is made Minister of the 
Interior, in place of Adhem Pacha, who is ap- 
pointed Ambassador at Paris. Server Pacha, a 
Senator, Minister of Justice, in place of Hassan 
Fehmi Pacha, dismissed. Arify Pacha, a Senator, 
President of the Council, in place of Akif Pacha, 
dismissed, Essad Pacha, Ambassador at Paris, 
has been transferred to Berlin. The changes in 
the Turkish Ministry are understoodas having 
been made in a conciliatory mood. The Turk- 
ish Government hopes to have the support of 
the great Powers in its stand regarding the 
revolution in Rumelia. The Servian Govern- 
ment has summoned all Servians who are now 
in Germany to return home at once for military 
duty. Twelve Servian battalions have gone 
south. Traffic in merchandise between Servia 
and Rumelia has been suspended. General 
Katargi has gone to Bucharest to negotiate for 
the co-operation of Roumania with Servia, A 
dispatch from Athens says, five thousand troops 
of the reserve force have been formed into an 
army corps. Seventeen thousand regular troops, 
including all branches of the army, are massing 
on the frontier bordering on Thessaly. A feel- 
ing of indignation prevails throughout Greece 
over the recent events in Roumelia, A mob of 
Cretans and Macedonians, with others, made a 
demonstration before the King’s palace in Athens 
on Sept. 27th. The Rumelian and Bulgarian 
parliaments have sent telegrams and addresses 
to the Ozar of Russia.entreating him to protect 
the Union. Advices from Bucharest report that 
fighting ocgurred on Friday near Adrianople, 
and that in the engagement thirty Rumelians 
were killed and 300 wounded. The Russian 
commandant of the arsenal at Rustchuk 
recently permitted a ship laden with arms and 
ammunition to sail from that port, osten- 
sibly to Antwerp, but really to Bourgas, 
Advices from Beirit say there is great excite. 
ment throughout Syria, in consequence of sudden 
aud urgent orders from Constantinople to mobil- 
ize the reserve forces which have been free from 
active duty for the last six years. The Mussul- 
mans are distracted. The mobilization is being 
effected with relentless severity. AJ] the Powers 
have agreed that the Rumelian conference shall 
be held at Pera. 


..A great Socialist demonstration was held 
in London, on Sunday, September 27th, All the 
available police force of London, including re- 
serves from every precinct in the metropolitan 
district, was secretly assembled at Scotland 
Yard. Messengers were sent every half-hour 
from the scene of the parade and the meetings 
to the police central office. All day long there 
was a singular absence of soldiers in the streets ; 
and this fact led to areport, which is probably 
true, that they were kept in their barracks, to 
be in readiness for the expected fray. The So- 
cialist meeting comprised 40,000 persons, but 
was quiet and orderly, The police were de- 
ployed in small groups, and kept themselves 
hidden as much as possible, so as not to inflame 
the mob, The Socialists first assembled at 
Limehouse Yard, the scene of ‘last Sunday's 
fight. The selection of this spot wasin plain 
defiance of the orders of the police and the 
Home Secretary ; but the Socialists did no more 
than assemble there, and then adjourned and 
moved in procession to a strip of waste land 
along the docks, where the formal meeting was 
held, and the speeches delivered, A special place 
was allotted to the reporters, who were present in 
large numbers, in expectation of a riot. At all 
the churches in Folkestone, on Sunday last, 
prayers were said for the dying Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Gladstone still declines to name a date for 
the delivery of the speech he has promised to 
make to his Midlothian constituents, Some 
persons attribute his refusal to his continued 
physical inability to speak in public, while others 
believe that he is simply waiting to have Premier 
Salisbury make some general statement of Tory 
policy, in order to effectively answer it, A great 
many persons have gone to see Mr. Gladst 
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since his return to Hawarden ; and they all con- 
cur in the statement that, so far, at least, as or- 
dinary conversation goes, the great orator’s 
voice is perfectly good. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
however, declares that his father is under strict 
medical orders to refrain, for the present, from 
any use of his voice that might strain it, but 
adds that Mr. Gladstone himself expects to be 
able, during the campaign, to deliver at least 
three public orations. The most intimate friends 
of the ex-Premier do not hesitate to say that 
they believe that, although he may succeed under 
favorable circumstances in delivering a few 
short speeches this Autumn, Mr. Gladstone's 
career as an orator 18 practealty ended. 


..--The Pope has consented to act as media- 
tor in the Carolines dispute, in the event that 
je 0 Oe ee between the powers in- 

resultless, Ail the docu- 

sae relating to To the Carolines dispute between 
Spain and Germany have been delivered to the 
Pope. Cardinal Reyna the Pope will 
experts in regard to the matter, 
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SHALL “THE REVISION ‘BE RE- 
VISED? 


Our neighbor, The Christian Intelligencer’, 
has opened the subject, What shall be done 
with the Revision of the English Version, 
now that it has been completed? It has 
suggested a Commission which shall be in- 
trusted with the duty of harmonizing the 
language of the Old and New Testaments, 
and eliminating the remaining errors. It 
thus addresses us: 


“We hope our contemporary will give an 
opinion on the suggestion, or indicate what it 
thinks ought to be done with the Revision, A 
number of those who favor the Revision feel 
that with its notes, its appendices, ita best 
translations often in the margin, it has brought 
the Bible into a condition in which it ought 
not to be, and in which it ought not to 
remain a moment longer than is necessary. 
Besides, there is amongst intelligent Christian 
men and women of more than average scholar- 
ship an indisposition to accept changes in the 
New Testament which are not real changes, but 
are essentially only the substitution of Greek 
construction for the English. Added to this is 
the popular indisposition to accept the Revised 
New Testament as it now is. The result is that 
both the King James’s version and the Revision 
are in an undesirable position. And, from inti- 
mations which have come to us from two or 
three quarters, we conclude that the American 
Company will be pleased to have an expression 
of opinion from petent counselors before 
the meeting of this Fall, Tne InpEPENDENT 
represents a large, well-informed and influential 
constituency, has given much attention to Bib- 
lical criticism, anda judgment from it would be 
highly esteemed.” 








We thank our contemporary for its kind 
opinion of our constituency, in whom we 
also have a humble pride; but we confess 
that the question it has asked us is one 
which we find it difficult to answer. 
The difficulty comes in part from the 
fact that we have no _ special desire 
for one permanent, authorized version. 
We have no obiection to a dozen ver- 
sions, and would much like to see a new 
and improved version issued every five 
years, which shall embody all the slight 
amendments as fast as they can meet ac- 
ceptance. We think this will make the 
Bible a more studied and better honored 
book, while diminishing the worship given 
to the text of the translation. 

As soon as the Revision of the New 
Testament appeared, without waiting for 
any pretense of long study, we favored im- 
mediate and general adoption of it in place 
of the Old Version. This was not because 
we regarded it as beyond improvement, but 
because only a glance was necessary to see 
that the new was much better than the old. 
The better one was to be accepted until it 
should itself be supplanted. So we now 
say with the Revised Old Testament Ver- 
sion. It is very much better than what 
King James’s translators gave us. It could 
not help being better. Being the best ac- 
cessible, it should be adopted. 

But is it beyond improvement? We cer- 
tainly think not. We would like extremely 
to put the version into the hands of Matthew 
Arrold and James Russell Lowelland John 
Tyndall—men not selected for their religious 
faith, but because they can write the Eng- 
lish language—and to ask them to forget 
the remnants of their Hebrew and Greek, 
and, without changing an idea, to revise 
the English, eliminating unfamiliar and 
ugly Grecisms and Hebraisms, and make 
it, not modern and flippant, but serious, 
musical and idiomatic, excluding all ‘‘ foot- 
stools of the feet,” whether that is good 
Greek or not. 

Then there are a few oversights and in- 
congruities that need correction. We 
would like it very much if a sub-committee 
of the Revisers might, after sufficient time, 
gather those up which may be discovered in 
the infinitesimal search that will be carried 
on. 

Beyond this, we think it is well proved 
that some few textual corrections ought to 
have been made in the Old Testament 
which were neglected from too strict ad- 
herence to the traditional text. We wish 
they might be made. 

But we do not see how this can easily be 
made practicable at present through any 
consent of scholars. The great work has 
been done; and for fifty years, we fear, 
nothing more can be done except by indi- 
viduals. Meanwhile, we beg American 
scholars to comprehend the breadth of the 
task that is involved, notin the currection 
of a few passages, where the evidence is 
easily accessible, but in an exhaustive 
collection of the data for a careful revision 
of the Hebrew text. Dr. Schaff heard a 
German scholar express the opinion that 
the future of biblical studies was in Amer- 
ica. We hope so. We know there is an 
immense work to be done in giving us crit- 
ical editions, and in rabbinic and other 
studies. We sball know more fifty years 
hence than we do now. Professor Briggs’s 
favorite study of the parallelisms of He- 
brew poetry is hardly opened yet. We are 
not quite satisfied; but we are so well sat- 
isfied, and we see sv little chance of imme- 
diate improvement, that we beg every pas- 
tor, every Sunday-school teacher, every 
student of the Bible, to put his old copy on 
the shelf, and buy the new. But any well- 
meant effort to improve tbe translation, 
with or without authority, has our hearty 
approval. 

—— as 


THE PRESIDEN T AND MR. EATON. 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, who is the Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, has resigned his office; and 
the President has accepted the resignation, 
to take effect on the first of November next, 
We regret this course on the part of Mr. 
Eaton, especially as there was no occasion 
for his taking it on the ground of any dif- 
ference of opinion between himself and the 
President. In his letter of resignation he 
pays a high compliment to the President, 
and expresses the fullest confidence in his 








integrity and sincerity on this subject. We 
think that, had he remained in office, he 
could have made himself of more service 
to the cause than he possibly can as a pri- 
vate citizen out of office; and, for this rea- 
son mainly, we regret his resignation, not 
doubting for a moment that his whole in- 
fluence will hereafter, as heretofore, be ia 
favor of this cause. The people owe Mr. 
Eaton a large debt of gratitude for the zeal 
and ability with which he has pursued this 
good work. It is well known that he drew 
the Pendleton Bill substantially in the form 
in which it was passed by the two houses 
of Congress. 

The President, if he had chosen to do so, 
might have quietly accepted the resigna- 
tion, with nocomment on the subject. He 
did not, however, choose to take this course, 
but rather made the letter of Mr. Eaton 
the occasion for again stating his own po- 
sition on the subject of Civil Service Re- 
form. The President’s letter to Mr. Eaton 
is all that could be desired by the most ar- 
dent friend of this reform. The language 
is plain and evidently comes from one who 
means what he says, and intends to act as 
he talks. It is also a fair notice to his own 
party that, if it expects him to run the 
spoils’ system in his administration of the 
Government, it will find itself mistaken. 
Hie affirms his own faith in Civil Service 
Reform, and means honestly to give it a fair 
opportunity for success. We thank the 
President for this plain and manly utter- 
ance; and, however much the politicians 
and office-seekers may squirm, if they do 
not openly denounce him, hegmay be sure 
that the great body of the people will sus- 
tain the views he states and means to carry 
into effect. It is to be hoped that, in filling 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Mr. Eaton, he will select some one, be he 
a Democrat or a Republican, who thor- 
oughly believes in the principles of Civil 
Service Reform. This a prime qualification 
for the office. 


THF REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


‘Tue ticket placed in the field by the Re- 
publican Convention of this state that last 
week met at Saratoga Springs reads as 
follows: 

‘or Governor—Ira Davenport, of Steuben. 

For Lieutenant- Governor —Joseph B. Carr, of 
Rensselaer. 

For Secretary of State—Anson 8. Wood, of 
Wayne. 

For Comptroller— 
Livingston. 

For State 
New York. 

‘or Attorney-General—Edward B. Thomas, 
of Chenango. 

For State’ Engineer—William V. Van Rens- 
selaer, of Seneca, 

This we regard as a strong ticket in all 
respects. The nomination was made, just 
as all nominations should be made, with- 
out any political bossism or ** machine” 
tactics, and in this respect contrasts with 
the manner in which Secretary Folger was 
nominated three years ago only to secure 
his overwhelming defeat. We know of no 
just objection to a single one of the candi- 
dates; and it will be very difficult for the 
Democrats to make a successful attack upon 
any of them, on the ground of private or 
public character. Each candidate adds 
weight to the ticket. 

Mr. Ira Davenport, who is placed at the 
head of the ticket, has been a state senator 
fortwo terms, and state comptroller for one 
term; and in both positions he commanded 
the respect and confidence of the people. 
Though he has never made a trade of mere 
politics, he is thoroughly conversant with 
the public affairs of the state. No one 
doubts his ample ability to administer the 
office of Governor wisely and well; and his 
antecedent record is a reliable pledge that 
this ability, if he were elected, would be 
conscientiously exercised. The same may 
be said of General Carr, the candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and indeed of the 
whole ticket. The Convention did its 
work admirably; and it now remains for 
the people to ratify its action. We believe 


James W. Wadsworth, of 


Treasurer—Charles F, Ulrich, of 


that they will do so, and hence that the 
next Governor of this state will be a Repub- 
lican. The ticket appeals strongly to those 
independent voters in the state who are 
not thick-and-thin partisans, but who have 
conscientious convictions and demand the 
right sort of candidates and the right sor, 





of principles as the condition of their sup- 
port. These voters, as we cannot doubt, 
will this Fall wheel into line and vote with 
the party to which they naturally belong; 
and this, by a strong probability, means the 
success of the ticket. 

The Democrats of this state, in their Con- 
vention, held immediately after that of the 
Republicans, would have been wise in pre- 
senting a ticket as strong and unexcep- 
tionable as that of the latter. They cer- 
tainly have not shown this wisdom. Gov- 
ernor Hill, who is their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, accidentally made Governor of this 
state, is not only 1small man in the grade 
of his capacities, but, from the moment he 
succeeded to the office, has made it his 
chief business to secure the nomination of 
David B. Hill, and for this purpose has al- 
lied himself with the worst elements of 
the Democratic Party, and run the ‘‘ma- 
chine” without any regard to the character 
of the means. He ‘‘ packed” the Conven- 
tion, and made it a foregone conclusion 
that he was to be the nominee for Governor. 
Tammany Hall and the Brooklyn Democrat- 
ic boss helped him in this work. His brief 
career as Governor, and his career as an 
an office-seeking politician, show his un- 
fitness for the honor he secks, and ought 
to settle the question against him with the 
voters of this state; and we are much mig- 
taken if this does not prove to be the prac- 
tical result. 

We urge Republicans in every part of 
the state, having presented to them a ticket 
in every way worthy of their support, to 
work earnestly for its success. Those Ke- 
publicans who refused last Fall to act with 
their party, for reasons that we fully appre- 
ciate and respect, can now emphasize the 
lesson then taught, by giving the party their 
support. The ticket is just what their 
principles demand; and the nominations 
were made in perfect accordance with these 
principles. The success of the ticket will 
be an important step in the direction of Re- 
publican victory at the next Presidential 
election. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Tue platform adopted by the recent Re- 
publican Convention of this state, in its 
first, third, fourth and fifth resolutions, 
taken collectively, indorses the principles 
of Civil Service Reform, demands the repeal 
of the silver law of 1878, sustains a tariff 
for protection as well as for revenue, and 
insists that the political rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution shall be practically se- 
cured throughout the entire country, alike 
at the South and the North. The utter- 
ance on these points is in clear and smooth 
language, and is just right. 

What the platform says in the sixth, 
seventh and tenth resolutions, also taken 
collectively, with regard to contract labor 
in our state prisons, the letting of contracts 
for state work, and the enforcement of the 
law of Congress against the importation of 
contract labor, appears to us simply as 
electioneering humbug. It may have 
seemed expedient for the Convention in 
this way to make a bid for the so-called 
labor vote of the state, or, at least, not to 
offend this vote; and, possibly, it was good 
political strategy to do so. But, be this as 
it may, it does not make these resolutions 
any better on the essential merits of the 
matter involved in them. We judge of 
them by these merits; and, thus judging, 
we have a very poor opinion of the resolu- 
tions. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth resolu- 
tions, also taken together, denounce the 
Democratic Party as hypocritical on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform, and also 
denounce the President as practically false 
to his pledges on this subject. We have 
never had much faith in the zeal of the 
Democratic Party for Civil Service Reform; 
but, in reference to the President and his 
administration, we think that the resolu- 
tions do injustice to both, and have no ade- 
quate basis in facts. The President is bet- 
ter than his party; and, so far as we are 
able to judge, is trying, amid many diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, to do the best 
he can to give the country a good and hon- 
est administration of the Government. 
That he has made no mistakes we do 
not say; but thus far he has, in the 
main, proved himself to be a competent, 
careful, and trustworthy President. At 
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any rate, this is our estimate of him and of 
his administration; and it is that of 
the peoplegenerally. Denunciation merely 
as a party harangue, without facts to 
justify it, will not produce any effect on the 
popular judgment, or do any good to the 
Republican Party. 

The platform conspicuously and inten- 
tionally omits to make any reference to the 
temperance question in this state. Theex- 
cise laws of the state are just about as badas 
they well can be, and yet preserve the least 
show of decency. They certainly need to be 
amended in the direction of much greater 
stringency. We think that the Convention 
should have pledged the party, in the 
event of its success, to reform these laws. 
To dodge the whole subject, to us looks 
cowardly, and we doubt whether it is good 
strategy. The question is one of grave im. 
portance, and temperance voters, at least, 
would like to know what Republicans will 
do if trusted with power. The politicians 
will make a grave mistake if they suppose 
that the temperance question is to be got- 
ten rid of by being simply ignored. 





WHY STAND YE ALL THE DAY 
IDLE? 





Tus was the question asked by the 
householder of the laborers not in the 
vineyard. How much more pregnant the 
question to those of us who are in the vine- 
yard! There is some excuse for the man 
who can honestly say ‘‘ no man hath hired 
me”; but surely this cannot be said by any 
Christian with reference to his relation to 
the Lord’s work. For we have been more 
than hired; we have been ‘“‘ bought with a 
price,” even with the ‘‘ precious blood of 
Christ.” We ‘are not our own”; we be- 
long to him who has set us in his vineyard, 
and we are enjoined to serve him in our 
**body and our spirit,” which are his. To 
give ourselves to him and the cause for 
which he gave his life and into the part- 
nership of which he has called us, is our 
most reasonable service. It ought to be 
by us considered our exceeding great privi- 
lege; and yet what hosts of idlers there 
are standing in the vineyard, looking on— 
if indeed they are so far interested—while 
their brethren are bearing the heat and the 
burden of the day and the work. 

If we have broached this matter before, 
it is needful that we should give “line 
upon line and precept upon precept”; for 
the generation in which we live is passing, 
the cause of Christ is languishing, the souls 
of men are perishing; and we to whom 
their case is committed are ‘‘ standing all 
the dayidle.” If we might ensconce our- 
selves behind some convenient doctrine, 
such as that, ‘“‘if men are to be saved they 
will be saved,” or ‘‘when the set time to 
favor Zion comes, God will stir us up,” or 
** jt is of no use to be active in spiritual work 
unless you are moved thereto by the Spirit 
of God,” we might, perhaps, salve our con- 
sciences while the work of the Lord was 
remaining undone. But, unfortunately for 
us, such excuses as the above are extra 
scriptural, and will not be accepted of 
God, either in this world or in the world to 
come. He has set his work before us; has 
appointed ‘to every man his work,” and 
has charged us to be faithful, for that he 
will come again and demand of us vur 
stewardship, and reward us according to 
our work and faithfulness. 

We say to the unconverted: ** Now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” But we ought also to say that 
to ourselves. It is God’s accepted time for 
us to serve him, and the day of salvation, 
in the sense that it is our time and day of 
opportunity to make that salvation known 
tomen. We say to the unconverted: ‘‘To- 
day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” But this is rather a word of 
warning addressed to the professor of re- 
ligion, and a note of warning to those who, 
through unbelief and disobedience, are 
like to perish, as they did in the wilderness 
who were unfaithful to God. We say to 
the unconverted that the excuses which 
they offer for not accepting the proffered 
Gospel are vain, and will bring them the 
greater condemnation. Much more ought 
we to take care lest the excuses we frame 
for not entering heartily into the work of 
the Lord be less sincere than theirs; for 
we can in part understand how a ‘‘man 
dead to these things” should excuse him- 





self. But we are not dead, unless, indeed, 
we be deceiving ourselves in the profession 
of discipleship we make. 

We say to the unconverted that procras- 
tination is a most fatal habit, and as a rule 
it leads souls to death. It has been said 
that the way to Hell is paved with good 
resolutions, good resolutions which have 
never been put into execution, good reso- 
lutions to amend and do the will of the 
Lord sometime in the future. Perhaps 
there are more than a thousand readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT who have resolved dur- 
ing the past months, that, when the vaca- 
tion was over, they would ‘‘ buckle on the 
harness” and serve the Lord with both 
hands. But what are they doing now, to- 
day? The vacation is over; they are back to 
their homes; the church has been reopened ; 
the pastor has preached his first post- 
vacation sermon; it has rung out into your 
ears, ‘‘To the work! To the work!” but 
you are still waiting for that more conve- 
nient season, and have no idea that the Au- 
tumn and Winter will pass again without 
your having given yourself heartily and 
enthusiastically to the work. 

We might say a word to the churches as 
such. You are hoping for a revival this 
Autumn; or Winter. Most likely you are 
saying ‘‘ this Winter”; for that is a little 
further in the distance than to say this 
Autumn, and in the meantime you are 
standing idle. ‘‘Getting ready to get 
ready,” we heard one aay of himself and 
his church. Alas! how much precious 
time is wasted year after year in ‘‘ getting 
ready to get ready.” Would God that 
we might all, this very week, this very day, 
arise ‘‘and fight Amalek,” the men of 
war in the field, and the men of prayer 
with Moses in the mount staying up his 
hands. Then would we see wonders again, 
and the world would know that the Lord 
God is with us. 

How can these barren and fallow fields 
of ours bear fruit, and grow wondrously 
beautiful to the sight of God and man, un- 
less we give up idling, and ‘‘ go to work 
for the Master and for souls”? Oh! for one 
month of the same eager and intense desire 
on the part of God’s people to see his 
Church revived that is manifested by the 
Christian business men of the country to 
see ‘business revived.” What « mighty 
awakening there would be! ‘‘If the revival 
of business does not come soon, many of us 
must go to the wall. We cannot live 
through many more years such as we have 
had for the last two or three.” So we over- 
heard one business man say to another, re- 
cently. We say, with more concern: ‘ If 
there is not a revival of consecration, en- 
thusiasm, and whole-hearted service among 
the people of God, many of the churches 
must go to the wall, many souls will perish 
for whom Christ died, and dishonor come 
to his name and cause.” 

‘*Why stand ye all the day idle?” Are 
you waiting for your pastor to move for- 
ward? Don’t. Move forward yourseif. 
Pastors, are you waiting for your people to 
move forward? Don’t. Move_ forward 
yourself. If it is replied that it will not 
avail unless we move together, we would 
reply, Perhaps if you, pastor and people, 
will stop idling till you see the other move, 
but move yourself, it may be you will both 
move at the same time. 


aS 


THE NEW ENGLISH VOTERS. 


Tne preparation of new lists of registra- 
tion, under the Franchise and Redistribu- 
tion Acts, has been going forward with less 
delay and difficulty than was to have been 
expected. The extension of the franchise 
so as to take in a million and u half, or two 
millions, of new voters, and the adjustment 
of constituencies according to the new 
Parliamentary scheme, must raise, one 
would think, a multitude of questions 
which registration officers and registration 
courts would hardly be able to solve in 
time for the elections in November. But 
the reports from the various counties aud 
boroughs show that no insuperable ob- 
stacles have yet been encountered, and 
that the work is already well along. 

lt is to be remembered that the fran- 
chise has been extended to include certain 
classes heretofore excluded, not to confer 
manhood suffrage. The new act is far 
from being universal in its application. It 
aims to correct inequalities and arbitrary 





limitations in previous acts; but it comes 
far short of reducing the system of suffrage 
to Republican simplicity. Domestic serv- 
ants, even the retainers of the Lord Mayor 
of London, who are ‘‘permanent occu- 
piers” of the Mansion House, while the 
chief of the household is only a sort of 
yearly tenant, are not allowed the privilege 
of citizenship. This provision of the law 
gives rise to many perplexing questions. 
For example, the clerks living in a banking 
house are excluded from the franchise 
privilege because the members of 
the firm occasionally sleep in_ the 
bank. The clerks are regarded as be- 
longing to the ‘‘household” of their em- 
ployers. Nine clerks in another house are 
allowed to vote, because their employers 
never sleep in the building. Upon such 
trivial pivots as this is the voting right of 
thousands made to turn. The question 
whether undergraduates at Cambridge and 
Oxford are to be entered on the Register 
involves a decision as to the nature of 
their tenure of rooms. It is claimed that 
they are real ‘‘ householders,” but their 
occupancy is controlled by the college au- 
thorities as no authority would venture to 
control an Englishman’s castle. The clerks 
and overseers and revising barristers con- 
fess themselves in doubt, und the Court of 
Qneen’s Bench will be called on to decide 
the doubt. 

Such technical questions must arise in 
the administration of any scheme of limited 
Franchise, and they have come often 
enough before British courts of Registra- 
tion. Every new act adds to them, because 
every new act is simply a modification of 
preceding legislation. The series of regis- 
tration acts is, for example, a mass of con- 
fused and conflicting enactments, which 
nobody attempts to harmonize. It is 
enough that the registration officers are en- 
abled somehow to perform their duties. 
Parliament did not change the registration 
system when it passed the Franchise and 
Redistribution Acts, and the task of prepar- 
ing new lists was begun with a good deal of 
foreboding. At first the clerks were almost 
overwhelmed with the rush of pergons 
clamoring for recognition as legal voters 
under the new law. Of course many are 
found to be ineligible and are excluded 
from the register; but in several counties 
and boroughs the new entries have more 
than trebied the old lists. In Essex the 
number of voters has been increased from 
82,400 to about 75,000 ia the county con- 
stituency, exclusive of the boroughs of 
Colchester and Ham. In Hertfordshire 
and Oxford Counties the increase will be 
threefold. In the great county of Kent 
the list will be swelled to over 100,000, the 
old registry being about 42,000. Every- 
where there is a great expansion; and poli- 
ticians will find it very difficult to forecast 
the results of the elections in most cases. 


UNITED BULGARIA. 











Ir now remains all a question of Russia 
whether there shall be a united and inde- 
pendent Bulgaria. We say an independent 
Bulgaria; for the trifle of a million dollars 
of tribute, which Bulgaria protests she is 
still willing to pay to the Porte, does not at 
all interfere with the reality of independ- 
ence, and will be regarded rather as if it 
were interest on a debt than as a tribute. 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia would be 
free, under their own Prince, who is popular, 
and deserves his popularity, aud would 
make even more rapid progress in educa- 
tion, culture, commerce and thrift. 

It is simply a question of Russia. 
Russia can do a good thing and a bad 
thing, and is understood to threaten to do 
both. If she forbids Turkey to interfere 
with military force to rend Eastern 
Rumelia from Bulgaria, that will be a 
good thing. If she incontinently enters 
Bulgarian territory, as she is reported 
to threaten, and occupies it with her army 
before any threat has been made to justify 
it, that is a bad thing. For what is now 
to be desired isnot the satisfying of Rus- 
sia’s earth-hunger, but the consolidation of 
a native rule and kingdom in European 
Turkey. The Bulgarian people are com- 
petent to rule themselves. Self rule is not 
our theory only, but it is the only right 
theory of government. But we very 





much fear that what Russia wants is not 


that there shall be a free and independent 


/Bulgaria, but there shall be a Bulgarian 


province of the Russian Empire which will 
require Bulgaria as a part of itself when it 
shall set up its capital in Constantinople. 
We wish Russia never to hold Constanti- 
nople. We would rather endure the Turk 
for a season; for the Turk’s time is short, 
and after the Turk the people of Turkey, 
Christians and Moslems, will soon be ready, 
we believe, to establish an equitable 
constitutional government. But if the 
Russian comes he comes to stay; 
and he comes not to develop. local 
government, but to impose his own tyr- 
anny. President Washburn says the Bul- 
garians are well disposed, by their grati- 
tude to Russia; but we are much pleased 
to hear him also say that the Bulgarians are 
developing a perfect genius for govern- 
ment, that they are passionately devoted to 
their independence, and that they would 
combine with any European power against 
Russia, if it should attempt to absorb their 
territory. Russia keeps reminding us that 
she lost thousands of lives for the liberation 
of Bulgaria; and she seems to be intimat- 
ing that the gratitude of Bulgaria should 
make the new state willing to lose its iden 
tity in the Russian Empire. But, if that 
war cost Russia something, let it be re 
membered that it got its good share of 
territory on the Black Sea about Batim, 
It has had its pay, and the little Bulgarian 
lamb does not want to be eaten. 

That the Bulgarians have been looking 
forward ever since the fatal diplomacy of 
Beaconsfield limited its territory, to a 
proper reconstruction, would be a necessity 
of things. The present writer was in 
Sofia a year ago, and had a pleasant visit 
with Mr. Stoiloff, Prime Minister of Prince 
Alexander. When we asked him what the 
reason was that so small and poor a state 
as Bulgaria should spend so much money 
onan army, which would be crushed like 
a bubble in a war of the Powers, the an- 
swer was the same, said Mr. Stoiloff, that 
he had given to Mr. Forster: First, that 
the people had so long been under Turkish 
oppression that they needed military 
training for their own courage and self- 
respect; and, secondly, that jt must be re- 
membered that they had to supply sol- 
diers for Rumelia, which had no army. He 
added that the progress which Bulgaria 
had made in the seven years of its freedom 
was wonderful, and greater than Servia 
had made in fifty years. Mr. Stoiloff is a 
quiet, efficient man, of rather sbort stature, 
living in a modest way as a bachelor with 
his widowed mother. He speaks English 
freely, as do the hundreds of Robert Col- 
lege graduates in Bulgaria, and his library 
is filled with books in the languages of 
Europe. pee 

° ¢ 
Eilitovial Hotes. 

Never, never, friends of The Catholic Stan- 
dard, do we, while approving Florence Nightin- 
gale’s and Agassiz’s devotion, ‘‘ disapprove of 
still deeper devotion for the promotion of still 
higher objects on the part of Catholic priests 
and monks and sisters, and their ‘abjuring’ 
marriage in order that they may give themselves 
undividedly to those objects?” If a man or 
woman makes up his mind that he can do more 
good sidgle than married, we will not blame 
him. That was Paul's view of his own duty; 
and we do not blame Paul, the bachelor, and 
praise Peter the Benedict. Consecration we be- 
lieve in, and we do not hold back our approval 
when it (wisely) takes the form of celibacy. We 
know sweet women who have resolutely shut 
their hearts against love for duty to parents, 
and we reverence them, as we reverence all 
proper exhibitions of consecration, What we 
object to is not celibacy voluntarily and occa- 
sionally adopted for aspecial purpose, but celi- 
bacy elevated into an ordinance as a means of 
grace, aud made obligatory. For example, the 
Catholic Church requires of all its clergy, pope 
or deacon, whether continence be an easy grace 
with them or not, that they shall be celibates 
It will not allow any one to enter the priesthood 
unless he foregoes marriage. For this tyranny 
it can bring no apostolic authority, and it is 
directly contradicted by the Epistles of Paul, 
and we think—and we cali Cardinal Antonelli, 
chief adviser of Pius IX, of holy memory, for 
our witness—that it is equally contradicted by 
the facts of human nature; and we are willing 
to rest on the comparison of the work done by 
the Protestant and Catholic clergy as proof that 
the progress and purity of Christ’s kingdom do 

require it. If The Catholic Blandard thinks 











Paul’s instructions as to bishops make celi- 
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bacy obligatory, or that the Catholic clergy in 
Catbolic countries are notably superior to the 
Protestant clergy in Protestant lands, in conse- 
cration, intelligence, and character, we shall be 
glad to hear what it has to say. 





Ir appears that the canvass of the opinions of 
the candidates for Parliament on the question 
of Disestablishment, to which we referred. last 
week in our “ Religious Intelligence,” was made 
by the Record, a state Church paper. The fact 
that the great majority of the Liberal candidates 
are in favor of Disestabliahment, seems to have 
created no little alarm among the defenders of 
the Establishment, The natural result would 
seem tO be the withdrawal of Churchmen from 
the support of the Liberal party ; but the Guard- 
ian solemnly warns them against such a course, 
This is ite argument: 


“If all Churchmen were to become Conservatives 
not because tney think Conservatism right, but sim- 
ply because they think Liberalism identified with 
Disestablishment, the first Parliament which con- 
tained a. Liberal majority would seethe end of the 
present relations between the Church and the State, 
However complete the victory of the Church might 
be at the next election, we could not expect to sce 
it repeated indefinitely. Some day or other, the Lib- 
erals would come back to power, and their first act 
would be to make short work of the question which 
had stood in the way of theirreturn.” 


This has a hopeless look. If Disestablishmen, 
cannot be prevented by supporting the party that 
1s arrayed against it, how is it to be prevented 
at all? 





Ir criticiem has been made of the contemptu- 
ous severity of Professor Briggs’s review of the 
Old Testament revision, Prof, C, A. Aiken, of 
Princeton, one of the Old Testament revisers, 
in an article in The Presbyterian, responds 
sneers to severity, aud touches on the compo- 
sition of the Old Testament Company, saying 
that ‘some of those who are sharpest in their 
judgment of the work of the fossiliferous re- 
visers were not out of college when the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury organized the work,” 
Most true; for much can be learned by a young 
man in fourteen years, If one runs over the 
list of Oid Testament instructors iu this coun- 
try, he is struck by the number of young men 
whom the wisdom of trustees has called to the 
front. In the Presbyterian schools of the 
prophets we recall Professors Briggs, Beecher, 
Smith, Brown, Wilson and Curtis; in the Con- 
gregational, Professors Curtiss, Bissell, Ballan- 
tine and Moore ; in the Baptist, Professors Har- 
per, Brown and Burnham, and we may add Toy 
and Lyon; in the Methodist, Professors Terry, 
Martin aud Mitchell; and Professors Peters, 
Schodde, Gast, and Lansing, representing 
the Episcopalian, Lutheran, German and 
Dutch Reformed Churches, These are 
not men of inferior training and less 
learning than Professors and Doctors Aiken, 
Chambers, Conant, Day, DeWitt, Green, Hare, 
Krauth, Lewis, Mead, Osgood, Packard, Stowe, 
Strong, and Van Dyck, among whom Dr. Tayler 
Lewis died eight years ago, Dr. Stowe resigned 
nine years ago, Dr. Krauth died two years ago, 
Dr. Conant on account of age and weakness has 
been able to do very little work on the Revision, 
and Dr. Van Dyck could only communicate with 
the Company by correspondence. The English 
Company tilled up ite diminishing numbers by 
taking in such brilliaut young scholars as 
Cheyne, Nayce, Driver, and Robertson Smith, 
who would assure the Company against danger 
of Lecoming **antiquated.” We do not say that 
this ought to have been done here, though 
others have said it. We ouly notice that it was 
not done. We think we know enough of these men 
whom we have mentioned, to say that, on the 
important matter of textual amendment of the 
Massoretic text, more than three-fourths would 
agree with the criticisms made. We do not be- 
lieve that five of them could be found wha would 
consent to their astonishing recommendation to 
“omit from the margin all renderings from the 
LXX, Vulgate, and other Ancient Versions on 
‘authorities.”” And this we say without de- 
tracting from their generally excellent judg- 
mentand valuable work. 

ly ** Susan Coolidge” does not know who wrote 
Saxe Hulm’s stories—and she saysin The Evening 
Post that she is not in the secret—then who 
does know? She declares that she wrote not a 
word of it all, whether prose or verse, She be- 
heves that there was some sort of co operation 
in the compusition of those stories which allowed 
‘A. H.” to deny toast they were written by her; 
b> that she wrote all the poetry, and most of 
the prose, “Susan Coolidge” thinks any one 
who kaows *‘ H, H."s style caunot doubt, This 
denial disposes of the persistent opinion that it 
was “susan Coolidge’ who was Mrs, Jackson's 
associate in this work, and allows us to atiribute 
to “H.H,” all the verve iu those stories ; for “‘su- 
san Coolidge’s” judgment, or knowledge, on the 
subject must be fiual, She was probably Mrs. 
Jackson's most intimate friend; and when she 
says she was not in the secret of the authorship, 
one is inciined to think that Mrs. Jackson was the 
sole author, and that some sort of an easy subter- 
suge quieted her in making the denial. If we 





are not mistaken, in her early literary career she 
regarded the art of story-telling for pleasure, 
like descriptive correspondence, as an inferior 
department of literature, not to be compared 
with poetry ur with such essays as had the spe- 
cial purpose of instruction. We think she would 
never bave taken delight in the reputation of a 
successful writer of stories, as she would in such 
work as her *‘ Century of Dishonor,” whose pur- 
pose rose above mere literary prettincsses into 
helpfulness for the Indian, So, when her ac- 
knowledged story of ‘* Ramona” appeared, it 
was not as a story that she valued it, but as an 
Indian tract; aud when critics praised its qual- 
ity as a story, and suid nothing of its purppse, 
ehe was hurt, and cried: * Not a word for my 
poor Indians! Then it is a failure.” When 
writing that story, she always spoke of it as a 
labor for the Indians, It is not improbable that, 
when she was persuaded to write magazine 
stories, she felt very averse to taking any credit 
or reputation for them, only the money they 
would bring ; and #0 not only took a new nom de 
plume, but provided herself with some excuse 
for denying the authorship. 

Tue determination is very clear on the part of 
those who control jadicial prosecutions in Eng- 
land to make the road of justice as hard as 
possible for Mr, Stead and all who were associ- 
ated with him in the exposure in The Pall Mall 
Gazette of London vice. The defendants, Mr. 
Stead, Mra, Jarrett, and their Salvation Army 
associates, are held for trial, after a sensational 
preliminary examination, in which the presiding 
justice spoke in terms of the greatest bitterness 
of the public exposure ; and it is not improbable 
that a conviction may follow. But notice the 
contrast in the case of two women before the 
courte, Mrs. Jarrett was a precuress who re- 
formed, and whose aid was obtained by Mr. 
Stead in his investigations, She obtained for 
him a girl whose case was published in The Pall 
Mail Gazette, but who was returned pure to the 
mother who had sold her, Mrs, Jarrett is de- 
nounced, and is not unlikely to suffer the high- 
est penalty of the law. But the notorious Mrs, 
Jeffries, who was said to provide royal and aris- 
tocratic and wealthy persons with victims, was 
with great difficulty brought to the bar of jus- 
tice, The Government did not prosecute her. 
The Public Prosecutor did not appear against 
her. When the presiding magistrate entered 
the court, he at once requested the prosecuting 
counsel to retire for a private consultation. At 
the end of half an hour the judge and the coun- 
selreturned into the court. Mrs, Jeffries was 
instructed to plead guilty, and she was then 
tined $1,000, a merely nominal sum for one so 
wealthy. The money was immediately paid, and 
the proceedings came to anend. All this time 
there were, the Sentinel states, witnesses in 
court ready to prove, among other things, that 
a little child of thirteen bad been outraged in 
one of the houses of Mrs. Jeffries, Is the ex- 
planation of this shameless travesty of justice to 
be found in the statement of ex-Inspector Min- 
ahan, that Mrs. Jeffries had boasted to him that 
it was no use to watch her houses with a view 
to a prosecution, because she did business with 
persons in ‘the highest station of life"? The 
names of many of those persons would have come 
out in the trial if everything had net been 
hushed up with a plea of guilty and a nominal 
fine, So Mrs, Jeffries goes free to continue her 
hideous trade, while Mrs. Jarrett, who has bit- 
terly repented her life and 1s trying to repair 
the wrong, is hunted to prison. The reports of 
the preliminary trial tell that a crowd of roughs 
hung about the room, and hustied and beat the 
accused as they came upon the street. 


IMMEDIATELY after a meeting of the Cabinet 
last week, at which the recent removal of Mr. 
Bacon from the office of weigher for Brooklyn, 
and the appointment of Mr. Sterling iu his 
place, were considered, Secretary Manning di- 
rected Mr, Hedden, the Collector at this port, 
upon whom rested the official responsibility for 
the removal and the appointment, to suspend 
Mr. Sterling from duty, in view of information 
received at’ the Treasury Department, and 
“pending an examination of the subject.” 
There ia no doubt, as we presume, that this 
course was taken in accordance with the views 
and wishes of the President; and we have as 
little doubt that it 1s politically wise, and was 
imperatively demanded by the President’s 
pledges in regard to Civil Service Reform. There 
was no Ocvasion whatever, except that supplied 
by the spoils theory in party politics, for the re- 
moval of Mr. Bacon, who, by long trial, has 
proved himself to be an excellent officer; and 
anless all the newspaper reports in regard to 
Mr, Sterling are grossly at fault, he is just the 
last man who should have been selected to fill 
the place, and was selected by a political ** deal” 
with Brooklyn’s Democrat boss; and that, too, 
to secure the good will of the latter for special 
political ends iu this state. So the facts appear ; 
and, upon the basis of such facts, the President, 
uf tolerating them by omitting to supply the 
proper remedy, could not stand a moment be- 
fore the people as anything but a mere sham on 





the subject of O:vil Service Reform. It seems 
that he does not propose to occupy such-a 





position; and in his he is certainly sensible. 
An examination is o be had. Let that examina- 
tion be thorough,s that the Administration and 
the people will alike know why Mr. Bacon was 
removed and Mr. Sterling put in his place. If 
it shall establish the facts as they now appear, 
then the President should see to it that Mr. 
Bacon is restored to his office; and it is by no 
means clear that he should not ask Mr. Hedden 
to vacate his office, that a wiser and better man 
may take his place. The agitation occasioned 
by Mr. Hedden’s performances shows that Civil 
Service Reform has passed beyond the stage at 
which politicians and tricksters can safely trifle 
with its ideas or with the sentiments of the 
people. This we regard as a good sign. 


Tue saloons captured Milwaukee by a major- 
ity of 15,000 in a recent election, at which the 
question of high license was voted on. The 
Milwaukee Sentinel said, next day : 


“This result 1s due to the thorough organization 
of the saloon element, its commund and use of 
money, and free beer and free whisky, and the 
determined work of its army of blowers and strikers 
at the polls yesterday, while on the high-license side 
there was almost a total lack of organization and 
general apathy among the voters, 

“ Disgracefu] measures were also employed to in- 
timidate voters. Threats of boycotting al] who 
voted for higher license were made, and in some of 
the precincts on the west side high-license voters 
were hooted at; and in some cases rotten egys, mud, 
and stones were thrown at those who attempted to 
distribute high-license tickets, and they were 
driven away. Thus there was no free election in 
some of the precincts, but a shameful system of 
pulldozing betrayed the unwillingness of the mana- 
gers to leave the voters to exercise their deliberate 
judgment, 

“There was no registry of voters, and with a mob 
in control of the avenues to ballot-boxes in some 
places, boys as well as men, who displayed low- 
license tickets were permitted to vote. 1n one pre- 
cinct one of Bows Hinsey’s aldermen stood at the 
polls and took the names of the voters, remarking, 
when # man voted for high license,‘ We will spot 
him,” 


How do the decent, intelligent citizens of Mil- 
waukee like the rule of the saloon? When Rum 
and Beer take possession Law and Order must 
retire. 


Tue Prohibitionists of Georgia are making 
grand progress in practically working out the 
problem of Prohibition in that state. Their 
present fight with the rum power is under the 
auspices of ‘local option,” and without the or- 
ganization of any State Prohibition party. Pro- 
hibition hag, in this way, already obtained the 
victory in more than one hundred count:es in 
Georgia ; and this embraces about three-quarters 
of all the counties in the state. It 1s marching 
on to other victories ; and, from present indica- 


‘tions, the day cannot be distant when it will 


win in those counties which include the larger 
cities of the state. Georgia will then become a 
Prohibition state by lucal option, and without a 
distinctive political party antagonizing other 
political parties. The law on this subject pro- 
vides for an eiection in any county, when de- 
manded by one-tenth of the voters, at which the 
hquor question shall be submitted to the votes 
of the people, and at which Prohibition for that 
county may be established by a majority of the 
voters. The friends of temperance in the coun- 
ty embracing Atlanta have just determined to 
demand such an election, and have strong con- 
fidence that the voters in the county will decide 
in favor of Prohibition. If they succeed, then 
Prohibition will be the law in that county ; and, 
what is very important, the prevailing senti- 
ment of the people in the county will stand be- 
hind the law, and see to 1t that the law is carried 
into effect. All laws must depend mainly 
upon local agencies for their execution ; and the 
requisite agency for this purpose is most effect- 
ively secured, in the temperance cause, by local 
option. We confess that we do not see why this 
is not a very good way to fight and break down 
the rum-power. So far as tried by the friends 
of temperance in the Southern States, it has cer- 
tainly worked exceedingly well; and we do not 
see why it would not work as wellin tbe North- 
ern and Western States. Having no hobbies on 
this subject, we favor anything legitimate in 
itself that will do the work, if not tully and en- 
tirely, then partially, that being the best that in 
the circumstances can be attained. What we 
want to see accomplished is the suppression of 
the liquor business, complete, if possible, and, if 
not, thea partial until it can be made complete. 
This we deem practically more important than 
the success of any particular theory ou the sub- 
ject. 





Tue Chinese Uovernment has sent three of its 
consuls to Rock Springs in Wyoming Territory, 
charged with the duty of making a thorough 
examination of all the facts connected with the 
recent massacre of Chinamen at that pluce, and 
then presenting an official report thereof. This 
means that the Government intends diplomati- 
cally to call the attention of the Government 
of the United States to the subject, and ask for 
such a redress as may be called for by the eircaum- 
stances. There is no difficulty in ascertaining 
what are the facts, and none in seeing what is 





the duty of the United States in the premises. 
The main fact is that a mob of white miners, 
who became murderers, slaughtered thirty 
or forty Chinese subjects, and destroyed a very 
considerable amount of Chinese property, in 
violation of our treaty with China, and of all 
the rules governing civilized men. This was 
cone in one of the territories of the United 
States; and over this territory the General 
Government has direct jurisdiction. The clear 
duty of the Government is to make the fullest 
reparation for all the losses of property suffered 
by Chinamen, and then to inflict the sternest 
justice upon these rioters and murderers, It is 
not enough to stop the mob and prevent the 
repetition of such outrages in the future by 
military force. What is wanted is justice against 
these murderers for the past. Some of them at 
least are well known, ard others may be known 
by proper investigation. Let the Government, 
then, set in operation the criminal laws of the 
United States against these white barbarians 
and outlaws; aud having indicted, tried, and 
convicted them according to law, then let it 
hang them by the neck until they are dead, ac- 
cording to law. The President 1s sworn to see 
that the laws are duly executed, and we call 
upon him to put in motion the machinery of 
law tor that purpose in this case. It would be 
a great pity, an‘ not less a burning disgrace, if 
these murderers should be suffered to go scot- 
free of any punishment. 





....From later accounts it seems that the 
new star in the Andromeda Nebula was first 
observed, on August 30th, by an amateur, near 
Wiesbaden, Germany. On the 31st it was seen 
independently by Oppenheim, at Berlin, and by 
Hartwig, at Pulkowa, and the telegram 
of the latter observer was sent to this coun- 
try. When first seen the star was about 
seven to seven and one-half magnitude, aud re- 
mained so until about September 5th, with 
only slight variations in its brightness. Since 
then it has been slowly growing fainter, and is 
now (Sept. 26th) about eight and one-half 
magnitude, not quite half as bright as at first. 
The so-called light-ratio corresponding to a 
difference of one maguitude is, very nearly, 
two and four-tenths, which means that a seven- 
and-one-half magnitude star is two-and-four- 
tenths times as bright a8 a star one magnitude 
smuller, So faras observation shows, there is 
not yet any evidence that the star has avy but 
an accidental conneciion with the nebula, It 
is not in, but only very near the nucleus of the 
nebula; and neither nucleus nor nebula ex- 
hibits so far any sympathy with the star’s ex- 
citement, 


....-Edward Everett Hale appears to us to 
be the living embodiment of the active beunefi- 
cence and helpful goodness vf which the story 
is told in his “‘Len Times One is Ten,” and 
which is taught to children in the Wadsworth 
Clubs and Look up Legions, of which he is the 
father and will be the patron saint. He is not 
happy unless he is doing something for some- 
body or everybody ; and this it is, we doubt not, 
that makes him take the burden of editing a new 
monthly, to be called Lend a Hand, and which 
will give special space to the work of the Wads- 
worth Clubs and Look Up Legions, the Associated 
charities, the temperance societies, and the 
various societies for the help of the American 
Indians, It will ** lend a hand” to all movements 
for the suppression of pauperism, the relicf of 
poverty, and the general elevation of socicty ; 
and it will have a continued story by Mr. Hale, 
which, we suspect from the ttle, will be con 
cerned with the relation of capital to labor, We 
are deeply interested in the subject, and we be- 
lieve in the man. 


--»-The most striking feature of progress 
which we meet in the opening of the new theo- 
logical seminary year 18 the progress made in 
Hebrew study, which is in great part to be ex- 
plained by Professor Harper’s Summer and cor- 
respondence schools of Hebrew. The Chicago 
Theologivai Seminary, from which we have a 
special report, offers a prize of $75, given by Mr. 
E. W. Blatchford, and a second and third prize 
of $25 each, for the Juniors passing the best 
entrance examination, The examination paper 
hes before us, It consists of seven sentences in 
easy Hebrew, to be translated into English, of 
which the shortest is, “ Jehovah is a great king 
over all the earth,” and the longest is, “ God 
came to Laban in a dream of the night and 
said, Beware that thou speak not with Jacob 
either good or bad.” Then follow seven similar 
sentences in English, to be translated into He- 
brew. Then follow twenty, like ‘* my prince,” 
“write thou,” to be turned into Hebrew. Eight 
of the twenty-five Juniors passed this examina- 
tion, and go into an advanced division. At 
Union Theological Semimary we hear of a 
sunilar advanced division of seven members. 


..--One of the remarkable religious enter- 
prises of the City of Churches is Dr. George F. 
Pentecost’s Sabbath afternoon service in the 
Academy of Music, which will be opened again 
next Sunday for the fourth season, lasting from 
October to May. It is not clear how the ex- 

ense of this enterprise, which cannot amoun 
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to less than #125 a Sunday, is met, as no con- 
tribution is taken up, We suppose it is the per- 
sonal gift of Dr. Pentecost and a few of his gen- 
erous friends. This is the more creditable as 
the Academy of Music is so far from the 
Tompkins Avenue Church that very few of the 
hundreds who have been converted in these 
mectings have gone to the church whose pastor 
conducts them, The meetings are very large, 
and are attended by a great number of young 
men who do not feel at home in the churches, 
There are 50,000 young men in Brooklyn who go 
to no church, 


..Some newspapers, not friendly to Evan- 
gelical Obristianity, are drawing inferences from 
our editorial, of a few weeks ago, tegretting that 
the average of conversions to each Church is not 
latger. We can assure them that there is no 
comfort for them in the steady advance of the 
Churches. We do not recall a simple denomi- 
pation which has not, in the past year, not only 
received enough converts to take the places of 
those who have died, or been expelled, or been 
otherwise removed from the rolls, but to show a 
large net increase. The Presbyterian Church, 
for example, reports a nt gain of over 28,000. 
This is encouraging, very encouraging ; but it 
ought to be larger. ‘That is what we were urging 
in the editorial referred to. It is not enough to 
giin steadily, Christianity should gain rapidly ; 
and it is the fault of the Churches themselves 
that they do not, 


..The Centennial Temperance Conven‘ion 
in Philadelphia last week brought together a 
distinguished assembly from all parts of the 
country. All denominations and all temperance 
orders were represented, and the losses and 
gains of the century were reckoned up. The 
great dailies of this city could find only a few 
lines of space for the centcnary of the greatest re- 
form now before the world, while they could 
give pages to nominating conventions that in 
six months will be forgotten. And yet they are 
not indifferent to the cause, else why should 
they feel so keenly the inappropriateness of a 
saloon-keepcr nominating a candidate for gov 
enor, or even being appointed to a responsible 
position in the Custom House? 


..The Catholic Mirror is awfully severe 
with some of its contemporarics. It tells them 
that it is ‘*shameful” that a Catholic paper 
should not detect satire as clear as the sun, 
vspecially when it is used in defense of the 
fights of Catholics. It is indignant that several 
Uatholic papers have treated Tue INDEPENDENT’s 
** Worse than Titus Oates,” as though it were a 
rank specimen of Catholic abuse, and adds: 

“The whole shabby business on the part of these 
alleged representatives of Catholic opinions merely 
gves to show that many of the *Cathohe’ editors in 
this country have hands fitted to grasp the spade 
rather than the pen, and heaus more capable of 
measuring plow furrows than intellectual efforts, 
Out upon them!” 


.. We have spoken elsewhere of the failure 
of the Republican Convention to put a temper- 
ance plank in its platform, We are now in- 
formed that a delegation tirged before the Com- 
mittee on the Platform a declaration in favor of 
a prohibitory amendment, or, at least, high 
license, but both were rejected. We understand 
that the Prohibitionists of this state are organ- 
izing an active campaign againt Mr. Davenport, 
based on the fact that he was until lately Pres- 
ident of the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 
We regret to hear this report. Although a man 
who wag, or is, a manufacturer of native wines 
is not thereby proved an incompetent public 
officer, it is not in his favor. 


.-The additions, on confession of faith, to 
the Reformed (Datch) Church last year, were, on 
the average, about eight to each church. The 
Christian Intelligencer says the result is en- 
couraging, but not satisfactory. It is better, 
however, than the Presbyterian Church is able 
to report. Its total of additions is larger 
than that of any previous year; but it is only 
an average of seven to each church. The 
average membership of the Reformed churches, 
however, is about 160 ; while of the Presbyterian 
churches it is 105, so that the average of con- 
versions per thousand in the Presbyterian 
Church is sixty-six and two-thirds, while in the 
Reformed Church it is fifty. 


..-The Latter-Day Saints may be very pious ; 
but they certainly do not show themselves at all 
chivalrous. It was shameful enough when 
they fled and hid by the hundred, leaving 
‘‘ wives” and children to shift for themselves; 
but how much more base when polygamists 
keep their own mouths shut before the jury, 
and suffer women to go to jail fur contempt for 
refusing to give evidence against them. But 
not less than balf a dozen have thus sacrificed the 
mothers of their children to save themselves. 


..In England it is the bishops that exam- 
ine candidates for orders; and some bishops 
have been very lax in their requirements, .**I 
would advise you, sir,” said one English dioce- 
san, within living memory, ‘not to ¢rite your 
Own sermons, for some time to come at least,” 
“Tam afraid,” said another to a candidate who 
had failed in the sermon, ‘I cannot pass you. 
‘YS you can’t write a sermon, how could you do 





at all?” 
tempore.” 


“Oh! my lord, I should preach ex- 
** Ah! well, then, I'll pass you.” 


..We have reports of an attempted revival, 
in a comparatively mild way, but utterly and 
totally bad in its mildest form, of hazing at 
Princeton and Rutgers Colleges. In both cases, 
the faculty seem to have met the evil immedi- 
ately, and it is not likely to proceed further. 
We heartily trust that the parents of the student 
who was assaulted at Princeton, and put to bed, 
will invoke the law in the case, which is more 
effective than all the college gospel. 


..The Bankers’ Association, at their recent 
meeting at Chicago, by a large majority, passed 
a resolution declaring it to be their judgment 
that the best interests of the countty demand 
the prompt repeal of the silver law of 1878, In 
this Association we have the most experienced 
and the best financial wisdom in the United 
States. The members are éaperts iu matters of 
finance, and what they think is entitled to the 
serious attention of Congress: 


.. The Catholic Examiner, of Brooklyn, calls 
upon Catholics in the coming election in this state 
to strike down two candidates who opposed the 
Freedom of Worship Bill last Winter-at Albany; 
Our contemporary is forcing a sectarian fight 
very unwisely, we think. It counts on the Dem- 
ocratic Party to force the sectarian measure 
through the legislature this Winter. But this 
will not be a good year for Democrats in this 
state, 


...-Politics have an absorbing interest for 
English churchmen just now. The Rock, the 
immovable Rock, declares that it will quit the 
Liberal party and devote itself to the promo- 
tion of conservative interests, if Disestablish- 
ment is not thrust into the background, It as- 
sumes that the ‘‘sucred cause of religion and 
the Church of Christ” is involved in this ques= 
tion. Oh! Oh! The Chureh of Christ was not 
founded on that Rock. 


....-The Herald, of this city, keeps up a 
steady fire at the silver law. Its reported inter« 
views show thatthe best financial sense of the 
country in all directions is loud in its protests 
agalust this foolish and dangerous law. We 
have never had a doubt that the time would 
come when the faéts would eompel Congress to 
take the back track on this subject. That time 
now seems to be near at hand, 


We owe the Rev. Joel Jewell an apology 
for misprinting his name last week, His com- 
munication was forwarded by a colleague of the 
name of Sewall. Hence the mistake. Mr. Jew- 
ell is a teetotaller, indecd, He not only avoids 
all intoxicants, but has not used tea or coffee in 
over fifty ycars. He does not, however, believe 
that the moderate use of tea and coffee is objec- 
tionable, 


.. There are five judges—one of the Supreme 
Jourt, one of the Court of Common Pleas, one 
of Superior Court, and two of the City Court— 
to be chosen by the voters of this city at the 
election of this Fall, It is to be hoped that 
both parties will nominate good and capable 
men for these offives; and then, whichever 
party succeeds, the people will be sure to have 
good judges. 


....We thank The Pilot for speaking more 
plainly than it did about the Chinese massacre. It 
says it ‘‘ was inhuman and appalling,” and that 
“the whites cannot be excused for their in- 
human deeds,” We only wish it had thought of 
this first instead of the blame assumed to be 
due those who made a lawful contract with men 
entitled to the protection of our lands, 


..-Mr. Lowell said, in his address last week 
at Bryn Mawr College, that applause in behalf 
of retaining the Greek language in a college 
curriculum always comes from men who are old 
enough to have forgotten their Greek and too old 
to find any necessity for beginning its studo, 
He says he has forgotten the most of his, 


..There is one Roswell P. Flower in this 
city, who, last year started his own boom as a 
candidate for the Presidency, and who this 
year got up another boom as a guber- 
natorial candidate, but is now made to 
play second fiddle to one David B, Hill. How 
are the mighty fallen! 


..With much pain we report the sudden 
death of President Ware, of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. He gave himself with unstinted devotion 
to the work of educating and elevating the 
Negro; and the excellent rank taken by the 


institution over which he presided is the monu- 
ment of his work. 


..The massive side walls ef the granite Salt 
Lake temple have reached the hight of 100 feet, 
and are finished. This year, so far, the front 
end, from which three lofty towers are to rise, 
has’ received an addition of twelve feet, and 
may receive ten more before work ceases for the 
Winter. 


.-The liquor business pays a third of the 
entire revenue of Georgia ; but the local option 
prohibition reduced the revenue $100,000. That 
looks as if prohibition woul! 1 prohibit in Georgia. 
Local option is a fine form of Prohibition. It 
applies the principle wherever it can be en- 

, and we do not wouder that the liquor 
sellers "do not like it. 


.-The Herald, of this city, hits the nail 
squarely on the head when it says that the plat- 
form of the Democrats of this state on the sub. 
ject of Civil Service Reform, as adopted at 


their recent state convention, is ‘* hypacritical 
and treacherous.” 


...-The Republicans of this state, in their 
recent convention, dodged the temperance 


question altogether, and the Democrats, as was 


to have been expected, go in with the rum- 


power. We have no fancy for the position of 
either, 


....Cotint Soderini, of the Papal Household, 
is quoted as saying that in no country are the 


women as pure as in the United States, This 
fact he attributes to the reading of the Bible. 
Who says there is no progress in the Vatican? 


... We trtst that our esteemed contemporary, 
The Examiner, will read an atticle in this 


week's INDEPENDEsT and revise its opinion that 
Spain has a better right than Germany to the 
Jaroline Islands. 


..:. We regret to be able to say from authorit 
that there is no fotindation for the report that 


Colonel Higginson is to write Mrs. Helen Jack- 
son’s tiiemoirs. Then, we e trust, it will be done by 
Miss Woolsey; 


.. The Catholic Mirror speaks of an “ Epis- 
copalian clefgymtan,” who says the reading of 


the Bible is * corrupting to the yoting.” His 
name ought to be given, and the proof, 


.-How curious it is that a man may 
seriously doubt if he is a Christian, but be very 


certain that he is a Baptist, or Presbyterian, or 
Methodist, 


. Since Jumbo’s death what 18 the biggest 


brute on earth? One of our Catholic contem- 


poraries, tells us itis “Prof. John L, Sullivan, of 
Boston.” 
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Financial, 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 





We last week published in full the 
speeches of Messrs. Coe, Murray, and 
Thompson, delivered at the recent Bankers’ 
Convention, on the silver question, all three 
of them being presidents of national banks 
in this city. 

Mr. George 8. Coe, the President of the 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York, who, in addition to the experience 
of a practical banker, is a scientific econo- 
mist, after stating the facts in respect to 
the coinage of silver dollars under the law 
of 1878, and also the dangers therefrom now 
Impending over the country, concludes his 
speech as follows: ‘That the silver law 
has proved a radical error in legislation 
must be frankly confessed. That it will be 
repealed must be the earnest wish of every 
disinterested patriot.” This may not repre- 
sent the ideas of the silver miners who wish 
to have the Government furnish them with 
a good market for the sale of silver bullion, 
or of the extreme silver men with whom 
bimetallism isa hobby; but it does faith. 
fully represent the sound financial and busi- 
ness sense of the country. The silver law 
is “‘a radical error in legislation.” It has 
not secured the co-operation of other Gov- 
ernments with the United States in the 
coinage of silver into legal-tender money at 
any ratio of value as compared with gold; 





and in this respect it isa total failure. It 
has loaded down the vaults of the Treasury 
with silver dollars, which the people do not 
want for any practical purpose, and now 
seriously endangers the financial and in- 
dustrial interests of the whole country; and 
in both respects it is a ‘‘ radical error.” 
The law is a fraud upon its face, since it 
gives a legal tender value to the silver dol- 
lar which is contradicted by its commercial 
value. It ought never to have been en- 
acted, and would not have been but for a 
‘* silver craze” that misled the people, es- 
pecially in the Western and Southern 
States. It is very easy fur a ‘‘ patriot,” if 
‘* disinterested” and sensible, and at the 
same time conversant with the facts, to 
come to the conclusion that this law ought 
to be repealed. Repeal, and not compro- 
mise with the silver men, is the thing to be 
done, and the sooner the better. 

This is substantially the view taken by 
Mr. Logan C. Murray—the President of the 
United States National Bank of New York 
—who, in his speech, gave special atten- 
tion to the South, and dwelt largely upon 
the evils sure to arise if the silver law be 
continued in its present form. He, how- 
ever, suggested that all the silver dollars 
coined under the law should be melted up, 
and then recoincd ‘‘ into dollars having an 
equal value with gold in the markets and 
governments of the world, and in concert 
with them by treaty.” This suggestion 
proposes to coin an honest silver dollar, 
and not a fraud, and is so far good. The 
difficulty with it consists in three things. 
First, the new dollar thus coined would be 
so bulky and heavy as to be inconvenient, 
and for this reason substantially impracti- 
cable for popular use. Secondly, the ** gov- 
erpments of the world” show no disposi- 
tion to enter into any such ‘‘ concert” with 
the United States as the suggestion as- 
sumes, and are not likely to change their 
attitude on this subject. Thirdly, the 
constant fluctuations in the bullion or com- 
mercial value of silver would be as con- 
stantly changing the relative value of the 
two kinds of dollars, making one of them 
more or less valuable than the other, thus 
requiring repeated recoinages of one or the 
other of these dollars in order to keep 
them, considered relatively to each other, 
at the point of commercial equivalency. 
We do not, for these reasons, think that 
Mr. Murray’s suggestion about recoinage 
of the whole mass of our silver dollars 
furnishes a practical *‘ remedy” for the ex- 
isting difficulties, ora practical solution of 
the silver problem as it exists to-day in the 
United States, and also in Europe. Sena- 
torSherman has several times broached 
the same thought; and we have previously 
expressed similar views in regard to it. 

Mr. Thompson, the President of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, is 
a bimetallist in theory, and, in his speech, 
takes this position, expressing the opinion 
that ‘‘Congress will not demonetize silver,” 
and that silver ‘* always has been and will 
continue to be money.” The fundamental 
idea of bimetallism is the coinage of gold 
and silver as full legal tender money, in 
unlimited quantities, at a ratio of value rel- 
atively to cach other that will make the two 
classes of coins, having the same legal 
tender value, the commercial equivalents of 
each other in actual use. And, ipasmuch 
as these metals, if of the same fineness, 
have not the same value by weight, bi- 
metallism proposes to make up for this 
difference of value by putting a larger 
amount of metal in one class of coins than 
is used in the other class, and such an 
amount as will just compensate for the 
difference in the value of the metals, and 
thus secure a commercial equivalency be- 
tween the two standards of value. The 
theory would be simple enough, provided 
that the relative market value of gold and 
silver remained uniformly at a fixed ratio 
of value. This, however, is not the fact, 
especially in modern times, and never has 
been the fact; and the non-existence of 
any such fact always has been, and always 
will be, the great difficulty in putting the 
double-standard theory into practice. It 
may be written in the statute book of a 
nation; but, in practice, one or the other of 
the metals, according to their varying rela- 
tive value, will be the standard in use. 
This will not give a double standard in fact, 





but simply an alternative standard, which 
will sometimes be silver, and at other times 
gold, according to circumstances; and 
there is not wit or power enough in man so 
to regulate and control these circumstances 
as to avoid this result under the theory of 
a double standard. 

We do not agree with the bimetallic 
theory which lies at the bottom of Mr. 
Thompson’s speech. On the contrary, we 
adopt the mono-metallic theory, which 
makes gold the one exclusive standard of 
value, and coins it in unlimited quantities 
and with full legal tender power, and also 
remits silver to the position of a subsidiary 
currency for the smaller transactions of 
trade. Silver is well suited to this sub- 
sidiary position, and may be used in large 
quantities for this purpose; but it is not, 
in modern times especially, suited to be a 
standard of value on an equal basis with 
gold. Gold, in this respect, by reason of 
its greater value in proportion to quantity, 
has acquired an ascendency over silver 
which we believe it will maintain, just as 
railroads and rail-cars have acquired an as- 
cendency over turnpikes and old-fashioned 
post-coaches. Silver as a standard of 
value has had its day, and must give place 
to another metal—namely, gold—which, in 
modern times, is better suited to serve this 
purpose. The silver men, whether in 
Europe or the United States, may resist 
this tendency; but in the end they will be 
defeated. The tendency, by the force of 
circumstances, will be stronger than their 
resistunce. The governments of the carth 
will do, on this subject, what they find it 
for their interest to do, no matter what the 
speculative doctrinaires say about it. This 
is the reason why so many of the Govern- 
ments of Europe have become mono-metal- 
lic on the gold basis, and others will do so 
in due season. The tide of events is 
strongly in this direction. 

The Government of the United States, by 
the silver law of 1878, attempted to make 
water run up hill; and the attempt so far 
has been a failure, as might have been ex- 
pected. The fact is that water has con- 
tinued to run down hill. The silver dollar 
was not what the law declared it to be at 
the time of the enactment, and is to-day of 
less value than it was then. We think it 
high time that this farcical legislation came 
toanend. We have already, at an enor- 
mous expense, coined too many of these 
depreciated und dishonest dollars; and 
every dollar added to the amount is simply 
making the matter worse. We believe in 
facing the silver men with an absolute and 
uncompromising demand for the repeal of 
the silver law as the thing imperatively 
required by the best interests of the coun- 
try. 


THE INDIANA SWINDLE. 


Tne Indiana township swindle, by town- 
ship trustees, seems to be reaching larger 
dimensions every day, as new facts are 
brought to light, as well as spreading all 
over the state; and the present estimate 
is that not less than a million of dollars of 
fraudulent orders and obligations has been 
issued by these trustees. The trustees 
were authorized and required by law to 
‘* provide suitable houses, furniture, ap- 
paratus, und other articles and appliances 
necessary for the thorough organization 
and efficient management of the schools” 
of the state. In exercising this power, they 
have issued a large amount of township 
obligations, which have passed into the 
hands of innocent holders, in the pretended 
purchase of sundry articles for schools; 
but in most cases no such purchase was 
made. They pocketed the money and di- 
vided it among themselves. 

What is not a little singular in the mat- 
ter is that this system of fraud—in the same 
form and under the same auspices, and 
with thejsame results— simultaneously went 
on at full blast in all parts of the state, 
showing concert and unity of plan on the 
one hand, and, on the other band, an im- 
mense amount of widely diffused rascality 
among the township trustees in Indiana. 
It is difficult to understand how so many 
rascals managed to be in office at the same 
time, and how they contrived to carry on 
such a stupendous swindle without an 
earlier discovery of the facts. If we are 
to take these trustees as an average exhibit 
of Indiana office-holders, then office- 








holding in that state is in a very bad way; 
or, if we are to take them as a fair specimen 
of the character of the people, then moral- 
ity there is at an enormous discount. An 
occasional swindle here and there, that pro- 
vokes the people and is followed by 
prompt justice, differs very widely from an 
epidemic swindle that reaches over a whole 
state, without distinction of party, and in- 
volves a large number of swindlers en- 
gaged in doing the same thing in the sume 
way. This is the exhibit now presented in 
Indiana. 

Whether the obligations thus issued are 
valid, and can be enforced against the 
townships, is a question for the courts to 
settle. It is a hard case any way. If the 
innocent holders of these obligations are 
compelled to lose their money, then it will 
be a hard case; and,if the tax payers of 
the townships have to bear the loss, then 
the case will be a hard one, The reputa- 
tion of Indiana is very seriously harmed by 
the discovery of these swindles; and we 
advise the people to lose no time in devis- 
ing the best possible method for prevent- 
ing their repetition in the future. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation gives evidence of 
steady improvement, as the reserves of 
idle money that have been accumulated in 
the money institutions of the country are 
gradually and steadily being absorbed in 
the needs of legitimate business and the 
development of healthy enterprise. The 
amount of funds seeking employment is 
still large; consequently the rates of inter- 
est remain unchanged, and the probabil- 
itics favor the likelihood that cheap money 
will continue to be a feature of the market 
for some time to come. The tendency of 
foreign exchange is in favor of large re- 
ceipts of gold later in the season; but the 
silver coinage question is a disturbing ele- 
ment that threatens serious consequences 
to our financial fabric. Whether Congress 
will afford the desired relief during the ap- 
prouching session is a matter that time 
only will determine. Domestic Exchange 
indicates that currency is being drawn from 
this center; and advices from the West and 
South report a better demand for money, 
particularly in the wheat-growing sections. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange have ruled 
steady at 1@14 per cent., with the supply 
of loanable funds in excess of the demand, 
and commercial paper has been in good 
demand at steady rates, and the offerings 
have been fairly liberal. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 3@3} per cent. 
discount, four months at 3}@4}4, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

Srook Market.—The Wail Street barom- 
eter reflects a quiet feeling with respect 
to the speculative interests of the stock 
market, and the dealings indicate that the 
outside interest is limited. 

So far as the fluctuating tendencies of 
values have been concerned, the past week 
has proved singularly devoid of feature, 
and the market was essentially controlled 
by the scalpers, as all dealers were fighting 
for eighths, although the situation has de- 
veloped no new feature of a definite char- 
acter. The advance in West-bound 
freights has had very little effect, 
and the improvement in the _ coal 
trade has been fully discounted in tine 
advance in coal stocks. There are rumors 
of an impending telegraph war; and ac- 
cordingly Western Union has been ham- 
mered by the “bears.” The announce- 
ment of a dividend of 1} per cent. for 
Delaware, Lackawanna& Western imparted 
firmness to that stock; but the whole mar- 
ket was tame and inclined to heaviness. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations. 





mgn. “seb, ‘tas. 
Sales, 4 Sept, seth. 
Adams Express ..... ...... .... lo 143 148 O48 
Amer, EXpress,...........sse+++% 236 «WOE BAlg 905% 
Alton & T. H......+006. 460 «833g 83 83 
American Tel. and C. © 84 = BKC 68 
Amer. Dist. Tel........... coe We 2% 20 
Boston Air Line pf.............. 1985 97 95 96 
B., ©. B. & Nu... .eccceeeee 7 @o 60 
Canada Southern.......... «.++- 2,405 883g 8736 871% 
Canadian Pacific..........+-..+.. 1172 45% 45 45 
Central Iowa. .......seeeeeeeee ee 300 «6©100Cotesiéd2 
Central Pacific. .........-ssseeee 1475 38 387 37 
Coy Ong OC. & Tyrcccccccccccrssccceee 2,400 4636 48% 46 
GRO Oo adcchecdiscvccccisscce 140 7% 7% 7% 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf............ 65 «13% 1B (18K 
Ohes. & Obio, 24 pf............. 38 84 8% 8% 


Ool., H. V.. & Fol.........000000 2 
Ghicago, Bur., & Q....22.-.-+.+0+ 2,738 180 126% 127 
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(1273) '21 
Obi. & ANOM....0020000000) 20000 . 0 18235 19935 18236 Geatnasts, —— 1,068,200 346,000 547,900 | Cable transfers were $4.86@$4.86}. Com- 
PE I 800 «11% ~My 1s og -s++ 1,766,000 288,000 298,00 1,801,00 | Lo ooin) rates were $4.813@$4.82. In 
Chicago and iN. W.... ........ 59,496 98% 96% 9796 | Imp. & Tra. 19,850,600 6,693,800 1,206,500 28, 175,80, 
Chicago & N. W. pf...... 1,705 197% 126% 1276 | Park........ 17,500,900 4,905,400 2,009,100 92, 985,109 | Continental Exchange Francs were quoted , 8 1 
Chicago, M. and Bt, P...........204642 806 78 _ a = poms — ie at 5.21} for long and 5.19% for short time; 
.M. L Ch rcrrscc, - SOM te ~ Wy 
ye Se Masesataaaet 1276 9% «98% 9% | Fourth Nat. 14,968,600 5,089,700 1,200,c00_17,506,1u | Reichmarks, 944@95 for long and 953@¥5$ BANKERS 
Col, & Giville pf.......+..000008 100 641 «41 4t_| Central Nat. 8,102,000 2,858,000 368,000 9,202,000 | for short; Guilders, 40@40} for long, and 9 
So a bo 19% 96 196 | Second Nat, 2,678,000 = Gu8,0W) 969.000 8,190,000 | 404404 for short 
aaa goo 17% «©«17 «174 | “Ninth Nat.. 5,359,200 1,161,200 «364,390 5,897, 400 : NO 5 N ASSAU STREET 
Delaware Li. and Win... 20n,616 108% 100% 1015; | First Nat'l. 19,577,500 9,583,300 744,900 20,020,200 . ’ 
oe iain... ee) ee ee Third Nat.. 4,816,590 1,963,398 = 49,700 6,169,700 
Denver and R.G..........+0++++ 4,875 12% 12 12% | N.Y.NtlEx. 1,257,000 215,900 171,60 §~—1,154,0 00 Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Dubuque & 8. City a — = a 60 | Bowery..... 2,080,000 463,200 258,200 2,185,200 other desirable securities. 
Bat 2 tal a oo So td 
onthe 7.820 7¢ 9% 10% er.-Amer... ) I and sold on com on e New Yo 
—-......-- 760 56% 65 56% | Chase...... 277,70  708,u0y «988,800 8,546,600 59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, Exchange, or in the open market. 
Ft. Worth & 10.0........00200+0 100 6-20 0©«-20 0s] Rifth Ave.. 2,658,000 787,90 265,100 8,081,700 | Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, | Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Green Bay a eae 600 5% 56 63 | GermanEx. 1,894,000 210,000 655.000 2,605,100 lreland, and France. York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
Pe eae aca fi 2 203 «6203 208 Germania... 1,875,800 416,400 259,200 2,513,000 ISSUE margin. 
te teeeeeeeenes 10 17% 17% 17% | U.S. Nat’l.. 2,758,000 —_ 1,287,500 98,900 3,888,100 COMMERCIAL , UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
psec Lie 7" 990 8t 8181] Limooln NY) 2,687,900 495,900 «984.100 —_3,286,800 and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. | onorce INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Illinois Central... -----+--+9+++ 876 182 131}, 13136 | Garfield Nat 1,294,6u0 238,000 117,700 1,818,700 THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
Ul. Cen., leas’d line.......-+++ 150 96 9 90 Fifth Nat... 1,102,000 124,000 226.200 1,191,100 Pri ‘ » prices NET. 
Ind., BL. & W....sceeceesseeeeee 88 14% 14 14% | Bk Metrop. 2,997,700 —675,1uu 849,100 8,708,500 Vaey, LAZEEY, tone Perfect Veutila Deposits received and interest — 
Keokuk &D.M...........:-. 100 8 8 8 | West Side.. 1,488,000 254,000 38,00 1,868,000 | These cars run on express _ trains allowed on balances. 
Lake Shore. . seceseeetso+ee234,875 7235 7036 7196 | Seaboard... 1,686,300 225,900 182,500 1,550,300 fwreen - fo ilowin 7 jes . New aes, r 
| oO} a 
Lake Erie and Western cetiaiaanns P.. p. a ht Sixth Nat’ 1. 1,637,900 B46, 546,100 109,700 1,890,700 (double Vaaily i bee eax ona a ee vgne ; 
Louisville & Nash........---+. 74E 44 8 Total . .. .8329,089,100 109,254,400 $32,171,80) 8835.977,900 | Ont. via Doteait. Chicago and § Leais, Chicago 
Louisville N. Alb. & C........+. 1,200 423g 30 Bd and Kansas City, Toledo and St. Louis. Cincinnati 
Long Teland............00seseees 66 27% «8 OB Ine, Dee. Dec, Dec. Ore aero orieans (doable KR!) a te yee 
Manhattan con................02. %601 100% 100 1003 | Comparisons $821,600 999,500 1.785.100 $2,154,300 | Oricans and Atlanta, Cincinnati and Jacksonville. ' ' sD 
Memphis & Charl .. i -« 87 Clearings for the week ending Sept.19th. . . .848),738,38. 21 aane’s 2 joudolr Car 5) 18 pow 7e wegase ae to ne- 
inns do. do, do, Bept. 26th... 471,652,048 4t aa ee 
ee a re 100 «39 8989 “t 
Mich. Bei soescoorscococaes 2,745 67 64 64 | Balances forthe week ending Sept. 19th.... .24,410,868 98 _ Private are, wimatlar 40 the “Adelina Patti.” otc, Managers of Estates, 
do. do do. Sept. 26th.... 22,978,989 63 | are To Let for long or short trips. The provid- 
Mobile & Obio,.............00200+ 50 1B 13% 1334 ‘ ed: with attendante silver, tab a and bed | linen, RE AL EST ATE 
Biden, & BE. Bs...ceccccccccccecces 900 194 18% 18% Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the ANN?’S OUR OTR CAK COMPANY, 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 0 40% 39% 4014 closing quotations of bank shares: les Buil roadway. New York. a “a i 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 52.120 26 Wy Wy Brokers an raisers 
Missouri Pacific..............+++ 0 986 92 9844 Bid. Asked, _ Bit. Asked, PP , 
Morris & Easex.................¢ 127% 127% 166 CB". «+400 1’ 1a Daalersin New York City, Brooklyn, and subur- 
Nash., C, & St. L...........000es 45g 4535 te haat’... i25 ban property. Money to loan on Bond and Mcrtgage. 
New Central Coal 8% =a 270 arches ta’ Ex - rs) pot o. — — wort three times the on a ry oa engl 3 
N. J, Comtral,.. ......secseseees 43% = 483 - ar nee ne amount of the loan. Interest, Semiannual. Prompt embers of “ The Keal te Exchange and Auc- 
N. J. Central.........2+--sseeeee 975 984 1s Metropolitan... “ i. payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, | tion Room, Limited.” 
N. ¥.and New Eng 21% 22 - Ne pa. ie } 4 Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
N.Y. &N.H...... 198 198 | Gonunenta,....001 r0hkclMinth Metionsi 4 Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
N.Y., Lack. & W.......cccscccee 9236 «©9294 = int yo ity” top Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 278 West 28d Street, ater Eighth AVG. 
N. Y., L. E. and W 155% 164 4 Ney York Gs. } = National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, AND 
N. Y. L. E. and W. pf 8634 366 = In, 110 
NN. ¥. Sus. & Worececssecesserees 55% 5% - (Geena. imo Oo WE WILL N&E- 59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
N. Y., Sus. & W. pf 12% 12% % 117 _ 
eae ty 12% 18% — |Park 150 O GOTIATE LOANS LT O \ r y A 
N. Y., Chi, & St. L, 5% = «5% ae i for you,secured by ¥ ? 
x ¥-Cht, Ba, L. pf uN ° = |sh 133} mortgages on farm property, interest | @” TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 
or. “| See . - |§ - 
Nor, and Wort, if.s.csssece mi 8% = veh ac payable somi-aanunl. Interest dates | 4 ho Do, Moloss Toe 8 2=put Coot Donde 
Northern Pacitic...... ......++++ 5 21% 21% 383g — |St. Nicholas...... 116 from time of deposit. There can be no safer invest- Forme in lows, Kas sas ane Nebraska, at 7 fo Bee 
North Pacific, pref..........++++. 88% ‘5 46 46 mo’ ree vada Be 360 tN 181 36 luv oie. COMANCHE COUNTY BANK. ogat. =, Roe Yn zi he cequaally any" ino 
Ohio Southern. ...,......--.+-+++ 12% 12%6 | Leather Man'f...7164 } United States Nat.115 120 Gchdwater, Renae. [A house in Des Moi et. WwW. B he 
Obio & Miss......-..000e.sseeeeee 2 Bs 21% Manhattan........140 ii va... phases tone W. Beach, , Hartford, Conn. 
a 24.088 a 2 U.8. Bonps.—The condition of the gov- SEMI-ANNUAL, "Pe aa Cent. ehiiees Pen Peay 
Oregon TLANGS......2cccccccsccerces 2034 6 Interest on Fl : nesota 4 ol per can one = 
Oregon R, & Navigation......... alo st 8 40% | ernment bond market has been one of § Mortgage Farm cipal and interest ranted, ut 
Ohio Contral.......ccccescseeeeee 6,989 «1% «21 1% | quiet, during the past week, and but little Loans. carefully selectet, The saf- t he a mortgagee an ¢ my ent 
Ontario Minin 10 253g 2% Wy 1 : g P : est and best investment for funds, Bond f Bon Dristied fi five: up 
<+—c ~ “ ppaeiameeaaaana : s. | change is noted in values. The following Interest remitted free of cost. Best Sithout © ef : fi 
Pacific Ma@il..............0seeeeee 47,635 49) 47}4 4855 : : of references. Correspondence enolic wi out & single loge, Pe oot warrants for 
Phil.& Keading.......0....000006 2,120 18% 17% 17% | are the closing quotations : ited. Wee «mM M.NE Ol fis. - ax 4 “send for Cireuiar, OMPANY 
¥ g 128%, Qo bd ee . . 
——- ng cvceoceesecevece Bs -.. 4 a » bre. Asses. om gia. sie. W. T, HOLMES, Casselton, Case Co., Dakota Incorporated, penn Forks, Dekota. 
Sa miingt i cdetimaaatena . , 4368, 1891, vem....112%¢ 127 rrency 68, '96.112 ~ 4 
EE Cn a ‘se, ts. pa 4 1294¢|Ourrency 6a; oe tia COL., nOCEENe ¥ ‘ALLEY AND TOLEDO, inteferencens Oo! By 4 Be tcheld U, 8, A. a 
aie, ms vag ia tae | Him cou..." LR |Curreucy be lass TOLEDO AND OHIO CENTRAL 197, | Canhick Hirst ‘att os cans NL 
NLT Eee aeotorconioese : ci? ta.108, 186% |Ourre *90.108%  — Guaranteed by Ool., Hocking V 4 ledo. 
Roch. & Pitts.......c.0--ecseeeees eo, ome moy tm 0108 BT. JO AND GRAND TSLAND vs 7 ane Black sD. Pres D.. Pree rien niversity orth 
MR BRIE osc tecvccdicsessesens 1,922 129 119% 119% Ratrtroap Bonps were fairly active and Gua 
Sch aan Sen mo % te 8 Mago od st, JOSEPH AND GHAND ISLAND, 
generally firm. In the forenoon, Erie Con. Incomes and Stock. - 
A ae, wer cenons 7,800 93% 90 80% MID, UNIONVILLE WATER GAP 58 ; 
Bich, & AMC.....000..ccccreeesoese iu 2 2 2 | Seconds sold at 674@683, West Shore Cer- Sree on Midland R. R. o . Netting Lender 6 and 7 Cont. 
rm ae > nate steteeeeeneanenees pod a 1 3 ‘| tificates at 446@44#, do. Firsts at 48%, East DENVER ABD 3.G . WESTERN 18T. on _ 
- Faw o PE cccvcsesevcverees ‘s ‘ ‘ 
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OO Os: Oo 
W., Bb. Ty SP. 96... .cccccccecccce hoo 18% 1% Ly 


Western U. Tel...........sseeees 


Bank StaremMent.—The surplus bank re- 
serve, as shown by the weekly statement 
issued last week, decreased $2,246,025, and 
is now $44,931,900. The changes in the 
averages show an inerease in loans of $821,- 
600, a decrease in specie of $999,500, a de- 
crease in legal tenders of $1,785,100, a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,154,300, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $72,200. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York. .#13,655,000 3,597,000 $750,000 $14,608,000 
Manh'n Co. 8,765,000 2,694,000 655,000 10,083,000 
Merchants’. 7,859,800 3,659,000 4,238,600 18,775,900 
Mechanics’. 9,801,000  1,809,0U0 740,000 9,824,000 
Union...... 2,357,200 814,800 181,800 1,651,800 
America,... 12,111,100  .2,736,900 704,600 11,464,500 
Phenix..... 2,676,000 605,000 198,500 2,500,000 
City.. 9,444,800 . 11,980,900 1,899,000 20,997,500 

radesm'n’s 2,260,900 845,400 163,800 1,984,600 
Fulton...... 88,600 1,694,200 163,600 1,975,300 
Chemical... 15,734,800 10,897,700 607,700 28,785,700 
Mer, Exch.. 8,224,600 965,300 178,800 8,206,700 
Gallatin..... 5,106,400 774,800 600,000 8,442,000 
B'tcb & Dro. 1,668,300 359,600 176,60 1,762,800 
Mech & Tra, 1,252,000 81,000 138,000 1,828,900 
Greenwich.. 993,500 159,000 137,200 1,051,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3,180,700 494,400 270,70 2,641,600 
Bev’nth W'd 1,166,100 284,400 88,400 1,167,000 
Stteof N.Y. 8,231,700 987,800 272,600 8,697,600 
Am. Ex.....,. 13,724,000 7,017,000 1,716,000 16,572,000 
Commerce.. 17,300,400 9,008,100 1,562,500 20,241,600 
Broadway.. 6,418,700 1,808,600 208,900 5,344,800 
Mercantile.. 6,476,600 1,424,400 719,300 7,515,700 
Pacific...... 2,482,900 511.300 162,200 2,883,700 
Republic... 5,893,600 1,631,800 211,200 5,964,800 
Chatham.... 3,823,900 616,000 547,900 4,162,700 
People’s..... 1,579,900 180,200 142,300 1,902,400 
N. America. 8,485,800 677,000 847,000 4,050,200 
Hanover 7,710,400 3,288,000 525,700 9,816,400 
Irving...... 2,557,000 927,200 286,200 8,044,000 
Citizenr,... 2,440,700 372,700 439 500 2,759,300 
Nassau..... 2,492,000 468,700 202,300 2,996,400 
Market...... 8,057,000 653,500 506,500 2,949,009 
St. Nicholas 1,718,200 304,000 126,600 1, 586,00" 
Shoe & Lea. 8,020,000 578,000 301,000 8,082,000 
Corn Exch, 4,967,100 983,700 187,000 4,577,000 





Nickle Plate Firsts at 783@784. Central 
Iowa Firsts rose }, to 944; Fort Wayne 
Firsts 4, to 1404; Harlem Reg. Firsts 3, to 
1374; Houston & Texas Firsts ex }, to 994; 
Iron Muuntain Firsts 4, to 115; Kansas & 
Texas 53 3, to 71; Metropolitan Seconds 3, 
to 1064; Missouri Pacific Firsts }, to 105}; 
Mobile and Ohio Firsts 1, to 109; do. First 
Debentures 1, to 61; Morris & Essex Con- 
sol Gold 7% 4, to 127; Jersey Central 
Consuls 3, to 1023; New Jersey Mid- 
land Firsts 4, to 914; Texas Pacific In- 
comes #, to 48; do. Rios }, to 69, and do. ex 
2, to 624. Central Pacific Firsts declined }, 
to 118; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Debentures } to 1083; Kansas and Texas 
Coasols 4, to 110%; Long Island 5s }, to 
107; Louisville and Nashville Generals 3, 
to 1028; Louisville, New Albany and Chi- 
cago Firsts $, to 95; Mobile and Ohio 2d 
Debentures 14, to 88; Northwest Sinking 
Fund 5s 1, to 109; Ohio Southern Firsts 4, 
to 88}; Omaha Consols 4, to 1139, and 
Wabash controvertibles 1, to 80. During 
the afternoon, prices wereirregular. Erie 
Seconds rose #, to 684, and reacted to 67}; 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. and Omaha Con. 
4, to 114, and Wabash (C. Div.) 4, to 78; 
Texas and Pacific Incomes 1, to 47; Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois Firsts 4, to 1184, 
Atlantic and Pacific Incomes }, to 164; 
Denver and Rio Grande 1st Consol }, to 76}; 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia In- 
comes 4, to 18; Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
General 6s $, to 84, and New York, West 
Shore and Buffalo Firsts 4, to 48}. 

Forriagn Excnanaz.—The rates for For- 
eign Exchange advanced slightly during 
the week. On Saturday the posted rates 
for Sterling were $4.84} for 60 days’ sight, 
and $4.86} for demand notes. Actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.88}@$4.884 for 60 
days, and $4.854@$4.85$ for demand. 


J. S. STANTON, 


16 AND 18 BROAD 8ST. 
— 

% NETS 

oo Ween 4o., Minn., wi 
references id Hor circular. Ment paper 
O ~ ABOUT SAFETY. 
oN E T: proved Faris in. Minne. 
ere wom 


from 38 to es the 
ortgare. _ pert in business and no foreclos- 

begins as soon as draft is received, 

Bath ‘faction Joby d for circular, ref- 
erences and sample fi 
D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


, 90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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A SOLID @ @ (PER CENT 
THE WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 
eat e Varp Leas Frompt 
et Westra E 
Raeak aie jevigiaintes 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety Profit. 
—— AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Write for a circular and references, etc. 
Real Estate. —s 
Solicited 
Address ALLEN fon? MASON, —- Wash. Ter 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
way. 0.0, Hine & Bon. 
Ae RAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENOY. 
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ARG DIVIDENDS. 
mae Yon, Bentemaber te ie 
DIVIDEND NO. 73. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of Ons any One-Haty Pex 
OCrnt, upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 80th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the lith day of October next, to 
shareholders of record on the 19th day of September 
inst. 
The transfer books will be cloged at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of September 19th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of the ith of October next. 





R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
Ee 





Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated 


yest Reto Be BSNSU ESE uy, seat Grae 


Before investing, investigate. 





for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. on ta. and Cor. 6th and Delaware Sts, Kanens 
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Commercial, 
SMALL NOTES. 


Tue people of this country are accus- 
tomed to the use of small notes in the form 
of one, two, aud five-dollar notes. The 
only notes, less than five dollars, in circula- 
tion among the people, are five-dollar legal- 
tender notes. No bank notes less than five 
dollars are allowed to be put in circulation 
since the resumption of specie payments. 
The recent policy of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment in withdrawing from circulation the 
one and two-dollar legal-tender notes has 
already produced a scarcity of this kind of 
currency; aod, if the policy be continued, 
the scarcity will become still greater. 

We believe, as a general principle, that 
it would be better for the country if there 
were no notes of any kind in circulation 
less than five dollars. This would create 
the necessity for a much more extended 
circulation of the precious metals, a large 
amount of which would be held in the 
hands of the people, and thus be perma- 
nently kept in this country. The people, 
asin other countries, would become ac- 
customed to such an order of things, and 
would then cease to complain of it. 

We like the policy of the Treasury De- 
partment for another reason. It Congress 
is determined to continue the silver law, 
and keep up the coinage of silver dollars, 
then the withdrawal of one and two-dollar 
legal-tender notes will make room for the 
circulation of these dollars, and bring them 
into more extensive use among the people. 
We see no sense in coining them merely to 
pile them up in the vaults of the Treasury, 
or to furnish the silver miners with a mar- 
ket for the sale of their silver. If the dol- 
lars are to be coined, then the policy snould 
be to get them into circulation. If the 
people, including the silver men, do not 
like to use them, on account of their bulk 
and weight, or for any other reason, then 
let them demand that Congress shall stop 
the coinage. If they insist on the coinage, 
or tolerate it, by not demanding that it shall 
be stopped, then we go for giving them the 
fullest benefit of the use of ‘the dollar of 
the fathers.” Let them have it in circula- 
tion, and try the thing by actual experiment 
until they are fully satisfied or disgusted 
with the idea. They will thus learn what 
the silver law practically means in relation 
to their convenience, and be in a good 
position to judge accordingly. 

The Secretary of the Treasury holds 
$100,000,000 in gold, as a special and re- 
serve fund for the redemption of legal-ten- 
der notes. Any policy that piles up useless 
silver dollars in the Treasury endangers 
this fund. The true policy is to get these 
doliars out of the Treasury, and keep them 
out as far as possible, and thus keep the re- 
serve in gold, ratherthan in silver. Andif 
the withdrawal of small legal-tender notes 
will create a demand for silver dollars, as 
is undoubtedly the fact, then it will so far 
help the Treasury to maintain its gold re- 
serve intact, and this is certainly import- 
ant. 

We believe that Secretary Manning is 
doing the wise thing, and hope that he will 
keep on doing it until Congress shall 
change its policy and otherwise direct. If 
we coin silver dollars, let us use them; 
and if we don’t want to use them, then let 
us stop coining them, 


SILVER IN GERMANY. 


Tux United States Consul-General “at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in a recent letter, 
makes the following statement in regard to 
the remonetization of silver in Germany: 








“A notable decision was rendered yesterday 
by the German Reichstag, with reference to the 
question whether the German Empire should 
take steps to forward the return to the double 
standard of coin in Europe. The double-stand- 
ard men of Germany, although not numerous, 
are well organized, active, and zealous in their 
cause, They believe that the demonetization 
of silverin Germany is the cause of the great 
decline in prices which has set in within the 
last few years. They claim that for a country 
which is anxious to extend its dominions and 
its commerce beyond the seas, a silver currency 
is essential, They therefore believed that the 
Government, being now fairly embarked in sun- 
dry schemes of colonization, and feeling the 
necessity of relieving the farmer of the stress 
of low prices, would consider favorably a prop- 


osition to convoke a new bi-metallic confer- 
ence. With this view they introduced in the 
present Reichstag a resolution to the effect that 
‘the chancellor of the Empire be requested to 
take initiatory steps towards a new meeting of 
the monetary conference whica adjourned in 
the year 1881, in order to bring about the re- 
sumption of the coinage of ful! weight silver 
coins by the United States, by the Latin Union, 
by the German Empire, and by all such states 
as would join with these countries,’ 

“The resolution was signed by Von Schorle- 
mer, Von Kardorff, Frege, and Leuschner, all 
members of the Reichstag, and belonging to 
different parties. The movers of the resolution 
hoped that with some encouragement from the 
Government they would be able to obtain a ma- 
jority of the Reichstag. But to their great dis- 
appointment, the Government declared that 
there was an ample supply of gold coin; that 
since the adoption of the gold standard the 
Government had coined 1,922,000,000 of marks 
in gold ; that of this there were wtill in circula- 
tion in Germany, according to the closest re- 
searches, not jess than 1,700,000,000, which 
amount was deemed sufficient to meet all the 
wants of commerce, and that the necessity of a 
change in the Government policy with reference 
to the standard had not been shown, ‘The reso- 
lution was, after a lengthy and interesting dis- 
cussion, put to a vote, and defeated by a large 
majority. “This decision will tend greatly to dis- 
courage the double-standard men, who were 
convinced of having chosen the most propitious 
time for re-opening the question of the standard 
of coin.” 

Great Britain and Germany are mono- 
metallic countries on the basis of gold as 
the standard of value, and there is not the 
slightest prospect that either country will 
change its attitude on this subject. And 
while they maintain this position, bi- 
metallism cannot be made a success in 
Europe: and it surely cannot be in the 
United States. We do not believe that it 
would be a success, even if the leading na- 
tions of the world were joined together in 
its adoption. It never has been a complete 
success at any time, and the great changes 
which have occurred in the amount and 
manner of the world’s trade give the as- 
cendency to gold ag a standard of value, 
and naturally remit silver to the position 
of a subordinate and auxiliary currency. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
moves along steadily, with the outlook 
both hopeful and encouraging. The dis- 
tributive movement, however, has not been 
as progressive in character as recently ex- 
perienced; but the general improved tone 
has been fully sustained in all the various 
departments of the trade, while the pros- 
pect is more encouraging than it has been. 
In most localities throughout the country a 
seasonable activity is reported, and. the 
volume of business thus far accomplished 
has been of a very satisfactory character. 
There has been a fair movement on account 
of previous orders, and leading commis- 
sion houses continue to receive frequent 
orders for re-assortments from interior 
jobbers, accompanied by cheering reports 
concerning the progress of Fall trade in 
the Western and Southern States. Staple 
cotton goods were relatively quietin com- 
mission circles, because distributers have 
stocked up very freely the past few months, 
and are still fairly well supplied; but there 
was a well-sustained demand for dress- 
goods, ginghams, hosiery, knit under- 
wear and specialties in printed callcoes. 
The weather was too mild in some sections 
of the country for the free distribution of 
heavy Winter fabrics, and the jobbiog 
trade was consequently less active than at 
the time of our last review. The majority 
of Southern and Southwestern retailers 
have completed their early purchases and 
returned home; but Western buyers were 
present in considerable force, and there 
was a fair sprinkling of near-by retailers 
in the market, despite the somewhat unfa- 
vorable weather conditions which pre- 
vailed. Stocks of nearly all textile fabrics 
are in better shape than they have been 
for years past; and a good, steady market 
for some time to come may, therefore, be 
predicted, unless manufacturers should at- 
tempt to crowd production unduly, in 
which event another glut of merchandise 
is sure to occur. Print cloths have devel- 
oped further weakness, owing partly to the 
increased output by the Fall River mills, 
and a consequent accumulation of these 








goods; but in other respects the tone of 





the market is unquestionably firm, ‘not the 
least pressure to sell below current quota- 
tions having been manifested. 

Corron Goops.—There is very little 
change to report in the general condition 
of the market for staple cotton goods. 
The demand at first hands was only moder- 
ate, and chiefly of a hand-to-mouth charac- 
ter; but a very fair distribution of plain 
and colored cottons, cotton flannels, etc., 
was made by the principal jobbers. Stocks 
of staple cotton goods continued well in 
hand, and prices remain steady. White 
goods are meeting with a good deal of 
attention from large buyers who are about 
visiting the European markets, and some 
very liberal orders for staple and fancy 
makes are being booked by manufacturers’ 
agents. . 

Print CLorns.—There was a fair busi- 
ness in 64x64 print cloths, and some sales 
of ‘‘irregular counts” were reported; but 
there were no transactions in 56x60s. 
Prices were weak, with a drooping ten- 
dency, the market closing barely steady at 
B4c. less 4 per cent. for 64x64 ‘ spots,” 
while 56x603 were entirely nominal, owing 
to their scarcity. 

Prints.—There was only a moderate de- 
mand for printed calicoes at agents’ hands; 
but @ fair business was done in package 
and assorted lots by leading jobbers 
Indigo-blues are selling freely, and there is 
still a fair inquiry for narrow-fold sateens; 
but ordinary favcy prints are more or less 
quiet in commission circles. Robes, furni- 
tures, shirtings, Turkey-reds und staples 
are moving steadily, but in relatively small 
parcels. 

Ging HAMsS.—Agents have experienced a 
steady reassorting demand for dress ging- 
hams, jacquards, fancies and staple checks, 
and a fair distribution of these goods was 
made by leading jobbers. Stocks of the 
above are in excellent condition, and such 
makes as govern the market are firmly 
held by agents. Crinkled  seersuckers 
were in fair request by the jobbing trade, 
but clothiers have already placed orders to 
the probable extent of their requirements, 
aud operations on the part of the latter are 
therefore light. 

Dress Goops.—All wool dress fabrics 
and soft wool suitings continued to move 
steadily on account of back orders, and 
there was a good demand for novelties, as 
boucle and embroidered effects, home- 
spuns, tweed styles, plaids, stripes, ete. 
Fine worsteds were distributed in fair 
quantities, but low grades continued slug- 
gish and in buyers’ favor. Yarn-dyed and 
piece-dyed figured cotton fabrics, as bro- 
cades, armures, etc., were fairly active in 
some quarters, and leading makes are well 
sold up by agents. The jobbing trade in 
dress goods was steady and fairly satisfac- 
tory in volume. 

Wooten Goopvs.—Woolens adapted to 
clothing purposes are doing well, as desir- 
able styles of every kind are in strong de- 
mand. The character of the material, how- 
ever, had to be above criticism in respect 
to quality, design, and finish, though the 
supply of unmarketable goods is very small, 
as the leading manufacturers have excelled 
themselves in the effort to impart an un- 
mistakable character to the products of 
their mills. The demand runs more and 
more on choice assortments, and every body 
will have the best, and nothing but the 
best. Staple and fancy worsteds, indigo- 
blue flannels, wool and cotton-warp cassi- 
meres, satinets, and Kentucky jeans were 
each and all in large demand for future 
delivery, and in active movement to supply 
present wants. The out-turn of shawls 
having practically ceased, the daily sales’ 
account is watched with close interest, and, 
so far, with much satisfaction; and stocks 
were sensibly reduced by a large number 
of small transactions. The business done 
by the principal blanket houses at prices 
which, if anything, are stiffening, shows 
considerable confidence on the part of 
buyers. 

Hosizry, Kyrr Unperwear, Ero.—There 
was a good, steady movement in wool 
hosiery on account of back orders, and 
prices are very firmly maintained by the mill 
agents. Staple cotton hosiery continued 
in fair demand at first hands, and a satis- 
factory business was reported in jobbing 
circles. Shirts and drawers are doing well, 

and many makes of scarlets and fancies are 











largely sold ahead, some of the mills at 
Cohoes and Amsterdam being compelled to 
run over-time in order to fill their rapidly 
accumulating orders. Prices for desirable 
makes of wool and heavy merino under- 
wear are very firm at the late advance. 
Jerseys are moving steadily, and manu- 
facturers of certain makes are unable to 
turn out these goods as fast as required, 
because of their inability to secure suffi- 
cient skilled labor. Cardigan jackets and 
fancy knit woolens continue in pretty good 
demand, and prices are steadily held. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers experienced a quickening in- 
fluence in foreign fabrics during the week. 
A few days at the present Autumnal tem- 
perature would do more to set things go- 
ing, and bring about an early Fall trade 
than any other influence whatever. As it 
is, dealers are well pleased with the indica- 
tions they have had that the consumer is 
ready to take hold with a will as soon as 
the opportunity presents itself. Trade 
with the local retailers is in good shape, 
and during the last two or three days some 
of the stores up town have had a very fair 
amount of iuquiry for Fall styles and ma- 
terials. Business in the wholesale market 
was unchanged, so far as the objects of in- 
quiry are concerned, gros grain silks, 
boucles, luster goods, and seft wool stuffs 
coming in for a fair share of the demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 


the past week, and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 1886. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,674,817 $2,063,600 
Thrown on the market....... 1,925,355 2,264,478 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port...... eee 15,346,147 91,233,706 
Thrown on the market....... 78,173,117 89,611,218 
= —_ a 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSUMER iN ‘THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 24th, 1886, 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
ak ion Langdon GB...36 9 
“ 











..36 74\Lensdale.......36 8 
os - 64 18% “ Cambric 36 108 
Allendale.. ..6-4 123¢|Masonville..... 36 8i¢ 
- apeae 7-4 1444|Nashua, E.....36 8 
We ogee 84 16% a ae : 
Avondale ...... 36 6%) =~ =6OW... 45116 
Ballou & Son...36 64|Newmarket, F..36 644 
> ..-33  544|N. Y. Mills..... 36 10 
Bay Mills...... 36 Bai ; we r'Twist 36 10% 
Bellows Falls..36 9 -54 12% 
Blackstone, AA.36 97 - 1.64 15 
eS 27 4%) “ ++. 84 20 
a See — |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
Cabot...... 27-86 6 ----7-4 16 
 cemesceed 44 6% a -. 84 18 
7 ‘avonwes 98 96 66 --94 20 
7 sstvocons 54 10% sad -.-104 22% 
0 27 «4 bad -. 11-4 26 
Dauntless...... 36 «6 Pequot ae 54 13 
ht,Anchor36 84 Bw eee 6-4 16 
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6 ae. i | Bae ee 54 18 
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Great Falls, 3..30 6 “ Nonp.....86 1034 
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American. .....—@ 5% Merrimack, D.. —@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 5}4|Mallory...... --—@ 6 
Arnold’s........—@ 6 |Pacific.........—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... = 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Conestoga.....—@ 53¢|Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s fancy—@ 6 ae -—@ 6 
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Hamilton, BT.... 10 Ss ee eae 
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Iusurance. 
AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 





Tue Western Insurance Review, of St. 
Louis, cites what it justly regards as a 
striking illustration. A_ resident of St. 
Louis, who is not and never has been con- 
nected with insurance business in any man- 
ner, desired to take out a policy on his own 
life in a company whose name is not stated. 
‘*The company,” says the Review, ‘is one 
which does not admire the insurance laws 
of Missouri, and, therefore, has no license in 
this state, although it would be very welcome 
here; for it is one of the undeniably strong 
companies and is thoroughly respected 
everywhere.” This man, as it could not 
seek him, had to seek it; so he wrote di- 
rectly to the company, which replied: ‘‘We 
do not feel at liberty to issue policies upon 
citizens of Missouri who may write to this 
office direct. It would seem to us to be 
contrary to the spirit of the statutes, and 
bring us under their provisions.” The 
comment of the Review on the matter is as 
follows: 


**We bold that there would be no impro priety 
—much leas would there be illegality. The acts 
would not amount, under the letter of the law, 
to the transacting of business in thisstate. The 
legislature surely never intended to discourage 
or obstruct providence and prudent care on the 
part of Missourians in behalf of their families. 
If that is what the law really amounts to, it 
would be held for naught, as against public 
policy, by any sensible court. The citizen is 
certainly left free to buy any desirable commod- 
ity wherever he can. The laws of Missouri can 
surely wield no legal restraint over the selling of 
commodities in Chicago, Milwaukee, New York 
or Boston. 

“There is, moreover, a law of business 
courtesy that ought to have a good deal of 
weight in determining the proprieties of such a 
case a6 this, Ordinarily, the vender has no 
business right to refuse to sell a commodity to 
any courteous customer who offers to pay the 
regular price for it. Exceptionally, this law of 
business courtesy may be outweighed by special 
considerations of policy. We fancy that the in- 
surance company, in this case, would be as 
quick as anybody to give a cordial recognition 
of every law of business courtesy, did it not re- 
gard it of greater moment to make objectionable 
laws abhorrent to the citizens of those states 
possessing them. It is a correct policy for in- 
surance companies to severely let alone those 
states which enact bad insurance laws. Perhaps 
there are hundreds of Missourians who have 
written to the same company for insurance, If 
so, they will have their influence upon future 
legislation. On the whole, we indorse the action 
of this company, and yet insist upon the propo- 
sition that it might, without the faintest degree 
of impropriety or illegality, issue insuravce to 
whatever citizen of Missouri it might choose, 
who applied to ite home office direct and for 
himself in good faith. 

“Bo, here we are, with some of the best tire 
and life insurance known, looking for and wel- 
coming customers, but as far beyond the reach 
of Missourians as though not existing. Thanks 
to his law-makers, the Missourian cannot 
choose his own insurance, Nor can he buy as 
much as he wante of the quality he needs, so 
far as the fire business goes.” 


When a Chicago man, for instance, or- 
ders and pays for, in the usual course of 
mail, goods of a New York man, in what 
state, and therefore under what set of stat- 
utes, is the transaction effected? This is a 
nice technical question, which can easily 
assume a practical importance. In the case 
cited above, would selling a policy to the 
citizen of Missouri be doing business 
“within” that state? Common-sense eer- 
tainly answers that it would not, and that 
the intent of such restrictive statutes is 
construed as fully satisfied with preventing 
insurance companies which do not comply 
with the conditions from setting up an of- 
fice or in any way soliciting business in the 
state. Certainly no law can accomplish, 
and we do not recollect it if any has ever 
attempted, the gross absurdity of trying to 
impose a penalty on the man who goes out 
of the state to buy ‘‘ foreign” goods; but 
attempts are many to combine *‘ protec- 
tion” for home companies with imagined 
help to the citizens of the state by putting 
special taxes on outside companies, In 
this state, as in others, there are penalties 
imposed on doing underground insurance, 
and the property owner who buys policies 
outside is left to his own resources for col- 
lection, in case he has a loss; but the law 
regards the seller of the irregular policy as 





the guilty party, or, at least, as the only 
one within reach, practically. 

It is rather new to find a company de- 
clining a risk for such a reason; and that 
the company doing so in this case has the 
character accredited to it almost follows 
of course; for the class of companies de- 
sirable to keep out are not scrupulous, but 
take all they can get. No complaint can 
justly be made of restrictive and excluding 
laws, in any state, in themselves; only the 
motives and the excesses of such laws can 
be objected to. There is no difficulty 
whatever in drawing the line where inter- 
ference ceases to be proper and wholesome. 
Inquiring why the state can properly in- 
terfere to abridge, as to insurance, the 
ordinary freedom of buying and selling, 
and why it should attempt to modify the 
rule of caveat emptor, the answer is only 
that insurance is a commodity of such 
peculiar nature that the individual cannot 
by any ordinary care and knowledge pro- 
tect himself; there is the line, clearly indi- 
cated. But, when the state has done its 
best to make sure that the company shall 
have substance wherewith to meet its con- 
tracts, and that it shall have assets within 
reach which will prevent its slipping away 
from responsibility in the courts, the state 
has done all needful for the protection of the 
policy-buyer, save to supervise and see that 
the company does not become insolvent. 
This taken care of, the state may safely 
leave the citizen to make his insurance 
contracts, having, to the best of its ability, 
assured him that the company shall fulfill 
them. 

But human nature likes to regulate and 
meddle; and one of the most persistently 
pestiferous delusions in a democracy is the 
notion that law is a specific for every ill; 
so, once started, the democracy runs riot 
and legislatures gradually fall into trying 
to regulate the universe. When statute 
goes beyond its simple office of protecting 
the insurance buyer where he cannot pro- 
tect himself, and proceeds on the intent to 
exclude outside companies, or to raise the 
taxes from them in order to relieve the 
‘** people,” or to coerce them by seeking to 
alter the nature of insurance or to make 
their contracts for them, it is acting on 
wholly wrong motives; and its action goes 
to wrong results, since results are rarely 
better than the motive. 

Over and over there have been instructive 
but unheeded lessons on the folly and 
futility of trying to repeal orignore the 
higher laws by statute; still, legislatures 
keep on catering to the groundlings by 
enacting that what cannot be shall be. At- 
tempts to abridge the freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse are doomed to fail. They 


are opposed by the telegraph, the clearing- 
house and the railroad; and those must be 
abandoned betore narrow policies of exclu- 
sion can have hope. Enact them into law, 
and they are brushed aside. They plague 
for the time being; and the wholesome 
thing is to let them come back and touch 
the people of the state which attempts them. 
We shall be mistaken if there are not some 
very instructive lessons on this subject 
within the next twelve months. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balance, January ist, 184, from last ac: 





packet) opalbbatTeeden sumsasedbeceseoned 80,432,249 73 
INCOME. 
I i iccecinnnns udauil i 2 
Interest and Rents... 2-27 ASS 88 15,008,480 06 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Clatene by Death and Matured Endow- 


ents. . $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, * Surrender Vaiues, and’ Annu- 
ties 
a 





Total Paid Pol a ai —" -- BT APATST OT 
ividend on C ag teens 7,000 00 
mium on Sopariticn charged off....... 314,060 08 
Commissions, SOEES, | 
Exch ae er 
General Expenses. .............0.00 seseseeee 040,641 10 
State, County, snd dity Wee vvcceseses ° 126,971 01 
Total Disbursements. -.-...... $9,898,009 12 
alance, oee dist, 1884, 
a accou 5.537.720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 


Ne work Heal Estate; “including the 
nelw e 
Fauitadle uulding = purch gding un- 


mane cagegaroegneonneceenns> 6,676,096 11 
United -_— Stocks, State Stocks, City 
-t- Stocks authorized by the 
[3 Al. of New York.. 
ns ae and “Blocks 
(tyarket va yetes, © 
Real Ks ‘side the tate ot 


xosk, including isty's Buna 
pure an salsa _" ‘8 mane in other 


- $16,494,726 72 











18,400,407 Ov 
5,319,641 08 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company: 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 
Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 


Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income.......... --$14,240,475 39 
MN 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6 6,734,955 V4 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... ° $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.......... ...- 859,283,753 57 





it; 
and inves ee 
Commuted i alot betty 4 
ue som Agents on account of Pre- 119.688 of 
Interest Vaid iienta diie aid acon te ri 8 
miumsdue and collec: 
ton 1 coon preiiume Lowel = ‘advance — 
Deferred ¥rcnniumna..” sce steeeeeerees 1,071,294 00 
Total Aneste, December 
Carentan SOOT G1,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pel 
- icles at 4 nt.. «47 540,728 44 
Claims by oath (proofs i 
POFLOCIOM),,....ceevecsesecee 128,580 WU $47,678,308 44 





Herning, December 31, 1884. $10,483.617 10 
which the proportion centribu 
iy # uted) by Policies | in general classis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) Wy Policiesin Tontineclassis 6,408,861 60 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated).............. #10,000,900 
Policies in force............-. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Upon the New York State Stan dard LSaes.aat 00 


cent. interest, the Sur bneis. ae tar tS 7 30,332 13 
New Assura vowel wi 


- $84,877,057 OU 
$309,400,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 
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sri policies. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
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(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 
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Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,781,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,984. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 





4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HUNTINGTON, as a aearreeatnn 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Your, JANUARY #TH, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist December. 188A, 


Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Compaly, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





This Company issues Policies 
upon the Life and Endowment 








men to farine Risks from 2 78” 93,908,004 | Plans, in all well-approved torms. 
: : t marked off Ist . 
Ree rrr mcescesssoteoentes 1,447,767 | It offers unquestioned securi- 
Total Marine Premiums.. 25405, + | ty, prudent management, and a 
Ist Janu ° 4 
Premiums are ember, mst eptet “r7*  94.06,271 « | liberal policy. Agents wanted, 
Losses, paid during the same . 
Bee ei syvanevecrae $2,109,919 20 S 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
Returns of Fis 
om . , 
Wie ccoxasccad 787,789 4u 
ve F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
The Company has the following Asseta, — 
d State of New ¥. 
Unied Staten Bank, and other Stoc is. $8,774,685 00 
Loans secu A. sks and otherwme.. 2,005,100 
Real Estate oe claims due the Company, 
estima’ ecco 440,000 00 
Premi Notos and Bills Recelvabie.. Eo 1,454,959 78 
Cash in Bank.. II "9613644 65 
AMOUDL......cccceeecseecesecsreseees 812,088,289 86 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstand certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
8ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
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WILLIAM H. MACY, N DENTC SMITH olders have the advan- 
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WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM D. MORGAN companies, in Non-for- 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. feitable dividends to keep 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Preg't. 


their policies in force 
See charter. 











21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - - - « « - 


All Claims tor Fire and Inland Losses, less than 
All other Claims, less thatt.............ccccccccsccccscssssssssrecseeeeees 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


$4,938,501 92 


#360,238 68 
39,347 32 





eeeeeeeee 





ie SAR IE Se er ee 1,928,299 35 
ns ssethabchitedeercacsessorednceh, cacsbediciivniuaniemicensinbiedaa 25,394 75 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885............cccccc000 imu iaelbeeeniaaeis 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885..........0.ccccccscceccceees 1,535,221 82 
I  caitaasisniides seats iscisn cence cecctadellatessadbetdtbcer Mabtioniiédes iss 1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, as above - - . - °* $4,938,501 92 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





HANOV 


/ FIRE INSURANCE VER 


—— 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Cash Cap’ 


Reserve ? tor SP esracennens oan biteit 44 
’ 


REE SUR ELC a tlities...- 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885... $2,646,612 86 
I. REMAEN LANE Sn VOTE Free 

THE Sonsinaeene 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. tec ernie el Jos. M. GrsBEens, Sec 
ne --817,095,567 10 
-. 14,700,116 37 
. 82,395,450 73 
of, the public by called to the New 
th or. 
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Feature in I urance LIF UR- 
pany, of issuin heen Policies for pi ANCE Gor 
feme premium heretotore charged for whole Life! ! ol. OF HARTFORD 
bution o ft surplu Diu, end are ne nbject the Annual distr Conn, 
setts non-forfeiture law ASSETS, 
aeh surrender and Pal up insurance values in- $2,147,722.19. 
doreed on every icy. SURPL 
Psmphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be . 
bad on application at Com; any's Office, $403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 
FOST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON President. 
A.8 WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
R, E. Beronen. 
Serretary 








STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884, 













































































SN invicstchacictiivewtteeathSeblentietetakdetttietieels -+ -@108,876,178.51 
pennearom Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. _|_Paymenta, _ _No- | _ Payments, 
Anputtion in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jen. 
slau sibkieiasieel ei tiebed 61 $23,134 31 ~)*  ae 61 $23,661 63 
pueaioans ) — ie 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. . 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued. . 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 rs 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount, No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 

Wk Ms ences ovetdres 110,990 $342,946,032 Dee, BEB. ccvcenase sees 14 804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,194 84,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| .7,380 25,832,736 
7 122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377 ,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94 108 86 id Desth CE es ino 0k 5,226,820 83 
“ iums received............ orn 80 288 és || BY Pat tured Endowments... arrives} 99 
* Interest and Rents............ 5,245,059 98 M Tot claims— 

o af iow on 26,926 08 
nnuities......... entnib ode 
a C—O (i I TT 8,141,164 12 
j “  Surrendered Policies and 
Additions... ..... .. 8,087,696 17 
Total paid Polic et 
$13,923, 
e © mmissions, (payment 
of current and — 
guishment of Suture). 907,846 19 
« © Premium cneees o 
Securities Purchased. 1,181,172 38 
“ > Taxes and Assessments. 223,169 61 
© © BOGE, i. b0 05 | ds00 tc 872,263 87 
4... ce to New Account 97,009,013 08 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114, 067,427 a7 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
e 
To Reserve at four per cent,..... $98,242,543 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
“ Claims by death not yet due... "862,387 00 By n Real Estate. . “ $46,978,527 96 
* Premiums in advan > 27,477 36 » United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
“ Surplus and Contingent Guar “ Loans on Collaterals........... 6,808,387 50 
antee Fund,.... Ceccdooce'scces 4,748,071 15 S Baek MO iiick ev cedecivedis 10,282,698 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Come 
panies es a Se eteoses 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums ns deter, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
* Premiums in a principally 
for December......... . .... 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account... .....0s000 87,314 
} “ Agents’ Balances............+.. 7,196 
$108,876,178 51 $103,876, 178 51 











‘s hg ape Fs the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, 4, the Surplus 
over 

From the 8u rplus, as eppeare in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which sha in force at its anniversary in 1885, 


povecconsbocosenesaccdosoenenenieete cosccseds enn ddeested seeps. puideheccee dense 
Nxzw York, January 21, 1885. 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE 


J. Hopaat Harnicn, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


Cena CIE cis nsiisiinstisccbestiindabisdejesacrestestinessscenrithcsteselusbcntas $2,000,000 00 


uuien T. Davies, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
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Ws, P, Dixon, 
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Reserve for Unadjusted Losses...............0008 yosbspsuvisdabsovesds 257,608 78 
Reserve for Re-imsurance......ccc.cccsccssssesesssecsseesseesssseeeseeess . 1,286,661 94 
FE BI a Ni th sctedtbeovivvscvdivedaoecssbeds sinseAeiiisonssarsiaimbts __ 772,687 19 

Total Assets.............000 ii tilein ieee budecnoteuaenni bast ote soreeeee 4,316,957 O1 
H. KELLOGA, President. ~~ A, W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific ee San Francisco, California. 
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to policyhoiders. Conservative managemen business 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO AOT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 
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Old and Young. 


HIS SUNSHINE. 





BY ARIANA. 





You many times have called me, John, 
The sunshine of your life— 

A name that well may make me, dear, 
A proud and happy wife. 


Then, if you value sunshine, John, 
You surely, dear, will try 

To be, whatever troubles come, 
My clear, unclouded sky! 





—o — 


A PLANCHETTE TRAGEDY. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 








BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





I 





FirTREN or twenty years ago ‘“ Plan- 
chette” was a popular game, and there were 
few who were not more or less familiar 
with this mysterious little plaything. But, 
since it has gone out of fashion, a new 
young population has sprung up, to most 
of whom its wonders are unknown. Four 
or five members of this uninstructed class 
happened to be spending a part of the Sum- 
mer at one farmhouse by the scashore, and 
one evening the question arose: What 
shall we do to be amused? I forget bow it 
was that ‘ Planchette” happened to be 
mentioned; but, at ‘all events, somebody 
mentioned it; and then the young peuple 
wanted to know what it was. When we 
had explained it to them as well as we 
could they proceeded to declare that a 
Planchette must be forthcoming immedi- 
ately. 

Of course no such article was in the 
house, nor did we think it probable that 
one was to be obtained in New York. 
kecollecting, however, the simple princi- 
ples of its construction, we thought it 
might not be impossible to produce a home 
made article that would answer all practi- 
cal purposes. Accordingly an o'd cigar- 
box was hunted up in the depths of a dark 
closet, the cover was removed, and, by the 
aid of a jack-knife, a heart-shaped piece, 
four or five inches in length and breadth, 
was cut out of it. Three holes were bored 
in this with a gimlet, one near the apex,and 
the other two at either side of the base. A 
lead pencil was stuck into the former, and 
a couple of pegs into the latter; and then 
our instrument was as complete as we could 
make it; for to furnish the legs with 
wheels transcended our mechanical inge- 
nuity. For paper, we had recourse to the 
village grocer, who furnished us with a 
dozen sheets of large, light-brown wrapping 
paper, which was found to answer our pur- 
poses admiriryly. The Planchette was 
placed on the paper, two of us rested the 
tips of our fingers upon it, and the rest of 

us organized ourselves into a committee to 

ask it whether it would write forus. A 

solemn pause followed the inquiry, and we 

all stared with all our eyes; but Planchetie 
never stirred. Gradually we became talk- 
ative and incredulous. Not a few of the 
skeptical younger fry affirmed that they 
considered themselves victims of a hoax; 
and, in order to vindicate our innocence, 
we were obliged to allow one of these 
youthful scoffers—a young lady about ten 
years of age—to take the place of one of 
the elder persons who was already at the 
instrument. This change had nut gone 
into effect more than three minutes when 
Planchette moved ; yes, it moved unmistak- 
ably! Everybody was a little startled; but 
several, recovering themselves, exclaimed 
that the performers had done the moving 
themselves. This the performers indig- 
nantly denied. 


As this charge and this denial are identi- 
cal with those which have been made by 
doubters and believers, respectively, ever 
since Planchette, or, for that matter, any 
other exceptional phenomenon, came into 
existence, it would be useless to enter into 
the merits of the question here. Each 
reader must decide to please himself. I 
will only remark that I had the very best of 
reasons for believing that the elder of the 


Planchette’s activity, either at this or any 

other stage of the proceedings; while, as 

to the young lady of ten years, she has 

hitherto borne a fairly unblemished char- 

acter; and I think the sequel will show 

that, if she was the author of the harrowing 

tale that the Planchette wrote out, she 

must have been a very remarkable young 

lady indeed. 

Before going further, however, a state- 

ment must be made. It would be very 

easy to write this story in the conventional 

way, beginning at the beginning, and tak- 

ing up the events in their natural or 

chronological sequence. The story is in 

itself, perhaps, dramatic and striking 

enough to warrant such a treatment of it. 

Nevertheless, this would destroy the best 

charm and excitement of the narrative, as 

it was unfolded—so to say—before our 
eyes. The questions and answers continued 

for several successive nights; and the uni- 
form consistency of the latter, even when 

consistency seemed no longer possible, was 
one of the most remarkable features of the 
affair. Nothing that was said was ever 
retracted, or needed to be so. Another 
element of interest lay in the circumstance 
that the events of the tale were represented 
as going on simultaneously with Plan- 
chette’s report of them; as if we were re- 
ceiving telegraphic news, from moment to 
moment, cf a drama transacting at a dis- 
tance trom us. Of course the present 
transcript of the proceedings would lose 
its chief value if it be supposed that the 
whole affair is the writer’s own invention; 
and I am aware of the difficulty a professed 
purveyor of fiction, such as [ have the mis- 
fortune to be, must needs experience in 
any attempt to make readers believe that 
aught but fiction can come from his pen. 
All I can say, therefore, is, that what fol- 
lows is a literal and unembellished trans- 
script of what Planchette wrote down. 
Neither I nor any one else invented or 
added a syllable to it. As to what force or 
intelligence did invent aud write it I have 
nothiag to say; such questions may fall 
within the scope of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, but not within mine. All 
know is that we were admirably enter- 
tained; and I wish the reader may be en- 
abled to put himself in our place sufficiently 
to be entertained also. 

Well, after Planchette had moved, as 
above stated, and thereby showed itself 
ready for business, we felt itincumbent upon 
us to ask it a question; and some one said: 
‘*Are you a spirit?” After a pause of a 
moment or two, Planchette moved again, 
and this time the pencil wrote the word 
** Yes.” We experienced a sensation. A 
spirit was in our midst! 


But here the remark was made that, phi- 
losophically speaking, a “spirit” might 
meun the spirit of a live person as well us of 
a dead one, and that, consequently, the 
spirit of one of the present performers 
might be intended. To settle this matter 
the shortest way, we next asked: ‘Is the 
spirit writing for us the spirit of a living or 
of a dead person?” 

The answer written was: ‘ Live.” 

At this there was a laugh, and the ob- 
jector asked; ‘* Male or female?” 

** Man,” Planchette replied. 

** What name?” 

‘*Fred Worth” was apparently the name 
written; but, as doubts were cast upon the 
capital W, we uked whether ‘‘ Fred Worth” 
were right, and received the answer: ‘ No, 
No.” 

** What is it, then?” we demanded. 

** Fred North.” 

Here, then, was a living man, Fred North 
by name, writing through our Planchette. 
Our next inquiry was inevitable: 

‘* Where is Fred North at this moment?” 

‘* N——,” was the answer; and as I do 
not feel at liberty to give the name in full, 
I will say that N—— is a seaside place 
where we once spent a Summer, and that it 
consists of a sandy beach, a score of Sum- 
mer cottages, and a huge hotel. 

“‘Is Fred North staying at a cottage, or 
at the hotel?” we asked. 

‘* Hotel,” -was Planchette’s (or should we 
say, Fred North’s) reply. 

Could he be some one whom we had met 
and forgotten? We put the question. The 
answer was: ‘‘ No.” 


‘* Perhaps, as you are a distinguished in- 


if you do not know him,” suggested a per- 
son present. We asked Pilanchette the 
question, and it answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* Where did he see me?” I now inquired; 
for 1 began to feel an interest in this gentle- 
man. 

** London.” 

‘* What year was it?” 

**1879.” 

‘* What month?” 

“ July.” 

‘* What day of the month?” 

‘* Fifteenth.” 

Here, now, was a definite statement, 
capable of partial verification. 1 got out 
my journal for 1879, and found that I 
was in Hastings, England, during the 
whole month of July, and not once in Lon- 
don! The skeptics triumphed, and I said 
severely : 

‘*Planchette, my journal proves that I 
was not in London on the day you men- 
tion.” 

The reply was certainly unexpected. 

‘* You were.” 

‘** But I tell you I was not. 
mean?” 

‘*You were there in spirit,’’ said Plan- 
chette. 

This put anew face upon the matter, and, 
after some consultation, we asked : 

‘Is Fred North a medium?” 

‘The answer was: ‘ Yes.” 

‘* How did he see me?” 

‘* In trance.” 

It appeared, therefore, that we had not 
cornered Planchette yet; and this explana- 
tion also threw light upon Fred North’s 
ability to communicate with us in this sin- 
gular way. 

‘* How did he know that it was I that he 
saw in his trance?” was our next inquiry. 
‘* His elder brother.” 

‘* Who is he?” 

‘* Francis.” 

‘* Is Francis alive also?” 

se No.” 

‘* When did he die?” 

‘*1878.” Which is as much as to say 
that Fred was attended by the spirit of his 
deceased ‘brother, who had informed as to 
my identity. We now asked: 

‘* Was any one with Fred in London, be- 
sides his brother’s spirit?” 

** His father and mother.” 

‘* What is his profession?” 

** Sailor.” 

This surprised us; for a sailor is not the 
kind of person one would expect to find en- 
gaged in transcendental practices of this 
kind. 

‘* What vessel?” we asked. 

The answer was: ‘ Navy.” 

‘* How did he get into the navy?” 

‘*Ran away.” 

‘* Where from?” 

‘* London.” 

‘* Are his father and mother now living?” 

“ No.” 

‘* Did he ever see them again after run- 
ning away?” 

“ No.” 

**Did they know where he was, before 
they died?” 

Fea.” 

‘* Is he in good health?” 

No,” 

‘* What is the matter with him?” 

‘* Consumption.” 

The above questions and answers fol- 
lowed each other rapidly; for we were be- 
coming interested, and we already felt that 
we were making poor, mysterious, harum- 
scarum Fred’s acquaintance. 

“Why did he go to N——?” we inquired. 


‘* Health and landscape.” 

For landscape! Then, although a sailor, 
he had artistic instincts. 

** Does he paint?” we asked. 

Planchette said he did not paint; but to 
a question whether he sketched with a pen- 
cil, it answered: ‘‘Yes—some”; and it 
added, in response to further inquiries, 
that he was acquainted with two or three 
artists who, as we were aware, were in the 
habit of spending the Summer at N——. 


What do you 


Fred North in this way?” was the next 


query. 
Planchette hesitated. ‘‘ Brain—spirit,” 
it finally wrote. , 
‘** Is he asleep at this moment?” 
“cc Yes.” 


‘* How are we able to communicate with“ 
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“Yes.” E 
‘*TIs he alone in N——?” 
‘ No.” 


‘* Who is with him there?” 

** Eliza North.” 

‘* His sister?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘* Has Fred any property?” 

‘* Some.” 

‘* How did he get it?” 

‘** Bequest.” 

“From whom?” 

** Aunt.” 

** What is her name?” 

‘* Miss Robbins.” 

‘* Where was he born?” 

‘* New Orleans.” 

** How old is he?” 

‘* Twenty-three.” 

**Is he sick in bed?” 

“Fea.” 

‘* Has he a doctor attending him?” 

oe Yes.” 7 

‘* Does the Doctor think he will recover?” 
‘* No [vigorously written].” 

‘** Does Fred himself expect to recover?” 
‘* No—o [written very hesitatingly].” 
‘Is this communication between him and 
us an exceptional instance of such things?” 
** Yes, very.” 

‘*Cun we know him personally?” 

‘*You may.” 

‘* How?” 

** Write.” 

“To him?” 

‘* No, no [rapidly ].” 
‘*To whom, then?” 
** Hotel.” 

We asked some further questions, but 
got no intelligible answers. At last Plan- 
chette wrote, ‘He is awaking”; and that 
was the last we could get out of it that 
evening. But by this time the skeptics 
were in a minority; and after the younger 
people had been sent to bed, the older ones 
half seriously debated whether or not to 
write to N——— next day, and find out 
whether the landlord of the hotel had ever 
heard of our interesting invalid. 





II 


The next morning we postponed writing 
to N——, for some reason; perhaps from a 
lingering. apprehension lest the answer 
might put an untimely end to our romance. 
We did not wish to risk losing our faith in 
the consumptive young sailor, of mystical 
and artistic proclivities, who was united to 
us in the bonds of supersensuous sympathy. 
Meanwhile, our young people were anxious 
for more information, and wanted to start 
Planchette immediately after breakfast; 
but Planchette itself did not seem disposed 
to indulge this impatience. Its replies 
were vague and perverse, and implied, so 
far as they implied anything, that no com- 
munication could be had with Fred, be- 
cause he was not asleep, or in the trance 
state. Aboutnoon, however, he must have 
dozed off for a few minutes; for we ob- 
tained some additional news about his fam- 
ily. The name of his deceased brother, 
we were told, was Francis; and he also had 
another sister, Cornelia by name, who was 
married to a man named Henry Selvey, 
who lived in New Orleans. We asked the 
name of the street in which she lived; but 
to this question we could get no answer. 
Then a curious statement was volunteered 
about Fred and his sister Eliza. Plan- 
chette affirmed that, at half-past-ten the 
night before (a few minutes after our com- 
munications had ceased), the brother and 
sister had had recourse to a Planchette of 
their own, and had asked it questions about 
ourselves. Atour request, afew of these 
questions were repeated, with the answers 
giventothem. They related to our place 
of residence, our circumstances, and our 
religious faith. This suggested a novel ex- 
pedient, whereby we and the Norths might 
converse together; for, if our Planchette 
could tell us what they were saying, and 
their Planchette could tell them what we 
were saying, the ‘‘ telepathic” chain would 
be complete. Circumstances, however, 
prevented this scheme from being carried 
out. Our instrument soon refused to 
work, merely vouchsafing the remark 
that, if we questioned it at six o’clock 
that evening, there would be something 
more to tell. 

At about that hour, accordingly, we reas- 
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the Norths had been using their Planchette 
again, an affirmative answer was given. 
They had asked it whether we were in 
communication with them, and their Plan- 
chette had told them, ‘not yet.” They 
had then inquired whether we should com- 
municate with them, and had been in- 
formed that we would do so on the follow- 
ing Monday (it was now Thursday), and 
that the communication would be by letter. 

‘* Why not before Monday ?” we asked. 

‘*It would kill him!” was the startling 
reply. 

Our interest and curiosity were now 
stimulated to a higher pitch than ever. 

** How would it kill him ?” 

‘* Scare him.” 

‘* Why will it not scare him on Monday?” 

‘* His friend will then be dead.” 

‘* What is the name ot his friend?” 

‘* Fanny Chickwee.” 

‘* What is his relation to her?” 

‘* He meant to marry her.” 

‘** Does he know she is in danger?” 

a) Yes. ” 

‘* What is the matter with her?” 

‘* Small-pox.” 

‘* Where does she live?” 

‘¢ New Orleans.” 

‘*What nationality is she?” 

‘*Mother Spanish, father English.” 

‘Where did Fred North first meet her?’ 

‘* Spain.” 

‘*In what year?” 

“©1878.” 

‘* Before he went to London?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* How did he get to Spain?” 

‘* From Naples.” 

‘* How did he get to Naples?” 

‘From Australia.” 

‘* How did he get to Australia?” 

** From China.” 

‘* How to China?” 

‘** From New Orleans?” 

‘‘Did his father and mother accompany 
him on this voyage?” 

Fon." 

‘* What was his father?” 

‘* Sea captain.” 

‘* How long was Fred in Spain?” 

‘* One week.” 

‘* Did Faany go to London with him.” 

‘* Yes; ran away with him.” (Sensa- 
tion.) . 

‘* Was she with bim in London?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*Did she know when he ran away to 
sea?” 

‘* She advised him.” 

‘* What did she do then?” 

‘* Went to America.” 

‘* Did Fred want to marry her?” 

‘+ Yes.” 

‘* Did his mother object to the match?” 

‘¢ She did not know of it.” 

‘* Had Fred and Fanny fixed any date for 
their marriage?” 

‘* Next month.” 

‘*When was ehe taken ill with small- 
pox?” 

** Five days ago.” 

‘* When did Fred first learn of it?” 

‘* Yesterday.” 

‘* Will the news make any difference 
in his stay at N——?” 

** Yes; he leaves to-morrow.” 

‘* Will he go to New Orleans?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Will a letter from us reach him there?’ 

“Ta” 

‘*How shall we address it.” 

‘Fanny Chickwee’s mother.” 

‘* What is her address?” 

“P..O. Box 18.” 

It was impossible to help feeling stirred 
by these revelations. Here were two peo- 
ple, at a distance from us of less thana 
hundred miles, who, since we had been 
introduced to them, nage sige a bitter 
and unexpected misfo e. e whole 
story seemed so natural, and it was written 
out by Planchette with so much apparent 
earnestness and sincerity, that we involun- 
tarily put faithin it. Perhaps, we thought, 
we were destined in some way to interfere 
for the relief of poor Fred and his mori- 
bund mistress. We next inquired whether 
Fred had asked his Planchette if Fanny 
would die, to which the answer came; 

** No; he is afraid.” 

‘*Will her death be published in the 


newspapers ?” 
se No.’ 


‘* Why not ?” 

‘*A secret.” 

‘** Will he arrive in New Orleans before 
she dies?” 

** No.” 

‘* When will he know of her death?” 

‘* Never.” 

This was an ominous reply; there could 
be but one meaning for it. 

‘** Will Fred die before he reaches New 
Orleans?” we asked. 

**Yes; one day before.” 

‘*Where will he die?” 

‘*On the boat.” 

‘* What will he die of ?” 

** Drowned.” 

‘** Will the boat meet with an accident?” 

“ No.” 

‘* How then?” 

** He will commit suicide.” 

‘The horizon was becoming dark, indeed, 
for these unhappy people. We asked 
whether it was Fred’s present intention to 
kill himself? 

“Tea.” 

‘* Does his sister know of it?” 

** You.” 

‘Will she not accompany him to New 
Orleans?” 

be No.” 

** Why not?” 

‘She goes to England to-morrow.” 

‘*She goes to England knowing that he 
means to commit guicide?” 

“Te.” 

** Does she wish him to do it?” 

‘“* Yes,” 

‘* Why does she wish his death? 

No answer. 

We were not a little shocked by this 
statement. There had been nothing in the 
previous communications to lead us to sup- 
pose that Fred’s sister was other than well- 
disposed toward him. While we were dis- 
cussing the point, and were half inclined 
to dismiss Planchette as untrustworthy, it 
suddenly moved, without question asked, 
and wrote rapidly; ‘‘ They are fond of cach 
other”—going back to underline the ‘‘are” 
after the sentence was written. 

‘Then why does she desire his death?” 
we asked, with’a sense of relief. 

‘*So that his other sister shall not put 
him in a lunatic asylum.” 

This introduced an entirely new feature 
into the case. His married sister wished 
him ill, if Eliza did not. But we first asked 
whether Fred would go mad, if he lived to 
learn of Fanny’s death. The answer was, 
that his disease, if allowed to runits course, 
would end in madness, and that his sister 
was aware of the fact,‘ having been in- 
formed of it by the Doctor. 

‘‘Does not Eliza consider suicide a sin?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘Is it necessary that she should go to 
England?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Since how long has she decided to go?” 

‘* One day.” 

‘* Why is she going to England?” 

** To die.” 

‘ Is that the only reason of her going?” 

**None but that.” 

‘*‘What death will she die?” 

‘Slow; by poison.” 

‘** Is she also going to commit suicide?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* What poison will she take?” 

“* Arsenic.” 

‘*Why should she go to England in order 
to commit suicide?” 

‘*To be buried there.” 

All this seemed so appalling and inex. 
plicable that we began to feel incredulous 
once more. That this brother and sister 
should deliberately resolve upon. suicide, 
and that the latter should resolve, at a day’s 
notice, to sail for England merely for the 
sake of being buried there on her arrival, 
that we should be expected to accept so ex- 
travagant an assertion, was expecting a 
great deal. Planchette, however, stuck to 
its text, and could not be induced either to 
retract or modify it. Upon our pressing 
it further, it became freakish and intract- 
able; and, after informing us that we could 
uot communicate with Fred any longer 
that evening, because he was awake and 
‘* walking,” it lapsed into a wholly unin- 
telligible mood; and, since it was then 
nearly ten o’clock, we suspended proceed- 
ings until the next day. 





Maw Yorx Orrr. 





JOHNNIE’S LOSS, 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD, 








Lirtiz Johnnie lost his name— 
Every letter in it ; 

Lost it in the garden 

Where he went to play a minute. 
Mamma plainly wrote it 

On a piece of paper. 

Who would think the South Wind 
Would try to cut a caper? 


Who would think the South Wind 
Would whisk his name away, 
Where Johnnie could not find it, 
Though he should hunt all day? 
Just four letters in it— 
J, O, Hand N. 
‘Oh! my name!” cried Johnnie. 
** Please blow it back again !” 


But the wind blew onward, 
Kissing all the flowers, 
Whispering a secret 
About this boy of ours. 
Every pretty leaf and flower 
Nodded low its head. 

‘* We will keep your secret,” 
It seemed as if they said, 


But, when heads were lifted, 
Such a sorry sight 
Met their pretty flower eyes, 
Could it, then, be right 
To let poor Johnnie cry 80, 
Because he'd lost his name? 

** Let us tell our secret,” 
Each flower thought the same. 


Up spoke pretty Jasmitie : 
‘* Johnnie, here’s your J, 
That my friend, the South Wind, 
Blew so fast away.” 
“ Johnnie! [such a rustle 
From the sturdy Oak !] 
Here’s the second letter.” 
Thus the old tree spoke. 


Jobunie’s tears stopped falling— 
How his eyes did shine! 
Could that be a whisper 
From the Honeysuckle vine? 
Could it be he heard aright? 

* John, your H 18 here, 
The wind said I could keep it ; 
But you may have it, dear.” 


In another minute 

Johnnie had his WV; 

Only it was prettier 

Than written with a pen. 
* Black and red and yellow, 

See, I give you all!” 

Said the dear Nasturtion 

From her sunny wall. 
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THE GARDEN OF LIFE. 








BY JENNIE FLORENOE WATTERS. 





Aor oss the sea in the old town of Eisen- 
ach, that lies at the foot of the Thtringian 
hills and looks out over the green meaduws 
where tiny rivers run, lived little Karl 
Reiter. 

His home was a small stone house on one 
of those narrow streets which wind up the 
hills; that is, if home it cuuld be called 
where he had neither father nor mother, 
brother nor sister, but lived like a change- 
ling that was lost in the world. For his 
mother had died at his birth. His father, 
ayoung artist, with more talent than health, 
soon followed her, leaving to little Karl 
only a memory of tender fatherly love, and 
a painting of the young mother, with the 
pale face and the dark hair. 

Since then he had lived in the small stone 
house with his only relatives, distant cous- 
ins of his mother, rough, but kindly peo- 
ple, with a great family of growing boys 
and girls as rough and as kind as taem- 
selves. They all meant well by the little 
Karl; but, clearly, he was not one with 
them. Neither was he one with the rough 
boys of the Birgerschule; and this they 
quickly found out. They made his life a 
burden at first, in spite of the cares of his 
good-natured cousins. He bore it meekly, 
until, one day, their mischief took the form 
of teasing the little flaxen-haired cousin 
who toddled at his side. Then he turned 
upon his tormentors with such blazing eyes, 
and struck out so boldly and successfully 
with his small fists; that their respect rose 
as their courage fell. After which: they 
tacitly agreed to leave him in peace. 

So he lived until he was twelve years old 
—a slender, shrinking child, with a delicate 


head, always drooped, and a pale face; 
but a face which, when it was uplifted, 
told strange things. For there are some 
who see and hear far more than other chil- 
dren. You may know them by their deep 
eyes, which, meeting yours, seem to know 
what lies hidden in the soul, and by a 
patient, listening manner, that never 
hastens to speak, but gathers sounds and 
meanings ‘from underneath the noises 
which fill their ears. Such eyes, such an 
air of patient waiting, had little Karl. 

He had two joys. One was to sit on 
Sunday high up in the fourth gallery of the 
old St. George Church. There, from his 
lofty and almost solitary perch, he watched 
the choir of boys gathered below about the 
white-haired leader. And, as he drank in 
the music of their fresh young voices and 


great Bach used to play, strange happiness, 
strange hope, awoke in his stifled little 
heart; and he felt himself in Heaven. 

The other came on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, when the poor townspeople 
gathered fagots in the Grand Duke’s 
forests. Karl always went with his 
cousins, and returned with even a heavier 
load than stout young Georg. But, by a 
long-standing habit, he gathered his fagots 
alone. His favorite way lay through the 
beautiful Johannisthal, up- which he 
bounded like.a young deer, far beyond all 
the other fagot gatherers. Then up the 
steep hills, regardless of paths, he swung 
himself from tree to tree. His fagots he 
gathered with feverish haste; and when 
the pile was complete, and not till then, 
did he run to the loveliest spot in the great 
pine forest—his lieblingsplute. 

It was a place which the dark pines 
almost inclosed. But in the center it was 
open to the sunlight; and it looked out 
over the valley beneath and the blue hills 
beyond. A lovely and a lonely spot; so 
lonely, indeed, that here timid Karl had 
learned to banish all fear while he sat and 
sang as the choir-boys of St. George and 
the birds of the woods had taught him. 


He was sitting so, one day, in early Sum- 
mer, pouring forth the freedom and the 
life which his two joys brought him, when 
the bushes behind him parted, and a white- 
haired man stepped in. 

‘“*Well done, my nightingale!” he ex- 
claimed, with a beaming smile and a hand 
outstretched to the singer. ‘I thank the 
fates that led me astray in these old woods, 
since they have given me so sweet asong!” 

Karl had sprung to his feet at .the first 
word. He did not see the outstretched 
hand; for he stood with his head drooped 
in its usual way. Only now it seemed 
bowed beneath the weight of great, burn- 
ing blushes. 

‘* Bach, too, as I live!” continued the old 
man. Can you give me another strain like 
that last? Well, it matters not. A second 
could hardly be better, and hardly need be. 
Where do you live, pray? And what is 
your name ?” 

‘* Karl Reiter, Herr Meyer. 1 live in 16 
Heinstrasse,” answered the boy, in a voice 
that trembled. 

‘**So you know me already? Good! In 
Eisenach; and I have not found you out 
before! Strange, when I[ have scoured the 
town so. Why, you sing like alark, my 
little man! And sadly enough I need you, 
with Hermann Krauss there already croak- 
ing like a frog, and not another among 
them with brains enough’ in his head, or 
voice enough in his throat, to pay for my 
trouble. Would you like to sing with the 
St. George boys? Yes? Then come to my 
house at three to-morrow, No. 5 Markt- 
platz. Promptly, mind!” And, bestow- 
ing a kindly pat on the fair head, the old 
choir-leader went quickly out and down- 
ward to thé’ town. 

In amaze Karl took up his fagote and 
staggered home beneath them. That night 
he scarcely slept. Three o’clock the next 
day, however, found him at Herr Meyer's 
house, with a fast-beating heart; a heart 
beating far too fast, indeed, to allow him 
to sing. But the kind old man understood 
the child’s embarrassment; and on Sun- 
day a new little singer stood among the St. 
George choir-boys. 

Yet he stood there with ever the same 
shrinking manner, the same bowed head. 
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other and wondered why he came. And 
presently the leader himself, as encourage- 
ment failed and the memory of the wood- 
singing dimmed, began to doubt the wis- 
dom of his choice and to give up the hope 
he had based upon it. 

The Summer days went by, and the 
Autumn came, There were cool winds 
which stripped the mellowing leaves from 
the trees in the gardens, and sent them 
rustling along the narrow streets of the old 
town. Up from the dark pine forests 
on the hills the vapors rose like smoke. 
‘They are the Hare-fires,” said the little 
German children. ‘‘ Now the merry hares 
are cooking under the pines!” 

Then came tbe potato-harvest. The 
schools were closed; and at morning the 

poor children went out into the harvest 
. fields, to come into town at twilight, bent 
under the weight of the small potatoes 
given them in return for their work. 


Karl went witu his cousins and worked 
with them. But when the leaping fires 
shone over the fields, and the rest gathered 
gleefully around them to roast and eat 
potatoes, he stole away into the nearest 
woods. He bad no fear of their solitude 
at nightfall, nor of the deep shadows, nor 
of the strange sounds and the living crea- 
tures there. It was man whom he feared, 
and from whom he shrank, this little waif, 
whose only knowledge of tender human 
sympathy was the faint memory of his dead 
father. 

It was the last day of the vacation; a 
warm, bright day; and in the gathering 
twilight Karl sat, as usual, alone in the 
pine forest. His heart was very heavy. 
On Monday his dreary school-days must 
begin again; and, far worse, the long 
Winter was now close at hand. All his 
unhappiness he could hardly have put into 
words. He was far too patient and un- 
complaining ever to have told himself that 
his life was hard and lonely; and he rarely 
cried. But, as he sat breathing the warm, 
spicy odors, a sudden wave of sorrow broke 
over him. It seemed to come through no 
will of his own. He felt powerless before 
it as is the seaweed before the in-pouring 
tide; and he laid his head against the 
mossy root of an old tree and let the hot 
tears flow, slowly and noiselessly at first, 
but gathering force until his little body 
shook with passionate sobs. Su he lay for 
a long while until his strength was gone. 
And then he still lay motionless, in his 
heart adumb, despairing longiog that so his 
life might ebb away; that he need never, 
never rise again. 

** Karl Reiter! Karl Reiter!” 

What a tiny, tinkling voice! It was as 
though one of the foxgloves of the forest 
should ring in the wind. Karl sat up 
quickly, and peered about him. 


The woods had grown dark, and at first 
he saw nothing. But, suddenly, he spied, 
directly before him, so close that his eyes 
had overlooked it, a tiny figure. He knew 
its shape at once. It was like the cherubs 
with golden wings who stand about the 
pulpit canopy in St. George’s Church. 
Only this was far smaller; so light, indeed, 
that the tall thistle on which it stood did 
not bend beneath it. And its drapery was 
leas a garment than a brightness, glimmer- 
ing like softest starshine. 

“Karl Reiter,” said the tinkling voice 
again, as the boy sat in astonished silence, 
** why were you crying?” 

‘*I—I don’t know,” stammered abashed 
Karl, dropping his aching head and burn- 
ing face in his hands. ‘ I—I was tired, I 
think,” he added, with a struggle, as his 
questioner still waited for an answer, 
** and—and didn’t want to go home.” 

** It is the old, old story, I see,” said the 
tiny being, sadly. ‘* Karl, when are you 
going to rouse up and have a man’s heart?” 

So surprised was Karl at this speech that 
his hands fell, and he sat staring vacantly 
before him. 

‘‘Come! Answer me! When are you go- 
ing to have a man’s heart?” 

‘If you please, I don’t quite know what 
you mean,” said Karl, in a humble, bewil- 
dered way. ‘‘ But if you will tell me what 
I have done that is wrong, and how to do 
better, indeed, indeed I will try.” 

At these words the little creature on the 
tall thistle clapped its hands and laughed 
aloud in a voice more like a foxglove’s 
tinkling than ever. 





‘‘Spoken like Karl Reiter!” it cried 
gleefully. ‘Ob! it is a good, good heart, 
Karl; and that is the reason I was allowed 
to come to you. But now I'll tell you who 
I am, and why I came. 

‘Tam one of the smallest of the time- 
spirits. We have many—spirits of the mo- 
ments, of the hours, of the days, of the 
years. We all have our work; to attend 
men while they live and to record their 
lives. Into our charge are given all men’s 
thoughts and words and deeds, and we 
gather them day and night. Where we 
carry them I will show younow. Come!” 

Karl rose mechanically. As he did so 
he saw that the woods were already lighted 
by the full moon. Just such moonlight he 
had always seen; yet no, not the same; 
for these beams fell to his feet in a broad, 
firm pathway; and, even while he won- 
dered he found himself moving gently up 
it, the spirit fluttering at his side. 

On and up they went in silence, out be- 
yond the tops of the ta]l pines. Now Karl 
could see below the twinkliag lights of 
Eisenach and the shining of the Hérsel and 
the Nesse. Now the highest peaks of the 
hills were beneath him. But brighter and 
brighter was the light before, as the multi- 
tude of stars swung nearer. 

Suddenly they came into thick darkness, 
80 unexpected,so deep, that Karl shuddered, 
and would have stoppei in dismay; but 
the unseen power that had brought him 
thus far still urged him on; and his little 
guide whispered in his ear: 

‘*No, do not stop, Karl. But do not be 
afraid. There is nothing here can harm 
you. This is the Forest of Death, where 
the wicked wander after they die. Be glad 
that it is too dark to see it; for here all 
the evil that men do is brought by the time- 
spirits, and lives and grows in terrible 
shapes to clog their feet and haunt their 
paths forever—in briars, in stinging vines, 
in deadly, poison-dropping trees. Do not 
wait! Do not even listen! Ah! there the 
light breaks!” 

As he spoke, a dazzling brightness burst 
upon them. The spirit clapped his hands 
in delight. 

‘Here at last, Karl! For this is the 
Garden of Life. Here it is that we time- 
spirits bear the good things men do, which, 
as they reach this air, become trees and 
flowers each after its kind, to live on in 
never-dying beauty. You cannot enter it 
yet. That is reserved for the happy dead. 
But I am to lead you around its borders. 
Now notice well what you see.” 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 
light, Karl saw that before them lay a gar- 
den more wonderful than any he had ever 
dreamed of. It had fruit-laden trees, and 
flowers of marvelous color and fragrance, 
and music of birds and waters, shadows 
and sunbeams, meadow and grove, stretch- 
ing on beyond his sight to where he dimly 
saw was a splendid city. And out from 
the city and into the garden the people 
were now pouring, men, women and little 
children, with happy, happy looks, and 
laughing and singing. Among them 
walked the Master, the children strewing 
flowers before him ; and his wassuch a glory- 
haloed face as Karl remembered to have 
seen long ago in old pictures. 


Suddenly he saw two whom his heart 
knew even before his eyes could recognize 
them. That tender smile, that broad, calm 
forchead—Ah! yes—Karl knew him well. 
Only now how strong he walked, looking 
upon a fair face athis side—a face that had 
the dark hair and eyes of Karl’s own treas- 
ured painting. But was there not a shadow 
on that face? So, plainly, thought the Mas- 
ter, as he greeted her; for he asked, 
gently: 

‘*Daughter, you are not happy. 
anything here displease you?” 

‘**O, Master!” said the fair young mother, 
‘*can anything displease in the Garden of 
Life? No, no. But my heart is troubled 
over my little Karl.” 

“And why?” asked the Master. ‘Is 
not his heart pure and good? Many of its 
flowers you have brought me; frail, in- 
deed, but sweet and beautiful.” 

‘Yes, dear Master. But my Karl is no 
longer the little child he was. Soon he will 
beaman. Yet when will he have a man’s 
heart?. He is always shrinking away 
frightened from men, has no bold thoughts, 
and does no manly deeds. I want to bring 


Does 





you such flowers as these glorious red roses 
that make the heart leap up with joy. But 
the flowers of my Karl’s life are ever tinier, 
paler, more drooping.” 

‘*How, then?” asked the Master, yet 
more gently. ‘‘Shall! I call him here from 
the world which he does not love?” 

At this the father nodded happily. But 
the mother cried, imploringly : 

“Oh! no! Oh! no! Think Master, how 
quickly we both were called away; how lit- 
tle we did there. 1 have hoped that my 
Karl might do that work for which we had 
no time. You yourself have trod the earth. 
You have known its hardnesses. Why 
should I ask only joy forhim? No! I would 
have him live long, to help on, in his own 
way, that same world which you so love 
and bless.” 

Then the Master smiled—oh! so gra 
ciously. There came a new brightness into 
the light, a new sweetness into the fra- 
grance, and richer music into the sounds of 
the Garden of Life. And into the heart of 
little Karl came a new, deep joy; but his 
dazzled senses could no longer bear the 
radiance of the place. His eyelids fell 
heavily; and he felt himself borne gently 
down, down, down, until he lay again on 
the moss in the pine forest. 

He sat up and looked about him. All 
was unchanged, except that the great yel- 
low moon now hung above him, its beams, 
only moonbeams.- The golden pathway 
was gone. 

With no fear, but with the same deep 
joy, Karl hurried from the forest and across 
the deserted fields. Like a little shadow he 
glided through the streets, while the lamps 
on the corners of the houses flickered 
drowsily, and the town bells, some high, 
some low, sounded the quarter hour. Un- 
noticed, he slipped into the house and up 
to his room, where his little cousin just 
opened his heavy eyes, then closed them 
without a question. And afew moments 
later he was lost in deep, dreamless sleep. 

It was late when he awoke next morning. 
He knew it by the sunbeams lying broad 
across the bare floor of his little attic room. 
He sat up, with a start. What had hap- 
pened? Ah, yes! Now he remembered all! 

Another thing he remembered, It was 
to be a great day at church. A famous 
Berlin minister, a guest of the Grand Duke, 
was to preach. And oh! how gloriously 
the boys would sing? He must hurry, or 
he would be too late. Not that he would 
be missed, poor little Karl! 


He sprang from bed, and dressed quickly 
but carefully in his best suit, in which, 
with its long coft, he looked for all the 
world like a little old man, with a boy’s 
face. He wondered at this face as he saw 
itin his scrap of mirror. How bright it 
looked! But there was no time to wonder. 
With but a mouthful of breakfast, he ran 
through the streets to the church, and stole 
softly up to the choir, just as the ducal 
party ws escorted into its pew over the 
altar by the smiling old sexton in his dress- 
coat and black cap, who carried the great 
ducal Bible, with its silver covers and 
clasps. 

But what was the matter with Herr 
Meyer? He stood among the boys with a 
red face from which the perspiration was 
breaking in beads, cool October day though 
it was. 

‘* Fritz Steiner is not here,” whispered 
Karl’s neighbor. ‘ His sister just brought 
a note. Something is the matter, I suppose. 
What we'll do I cannot think, with that 
long solo he sings.” 

What, indeed? Try as hard as he might, 
Herr Meyer could not think either. Not 
another boy knew the part. Could he sing 
it himself? Involuntarily he cleared his 
throat, then smiled at the thought of his 
husky old voice trying those high notes. 
But there was only a moment left to decide. 
Herr Meyer mopped his brow in anguish. 

Suddenly an icy little hand was slipped 
into his, and a small voice whispered: ‘If 
you please, sir, I can sing it, Herr Meyer!” 

Who was this? Surely not Karl Reiter? 

But, indeed, it was Karl; only now his 
large blue eyes were shining, and his cheeks 
glowing. The old man drew back in as- 
tonishment. 

‘* But you do not know the part.” 

‘*T do! I heard Fritz learn it, and I have 
often sung it in the-woods.” 

Could he risk it? Herr Meyer looked 





down into the church, dressed to-day in its 
best cloth-of-gold tapestries. The town 
preachers, in their black gowns, were 
seated in the altar. Before it the people 
were crowded, already casting wp wonder- 
ing glances to the choir. Then his eyes 
fell upon Karl’s glowing face. Into the old 
man’s mind came the memory of that strain . 
from Bach which he had heard in the 
woods. His baton waved. ‘ Begin!” he 
whispered hoarsely. And the boys’ voices 
rose in chorus. 

Then came a moment of intense stillness. 
The wondering boys bad fallen back from 
about Karl. His throat and lips were 
parched. His hands clutched the gallery 
rail. Would he faint? Butno! For his 
eyes were on the tiny cherubs around the 
pulpit canopy. Surely their golden wings 
were all a-flutter! And now he breathed 
the spicy pine odors; he felt the freedom 
of the woods; and sweet and clear and 
strong his voice poured forth. 

He did not know that down in the church 
the people had turned and were staring up 
in astonishment; nor that the great Berlin 
preacher, bent forward, sat listening in- 
tently; nor that all eyes in the Grand 
Duke’s pew were riveted upon him; but it 
seemed to him that the little cherubs 
waved their golden wings in delight; even 
that the old suit of armor high over the 
altar, worn so long ago in the Holy Wars, 
nodded kindly down. Before his eyes 
there was a glow of red, red roses; and 
when the music ended und he took bis seat 
his thoughts were all of his fair young 
mother, walking, with happy smiles, in 
the Garden of Life, red roses on her breast. 

The sermon followed. And then the 
people pressed out and stood crowded in 
the square, waiting for the Grand Duke’s 
coming. But to-day he lingered. And 
here was the old sexton smiling and bow- 
ing in the choir. 

‘* His Grace will see Herr Meyer and the 
young singer,” announced the old man. 
And Karl, clinging to the Master’s hand, 
presently found himself the center of a 
group of gentlemen and ladies. Oné of the 
latter beckoned him to her. 

‘*Come here, my little man,’”’ she said, 
with a kindly smile, ‘‘and tell me who 
taught you to sing so wonderfully this 
morning.” 

‘* Nobody, Madame,” answered the little 
fellow, simply. 

‘*Nobody?” The lady turned for ex- 
planation to the choir-master, who stood 
rubbing his hands wildly in his delight. 

“The boy is right!” he said. ‘His voice 
and his ear are marvelous. He was not 
taught a note of the part he sang this morn- 
ing. He gathered it all from hearing an- 
other boy sing it.” 

‘*He is a prodigy!” exclaimed the lady, 
‘Tell me, my child—but no, you look too 
weary to wait any longer. Run home now, 
and I will speak further with Herr Meyer. 
Here, take my flowers with you; and 
think, when you see them, that I have bet- 
ter thingsin store for you than roses.” 

Better than these glorious red roses! 
Ah, what could be? What could the lady 
mean? thought happy little Karl that morn. 
ing as he walked slowly home. 


He found out before long. Careful 
teaching, helpful friends, kindly sympathy, 
that made his life rich to overflowing. 
Then, later, the best development of his 
musical genius. 

Karl is an old man now. His voice has 
delighted two continents; and his compo- 
sitions will live long after he is gone. But 
he is more thana musician. He strengtbens 
the weak, and encourages the timid. His 
is the bold voice ever raised against wrong, 
and for the cause which is right, though 
feeble. His is the strong arm that strikes 
many or abuses. In ways high 
and low’ does hé* strive to help on the 
world, looking ever onward, with patient 
faith, to the day of its redemption. 

In the Summer-time he loves best to 
wander through the dark pine forests of 
Thiringia. His Winter home is in Berlin, 
where great and good men and women seek 
his stately house. But his favorite spot 
there is a tiny room, where the sunlight 
falls across bare pine boards, and a single 
painting hangs upon the wall—a painting 
encircled Summer and Winter with a 
wreath of glowing, dark-red roses. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 





ANAGRAMS, 

Works and authors, 

1. Mada Deeb; by Reggoe Lotie. 

2. Het Monaw in Thiew ; by Kieliw Nilsloc. 

3. Vaddi Pepertilcod ; by Larches Nickeds. 

4. Repet Slipem ; by Tinapac Tryaram. 

5. Sounic Hillsip ; by Smr Kallges. 

6. Naje Reey ; by Hotlacter Robent. 

7. Hojn Laafhix, Mantleneg; by Sims Luck- 


8. Rifthifg Agunt; by Archsle Deare. 

9. Daly Dauley’s. Creste ; by Isms Addbron. 

10. Dol Todledmyn’s Yomne; by Yarm Licec 
Yah. 

11. Sel Blessarime ; by Covtir Ough. 

12. Yahrr Queerlorr ; by Ralches Verel. 

13. Cadpam Tivole ; by Lawmiil Clabk. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

The right-hand word isthe anagram of the 
left-hand word. Both words of each line con- 
tain the letter of the anagram and that of the 
main word. 

In dreaming and gleaming. 

In nosing and posing. 

In blotting and plotting. 

In turning and buruing. 

In rousing and browsing. 

In printing and thinking. 

In toasting and boasting. 

In drumming and strumming. 

In meeting and greeting. 

In barring and marring. 


HOUR GLASS. 
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1, A celebrated temple at Athens, Greece. 
2, One who gives advice. 


3, To revolt. 
4, A female. 
5, A consonant, 


6, A pigment. 

7, Damp. 

8, A beautiful race of birds. 

9, Authorizing to act. 

The central word—a native of Ireland. 

K. N. Perper, 
DROP-LETTER PUZZL«. 

1. Drop a letter from to unite, and leave a wo- 
man’s name. 

2. Drop a letter from fortunate, and leave a 
woman's name, 

3. Drop a letter from a man’s name, and leave 
quick action. 

4. Drop a letter from a woman’s name, and 
leave period of time. 

5. Drop a letter from a woman’s name, and 
leave a flower. 

6. Drop a letter from a man’s name, and leave 
a fluid for drink. 

7. Drop a letter from a man’s name, and leave 
a fluid not for drink. 


THE BOY OF PROMISE, 


*He is as musical as a bird. 
*He is as docile as a lamb. 
*He is as straight as an arrow. 
“He is as good as gold, 
*He is a8 neat as a _ pin. 
*He is as meek as a dove. 
* He is as intrepid as was Grant. 
He may possibly wear the primaries, or become 
the finals. 
The words of the qualities contain the prima- 
ries ; and the words to which they are likened 
contain the finals, 


*“#*# ee 2 & & ® 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


A proverb of 32 letters. 

28, 16, 7, 283, am old-fashicned vehicle. 

24, 11, 3, 22, a measure. 

12, 25, 31, 26, a stone cast in play. 

29, 1, 30, 5, an animal. 

10, 27, 2, 8, to mention sli zhtly. 

15, 13, 14, 32, a part ol the leg. 

21, 6, 19, 4, a pronoun refsrring to persons. 
20, 18, 17, 9, frozen vapor. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 24ru. 
DOUBLE ZIG-ZAG. 
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UNIONS. 

1, Spirit-u-ally ; 2, ban-i-shed; 4, leg-a-tine ; 
4, fig-u-ring; 5, barb-a-cue ; 6, bar-i-tone ; 7, 
sat-u-rated; 8, pit-i-less; 9, posi-u-late; 10, 


round-a-bout; 11, hand-i-craft; 12, soph-o- 
more. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Bobolink. 








A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 

WE cannot too earnestly urge the necessity of 
using the Compound Oxygen Vitalizing Treat- 
ment of Dra, Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, in the very commencement of Pul- 
monary trouble and before the disease has made 
serious inroads upon the system and reduced its 
power to contend with so dangerous an enemy. 
If your cough is becoming troublesome, if you 
are beginning to lose flesh or strength, and 
have night-sweats,send at once to Drs, Starkey & 
Palen for such documents and reports of cases 
as will enable you to understand the nature 
and action of their Treatment. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,, in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces, 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 


DUPLICATE strar"ore 
WEDDING sus 
PRESENTS sizes 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, AND JEWEL- 
RY, AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


J ° H a OH NSTON, sownry, 


NEW YORK. _ 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 8t., BRooKLYN, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and a | Goods 
forwarded by mati or ¢x- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
Esomps atten- 
ion 


Please mention 
Tue INDEPEND- 




























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in’ health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
CHAMPION 


Patent Safety 
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PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


SPECIFIC FOR BRIGHT'S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, ACID DYSPEP- 
SIA, MALARIA POISONING. Ero. 

THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. A POWERFUL NERVOUS TONIC AND 

EXHILARANT, 
Water. in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 86.00 
per case at the Springs. 
Testimonials sent to any address, 


THOMAS F,. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA .SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


* 
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BALTIMORE’ HEATERS 


Bo LATEST PATENT IMPROVMENTS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY FC 


Bonen FURAN Nace Co 


*, Wes. 











FINE 


GAS FIXTURE 5! 










Latest Designs, New Finishes, 
SEND FOR SLLDSTRATIONS, 
SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 


ANDIRONS, FENDERS, 





Duda Mh 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & ~ BARCLAY ‘ST., New York. 






‘An attractive book of 72 
| containing illustrations o aes 
of the finest residences in the 
< country. gd Nae ge’ Manu- 
me enn al on the subject of Sanitary 
Pon - | Heating and Ventilating. 

““\ TH Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 


52454 Union St., - - Boston, Masa. 


Saratoga Geyser Water, 


ee toa a nameeer of persons than any 

spring wa’ 
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PEERLESS 
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ee Ord in 
Great FoR n Fu Ordinary Gr ident 
Perfectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 
















In pepip ip, United States Treasury 
Mr og Bull Gov- 
at bull ing, San Antonio, 


$e  Wendeomely Tllus- 
hod Catalogue, and state where 





you saw this adve semen 


BISSELL & CoO., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 








Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green.” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
** natty” job. Addreas, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 

Waterloo, N. Y. 





WALL PAPERS 


DECORATIONS, 
Manufacturers, 
Importers and exporters. 


The now wou Exhibit tion ach .. oth our of 1 Bi. ~786 


anoet 
coll Kineton Gren & own in 


Gold Medal, rman: Aleo. 
ywcnbars.wsiiiek 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
%, 
Mable, 2. IN MANY NEW DESIGNS, 
PLAIN 
nero and 
Health Exhibition, 
rt ny DECORATED. 


FR. BECK & Co., 
Factory and Retall Maiesroom, 
Cor. 7th-ave. and 20th-st. 
Branch Showreoms, 
Cor. Sth-ave.and 3Oth-st. 
First-claes Interior Decorations a Specialty. Bet 
wates and exclusive Designs and Colorings furniebe 
goods guaranteed positively free from arsenic 
and other polsonous m. atter. 











POPULAR-POWERE POWERFUL FURNACES, 
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"TIOHARDSON & OY & BOYNTON Co., 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wil be giad to recewe any 
practoal hints, suggestions or information thal 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubscribers who feel ep cially wnterested.| 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RUBRALIST. 





Time vor Tammino Trees.—It is often de- 
sired to trim large limbs of shade and other 
trees, in order to improve the appearance, or 
for greater convenience of those passing be- 
neath ; and the question as to the best time for 
pruning is of some consequence. An Illinois 
subscriber of the Prairie Farmer, having some 
hard maples, with low limbs, appealed to Pro- 
fessor Budd for advice, and he replied: ** As to 
time for pruning the hard maple to increase 
hight of trunk, the season of perfect rest, in 
late Autumn or early Spring, is best.” 

Peas vor Pigs,—While corn is excellent for 
fattening hogs, it is not the best feod for pigs 
while they are growing. If peas are grown in 
the orchard, and the pigs turned on the stubble 
after the bulk of the crop is off, the pigs will 
thrive, the apple trees and the crop will be bene- 
fited, and the peas will probably pay better 
under the shade of a growing orchard than any 
other crop that can be raised there. 

Suzer Fexepine 1x Enonanp.—The method 
of rotation practiced in feeding sheep in Eng- 
gland is as followa: In April, the mangolds, 
kept through Winter, are fed, helped ont by 
rye, oats aud early clover. In May, the clovers 
and vetches are depended upon, and the same in 
June and July. Cabbages are fed in August, 
and cabbage with rape in September, Early 
turnips are ready in October, and the late crops 
of turnips fed in November. Tne harvested hay 
and root crops are fed in Winter months, with 
vil-cake and grain, 

Ayti-Bouus Burren Convenrion.—Here is a 
movement in the right direction. A call has been 
issued, signed by Col. R. M. Littler, Secretary of 
the National Butter,Cheese, and Egg Association, 
for a meeting, to be held in Ubicago, Nov, Mtb, 
with a view of securing Congressional legislation 
to regulate the trade in oloomargarine and other 
substitutes for cream butter, The meeting will 
be held in conjunction with that df the above- 
nemed Association, which will then be in ses- 
siou. But the call is general, including every 
person interested in the manufacture and sale 
of dairy products, 

Faun Sowmna or Timorny,—A scrap-book 
item avers that where timothy is sown with 
wheat or rye in the Fall, the grass seeding 
should be two weeks to a month later, in order 
that it may not get sufficient growth to injure 
the grain. Where wheat has been put in witha 
drill and phosphated, it is a good plan to harrow 
just before sowing the grass seed, This makes 
a fresh surface for the seed to fall on, and, be- 
sides, prevents the bulk of the grass seed from 
falling into the drill furrows, where they will 
crowd and be crowded by the grain. 

OaT-MEAL AND 178 PrerPaRaTion.—It isin print 
that oat-meal is deservedly growing in popular 
ity as human food, The oat crop in this coun- 
try is unusually large, and in most places the 
grain is very plump. It is not necessary to hull 
the oats before grinding, as is usually done, 
which makes oat-meal cost more than the best 
wheat flour, Grind first and sift the meal 
through a fine sieve, and the oat-meal will be 
just as good and cost considerable less, Good 
oat-meal, properly cooked, is highly prized by 
people of taste and discrimination as a breakfast 
edible. 

Urimizina Deap ANIMALS,—Some one perti- 
nently says that when a horse dies its carcass is 
usually a total loss, and, if hauled to the woods, 
soon becomes an offense to an entire neighbor- 
hood. The best way to dispoze of such subjects, 

it is added, is tocut them up in pieces, and bury 
separately in the orchard. The roots of trees 
will flud their supply of food and transform it 
into Iuscious fruit, 

Tureries 1s Wueat.—An exchange says the 
time for sowing Winter wheat is early enough 
to allow some growth of Canada thisties after 
the wheat is up and cultivation has ceased ; and 
it suggests that, if these could be destroyed, it 
would so check the weed that it need not be 
troublesome in the next crop, It will often pay 
to go over a wheat field two or three weeks after 
the grain is up, and cut out every thistle that 
shows its head abuve the surface. 

Porators Rorrine Bapiy.—It is reported that 
wet weather at the West has caused much injury 
to potatoes from blight and rot. Whereupon 
an Eastern journal suggests that those farmers 
who have prospects of a crop that will keep 
well should be in no baste to contract it at low 
prices, which, it thinks, will prevail early in the 
season. 

Maxvurine Op Orcuarps.—Writing ‘abvut 
neglected orchards, an experienced Western 
New York farmer says that moat old orchards 
need manure, and lave in Summer or Autumn is 
the best time to spply it, This slove will, with 


many trees, induge the formation of fruit buds,, 


and thus insure fryitfulness. Lf applied early 


enough, manure will often give an apple crop 

the following season, or at least make a large 

shew of apple blossoms, which the farmer can 

make into fruit by use of remedies for destroy- 

ing the codling motb. 

Harvestine Perators.—A contemporary sea- 

sonably remarke- that potatoes which are dug in 

clear weather, and thoroughly dried in the sun, 

will keep in much better condition in the cellar 

than those put into bins withovt being sun- 

dried. Some recommend spreading upon 4 

barn floor after drying them in the sun. This 

may improve their keeping qualities, and they 

may be just as good for seed, but are not gen- 

erally considered equal for table purposes to 

those put into the cellar when taken from the 

field. 

Axsour Woo. Sacxs.—A writer advises wool- 

growers to use the full-weight wool sack made 

of twelve-ounce burlaps, and says that, in buying 

light-weight sacks, made of ten-ounce burlaps, 

they lose half a pound of wool on every sack 

when the wool is sold. He adds that the four- 

pound sack is unnecessarily heavy, is not as nice 
and clean in appearance, and is more expensive ; 
for which the shipper gets no return. 

Weanina Couts.—In weaning Spring colts, 

which is now in order, care should be taken, in 
separating them from their mothers, that they 

are not stunted, and their growth checked in the 
operation, as is too often the case. The colts 
should be taught to eat grain before they are 
waned, says the National Stockman, and after- 
ward they should be fed a little grain cach day, 
and notin any way be allowed to become stunted, 
but kept growing as rapidly as when fed on their 
mother’s milk. A little care and attention will 
keep them in a thrifty condition during and 
after weaning. 

VERMIN ON Swine.—When hogs become in- 
feasted with ticks and lice, they should be given 
a little sulphur in their feed occasionally. It 
will entirely rid the animals of the pests, Often 
hogs are covered with these parasites when the 
owners would not suspect it from the appear- 
ance of the animals ; and, consequently, itis well 
to examine them closely, occasionally, so as tu 
be sure that they have po such tax on their 
vitals to steal away what should go toward mak- 
ing growth and flesh. 

Dispose or Useiess Stocx.—This is the sea- 
son to cull out and fatten or sell stock that it 
will not pay to Winter. Keep no poor, useless 
animals of any kind; for they will soon eat up 
the profits. Many a farmer misses it by tiying 
to keep over more animals than he can feed 
properly. Better keep a small herd in good con- 
dition than a large one half starved. Farmers 
who don’t want to have hides and carcasses for 
sale in the Spring will save trouble and expense 
by disposing of all surplus stock, or such as does 


not promise well for the future. 
ae ani 


SOMETHING ABOUT PITS. 


Bioomine plants can be kept easily and at 
slight expense in pits. It is quite a care to keep 
house plants free from dust, and by Spring they 
are apt to present rather a forlorn appearance, 
whereas, in a pit, with a little attention to their 
wants, they flourish with even greater Inxuri- 
ance than in the beds in Summer. 

The pit should alwaya be in a sunny spot, and 
may be of any size to suit individual taste; but 
one eight feet long by six wide, and five or six 
feet deep, will hold quite a number of,plants. If 
the climate is very cold, it shonid be a little 
deeper, 80 that the flowers can be moved lower 
down when the weather is unusually severe. The 
sides should be lined with board or brick, or 
they will be apt to cave in. The top is fiaished 
off very much like a hot-bed, and the earth 
should be well banked against the sides, and 
sodded to keep water from running in, If the 
pit is lined, the boards must be fitted as closely 
to the earth as possible, or the space between 
will soon be filled with mice, These little pests 
became so annoying in my pit at one time that 
I was forced to cover the lycopodium with wire 
gauze, and the boxes of vegetable seeds with 
panes of glass. I caught numbers of them ina 
trap. One morning I found three or four mice 
and a young mole in the trap, The latter had 
burrowed through the side of the pit,which was 
not very closely ceiled, 

If the water does not rise, it is not at all 
necessary to line it, Simply put cuttings of ivy, 
tradescantia, etc., in every little crevice near 
the top, plant a Marechal Niel rose in the bot- 
tom, and the sides will soon be a mass of living 
green. Don’t take the rose out in the Summer, 
but let it remain there all the year, It will bloom 
better this way than any other. 

Flowers are rarely injured by frost when 
there is water in the pit; so it is nu disadvan- 
tage if it does not submerge the plants. One 
morning, after a week's rain, I found mine full 
of water to the brim. I had it bailed out; but 

the next morning it was full again, so we tried a 
new remedy, The ground sloped rapidly cown 
from the pit, ang we had 9 trench dug on tho 
lower side, which touched the linjng of the pit 
several feet below the aypface, A hole waa then 
cut in the planks, the water gushed out; and 











together, was then put in the opening and the 
earth filled in above it, The rest of the trench 
was left open. The outer end of the pipe is 
kept closed with a piece of carpet, unless there 
are indications of ‘‘ high water.” 

Last Winter, my flowers safely stood the test 
of ten degrees below zero, which was the cold- 
est weather we have had in years, with no pro- 
tection but the glass. Some, however, cover the 
sazh with an old quilt when the weather is very 
cold, 

The cost of one, the size I huve mentioned, 
with three sashes, is about ten dollars. If pos- 
sible, have a wire fence around it, and there 
will be less danger of the glass being broken. 
At one time, an entire sash of mine was broken 
when covered by snow, and I did not discover 
it for several hours. A fine collection of 
fuchsias, geraniums of every color, heliotropes, 
lemon verbenas, etc., were all a limp, black 
mass. I knew by experience that they would 
probably not die, so I cut off most of the tops, 
and waited patiently. The weather was very 
cold and cloudy for some weeks, and they pnt 
out slowly ; but by Spring almost every one had 
revived, and were covered with buds and blos- 
soms. I did not lose a single fuchsia, and they 
bloomed as if nothing had happened. A wax 
plant and several scarlet salvias died. I notice 
that a great many ladies complain of insects ; 
but my plants are never troubled by them dur- 
ing the Winter. 

In potting flowers for Winter, do not take up 
the old plants; they occupy too much space. 
Put a number of cuttings of each kind in shal- 
low boxes of rich earth, and by Spring they will 
be fine bedding plants. Giveair every day when 
the ground begins to thaw, or they will become 
too tender, One of my friends, who owns a 
handsome conservatory, has it filled with vines, 
ferns, fuchsias, etc., while the geraniums, helio- 
tropes, and other sun-loving plants are banished 
to the pit, where they bloom so much better.— 
V. V., in} Vick’s Magazine. 
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PLOWING IN MANURE. 


THERE is a wide difference of opinion among 
farmers as to the best manner of applying 
manure to the soil. It is perhaps unwise to 
think there is any best manner to do anything, 
except for each specia! case ; and itis, no doubt, 
by ignoring this possible truth that so many 
diverse opinions are held, because each person 
cousiders the question from his own special 
point of view. For this reason it will be advis- 
able to narrow down the present inquiry to the 
simple subject of applying manure to the soil 
for the Fall grain crops, and to ask, is it better 
to plow it in as a preparation for seeding, or 
to reserve it and use it for a top dressing later? 
There are farmers who are undecided upon this 
point. Some prefer to plow in the manure and 
to mix it with the soil; others think it does the 
mcst good to spread it upon the young grain 
after the setting in of the Winter. 

Even this bare and simple question depends 
upon circumstances; for in some cases one way 
of doing this work would be preferable to the 
other. If, for instance, the land is poor, it is 
undoubtedly better to plow in the manure and 
mix it as intimately as possible with the soil 
than to leave the young plants to starve for 
want of the food, and to give it to them after 
most of them are dead and gone, and a small 
portion of them only survive, in a weak and 
distressed condition. It is thus seen that this 
question is an important one to consider just 
now, as the loss or safety of a crop may depend 
upon it. On the other hand, if the soil is fer- 
tile, and the farmer uses a liberal quantity of 
fertilizer, it may be better to reserve the manure 
and to spread it in the Winter, when it will serve 
the double purpose of food and shelter to the 
young crop, eager, after the Winter is over, to 
appropriate the food thus provided for it when 
the previous provision has been exhausted. In 
this case, we bring to bear the principle of re- 
peated fertilization, which is better, in many 
cases, than to use all the manure at one time, 
which is when the plant cannot use it, 

As a rule, farmers have to provide for poor 
soil; rather than for a soil overflowing with fer- 
tility ; and for this reason it may be well to con- 
fine attention to the best manner of plowing in 
the manure for Fall grain, because this manner 
of using it is obviously the right and best one. 

The purpose and use of manure is to feed the 
plant ; plants feed by their roots, roots spread 
through the soil in search of food, and the less 
effort they have to make in this search the bet 
ter it is for the plant. The manure, then, should 
be mixed with the soil in themost intimate man- 
ner, This is best done by seattering the manure 
evenly over the soil, leaving no lumps or 
bunches, The land is then turned over with 
lap furrows, laying the manure and the soil in 
-aloping Js yers from the surface downward as far 
as it)>_.ow has penetrated. 

T'.orough harrowing then mixes the soil and 
the manure together, and the roots of the young 
plants cannot fajl to find food as soon as they 
begin to forage for it, Morepyer, this thorough 
mixture of the sci] and the manure operates to 











was soon below the level of most of the plants, 
A rough pipe, made by nailing four planks 


produce rapid decomposition of the latter and 


the same time, the chemical action of the de- 
composing manure operates on the soil itself to 
make its mineral particles soluble to a consider- 
able extent. This reciprocative action is more 
effective if lime be used; for the lime is 
very active in assisting in both these 
effects. Thus it is seen how much better 
this practice of plowing in manure is 
than reserving it for a later season, and then 
scattering it on the surface—a method obvious- 
ly better fitted for land abounding in fertility 
than for soil which urgently needs immediate 
help to feed the young growing crop.—New 
York Times. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AN EGG. 


Ir was very desirable they should have some 
idea of what an egg was, of its structure, and of 
the various parts, If they did not understand 
to some extent the structure of thié egg, they 
would be wrong in all attempts at incubating it. 
He would, therefore, call attention to the forma- 
tion of the egg in the firstinstance, The center 
was composed of a globular yellow body, known 
as the yolk. If you broke the egg into water, or 
in a basin, you would find always on the top of 
the yolk, never at any other part, a little circu- 
lar spot, varying in appearance. If it had been 
set upon by the hen for a few hours, that spot 
would be large and distinct ; if for several hours, 
it became rounded by several biood vessels. But 
this circular spot was always at the top, und 
that spot was the germ of the future chicken, 
or, a8 it is called by the physiologists, the germi- 
nal vesicle that is developed into the bird. Now 
we come tu the consideration of the mode by 
which this was always sustained at the top. The 
yolk itself was not quite destitute of structure ; 
it had in its interior a little cavity, wuich one 
might see by cutting across the yolk; and on 
each side of the yolk would bg found two spiral 
eords, rather hard or finer than the rest of the 
white. You could not beat up these with the 
white, and they were generally taken our. ‘These 
were found in all egg#, without exception. 
Their purpose was to baiance the yolk and keep 
vhe germinal vesicle at the apex of the yolk. 
The yolk, a8 we know, was inclosed in what 
was termed the white of the egg, and 
which was formed in concentric layers, 
very much like the coats of an onion. 
Round tiis white was a membrane, or skin, which, 
at the larger end of the eg, divided into two, 
leaving an air vesicle between the two layers of 
skin. When the egg was fresh-laid tuis was 
about the size of certainly not more than a three- 
penny piece, hardly so large; and by that was 
known how long 1t had been laid. In an egg 
that had been laid some time one would see the 
air vesicle larger; and that was the sign to the 
egg dealer of a stale egg. Round this again 
came the final layer, the shell, which serves sev - 
eral purposes. It protects all the delicate parts, 
the yolk, the geam, the cords, which were called 
chalaze ; but this shell was by no means an un- 
organized body, Lut composed of litue prisms 
of carbonate of lime anda small proportion of 
animal matter, with little crystals or prisms 
built up like the bricks in an arch ; and the con- 
sequence was that the egg-she)l was exceedingly 
strong. No one would have any idea of its 
strength uniess they had tried experiments with 
it. If thrown on the ground in a field, it would 
bounce on the ground and not be broken. In 
addition to these prisms there were pores 
through which the white escaped while it was 
kept. At the date of hatching the shell would 
undergo a very extraordinary transformation ; it 
was no longer hard and firm, and no longer 
capable of resisting pressure. By some beauti- 
ful contrivance, it was so arranged that all this 
structure broke up before hatching, and instead 
of lying in this manner so as to form this arch, 
was disarranged, and the egg-shell became ap- 
parently rotten; and those who were practical 
hatchers would know that, if you put your hand 
under the hen, it makes a sharp sound, totally 
different from the sound made before the period 
of hatching. This germ was capable of resist- 
ing violence and agitation, and there was really 
no occasion whatever to treat them su tenderly 
as they were generally treated. He had repeat- 
edly hatched twelve out of thirteen eggs bovght 
in London; they were collected very rapidly, 
brought over here in cases without any substance 
to protect them from shaking ; but still the germ 
was so perfectly protected that it was not in- 
jured by the rough transit.—W. B. TeaETMEIER, 
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PorTaToEs are rotting so badly in many places 
this season, on account of the wet weather, that 
it will greatly increase the labor of assorting 
them. Potatoes newly dug should not be placed 
in very large heaps, and should be kept well 
ventilated, so that heated air can escape. 
Neither should they be put up until thoroughly 
dry, as when moist the smallest speck of rot in 
one will quickly spread through the entire heap. 
As for putting in the cellar, it should either be 
delayed until cold weather, or not attempted, 
More sickness in farmers’ families in Winter 
origipates from decaying potatoes in cellara 
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than from any other cause,—Am, Cultivator. 
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A REMARKABLE PERSONALITY. 


In no profession so much as in journalism 

are ite members brought into contact with widely 
differing classes of men, and shown both sides 
of humanity. The active newspaper man meets 
good fellows and bad fellows, and he quickly 
learns to discriminate between the man who is 
thoroughly whole-souled, genial, and in every 
way admirable, and another one, whose suaviter 
in modo is only worn for a cloak ; or, as a clever 
writer once expressed it, he distinguishes ata 
glance between ‘“‘Jones, who is square from 
principle, and Brown, who appears so through 
interest.” Asa natural consequence, the aver- 
age newspaper man does not enthuse very read- 
ily over the people he meets. And a man must 
have many very admirable qualities and much 
natural magnetism to secure a very cordial 
friendship from the average journalist. In no 
place is this quality more noticeable than in the 
New York Press Club. It is easier for a rich 
man to go through the eye of the needle than 
for one not connected with newspaper work to 
get into the Press Club, It was somewhata sur- 
prise, then, while going through the records of 
the club, the other day, to run across a minute 
which stated: ‘{t was then moved that Mr. J. H. 
Johnston be accorded the privileges of the club so 
long a8 he or the club should exist. Carried 
unapimous.”’ The club records are not always 
xo full as they might be, owing possibly, 
to an opposite condition on the part of the secre- 
tary. However, it seems a matter worthy of in- 
vestigation. A man, not a journalist and a regi- 
dent of the city,to be accorded the freedom of the 
club was something so out of the ordinary run 
that curiosity was excited. 1t may be interesting 
for the readers of The Journalist to know some- 
thing of the only man not immediately con- 
nected with newspaper work who has been paid 
so high a compliment by a most conservative or, 
ganization, composed of men so coldly cynical as 
a majurity of the members of the New York Press 
Club, 

Mr. J. H. Jobnston is one of the successful 
business men, and one of the most popular gen- 
tlemen, socially, in New York. He is a member 
of the Lotus Club, a life member of the New 
York Historical Society and of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and only escaped being 
& member of the Press Club from the fact that 
he is not a slinger of ink by profession. He 
would make a good politician. He fairly bristles 
with ideas, not a few of whica find their way, 
through his journalistic friends, into the daily 
papers; and he has, to a marked degree, that 
rare personal magnetism which has contributed 
so largely to making Mr. Blaine a prominent 
figure in politics. 

Mr. Johnston, too, is the man, by the way, 
who invented the idea of purchasing duplicate 
wedding presents. Every married man knows 
how embarrassing it is to start out in wedded 
life with seventeen pickle forks, six water 
pitchers, eleven butter knives, four sets of tea- 
spoons, and no hatchet with which to chop the 
kindling wood. It occurred to Mr. Johnston to 
buy these superfluous pickle forks and water 
pitchers, and by one operation confer a favor 
upon the young couple, and clear a snug profit 
for himself. He has been remarkably successful 
in this branch of the jewelry business, and his 
handsome store, at No. 150 Bowery, is filled with 
as rich and varied a collection of wedding gifts 
as is to be seen in New York. Fashionable peo. 
ple, who have to make many presents during 
the season, have learned that at Johnston’s they 
can get articles, with the names of up-town 
makers, at about one-third less than at the up- 
town stores. Of cours, it is a little embarrass- 
ing for a man to go into Johnston’s and see on 
the shelves the first knife that he presented to 
Jones, and paid twenty dollars for at Tiffany’s. 
The best way, however, 1s to buy it again for 
fifteen and give it to Smitb, who will see 
Tiffany’s mark on it, and congratulate himself 
upon having received a twenty-dollar fish knife, 
Mr. Johnston, who is an inimitable raconteur 
tells a story of one gentleman who had a craze 
for water pitchers, and bought the same piteher 
from him six times, Finally, he came to have 
such an affection for his constantly repurchased 
present that he kept it himself. 

Mr. Johnston does not, however, confine him- 
self to silverware and wedding presents. He 
makes a specialty of watches and diamonds, and 
itis currently reported that the sun times his 
rising and setting by one of Johnston’s watcher, 
and that the moon and stars and hide their 
diminished heads before the of his dia- 
monds. Certain itis that no finer assortment 
of watches nor more gorgeous collection of dia- 
monds can be seen in New York than in his 
store. 

As an authority on weddings, matchmaking, 
and all the other incidentals which bring about 
the coincidents, Mr, Jobuston is possibly the 
highest authority in this country ; and, although 
he is not quoted by the newspapers, he is the 
source of more information to reporters on this 
mibject than any other man jo the United 
States, —The Journaliet, 
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HEADQUARTERS OF 
MEECH'S PR OLIFIC.’ 


THE MEECH®. PR QUINCE. 
Bears far more abundantly, more rerularly and 
comes in ‘ounger any known varie- 
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Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 
Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with dojermined policy to build only the BEsT 
MACHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST 


MANNER OF CpnennnOrsOy, and with continued im- 
d the HIGHEST STANDARD in 
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AS MACHINES, 
G MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second Mt., Philadelphia. 
“GasoLine For Any MAKE MACHINE.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 
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SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


” Price 80 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 
ress. 
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Agents Wanted. Address 
SWEDISH MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Bone Superphosphate 


” enue BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE magg 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York weeny 150 Front Street. 


Factor ewark, N.J 
Farmers and ers are invited to send for 
Oircular 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which. will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the v7 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVING... 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36........... 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘ana ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. i. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 20 or 
fHE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40. . Le eee 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............+++++« eorcccces 15 Ov 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x90.... 100 
EX-VICE-PBRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Bisel, 1OXVO,.... ryesecesessscesewecenserreerecserens 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe. ‘Tex eeeerceceseces 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20........-. ...++ 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


B60 pames, PIC... ......cesceescsserccvonseeeeers 7m 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . oon pecceeecceces ee 


Orders, with the cash f losed , tobe ad d i to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
851 Reeshyon, & New York 


Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


by Numbers (postase free)... ome 

39 (9 mos.) (postase ‘Tree. 

(6 mon,) eee 

(4 nY08,) 

13 (3 mos.), 

(1 month), 

- (2 weeks), 

1 Number (1 week), 

One subscription two years 

One subscription with one yew subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 

One subscription with ‘two NKW subscribers, ‘in 
CN ae yee 

One subscription three ‘years... 2 seeceers 7 

One subscription with three nsw subscribers, 
OD GRO DOMNAMOR. 00.000 svccevcncccacccecetsccess Ss 

One subscription four years., 

One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 
one remittance, ...........s+000+ ooccccseneses éenee 10 00 

One subscription five years,,. 09cnces ectenell 

Any number over five at the came rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 

Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSCRIPTIVUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From Svs. 

SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tae LxyperenwpEnt, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
ea” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money sng ype Lerrer. The pres. 
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Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE (INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Otser first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, s list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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THE 


CLOTHIER, 


BROADWAY, 


CORNER 
CANAL ST., 
NEW YORK, 
Of FERS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE 
CITY OF 


MEN'S, YOUTH'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN'S 


CLOTHING, 
BOY'S HATS AND CAPS, 
SHIRTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GLVEN TO CHIL- 
DREN'S DEPARTMENT, 


HONEST GOODS. 
° PERFECT FIT. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED, 








Send for samples and directions for self-meas- 
urement, with fashion plate, 

N. B,—This establishment was conducted for 
seventeen years under the trade-mark of BALD- 
WIN the CLOTHIER. The change is in the 
name only, notin ownersbip or management. 


VIOLANE DU CAP 


the wonderful Sronsformation «em, colors violet by 
day, ruby red by gas-light. Extensively worn by 
ladies in evening dress 
and ball costume. Lace 


pine, and rings, and 
{ searf pins, favorite 
styles of mounting for 
7 this stone. No goods 
* ae wenuine unles they 
have tag attac or bearing this trade-mark. 


- BENEDICT’S TIME, 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


Watches 


A 
SPECIALTY. 


Importers’ & Manufacturers’ 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH 
JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 

Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 

poe ments, we are the better enabled to display our 
a and choice stock, 

‘est side elevated trains stop at Courtlandt Street, 


near rear of Benedict Building, Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS of the CITY TIME, 


Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street, 


Established 1821. 
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SAVE YOUR 
it D's ie TWEED PRO resi 


] wave wee man or woman 
a sin a Single re 10 cents, 
Ask Ry spoomaler ce oom, of 
Il at No. 3 Ferry or ample pairs by 
Ltt Santor. } mie Co., 96 Bish At., Boston, Mass 


Bing | © 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 









STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





PON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Table. 








direct cause ot H 
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euberanee. 


cians’ and plumbe 


United States 
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in the United Btates, eit 


The cs 
TOILET PAPER. 


Puysicrane advise their Patients 
hat Printed paper, or that con- 
taining CHEMICALS incid 
ordinary process of manufacture is 
BEMMPERUOTDS. 


is nota At Pant | papers ut is en- 
tirely free from = 
ivis 


1,000 Sheet Kolls and nickel fixture 
@i, delivered svee anywhere in the 


pet pone Soe 


tto the 


deleterious 
ion into 
sheets by pe bP .. secures ap 
economy through avoidance e of litter 
and waste unattainable in the un- 

PERYORATED KOLL, while the rapid 
Choteuee of the pat 

prevents loss of health, from im- 
pure air due tu stoppage of pipes and 
drains, with pooumpen ying phy 


ver in water 
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81 Someaser Street, | 
Boston, Mass. 
W. Parex Co. 
GENTLEMEN: Your “ Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is a use- 
ful addition in the treatment 
of Ane! diseases, allaying toa 
reat extent the intense itch- 
ing, and is a remedy which is 
~ easily applied. Its cheapness, 
wo De itness, and compactness are 
commendable, and a trial is 
convincing of ita merits, 


F. M. JOHNSON, M. D. 
July ist, 18865, = 








TED 
ware %utl Aus aso’ PAPERS. 


d perma apent rellet to sufferers from the 


ape vaymct masie to the effect thata very slight dail 
‘or H 


Hemorrhoids will act as a vr vent- 


~~ 


temorary relief,t 





sooty 90: 22 reappears, In the production of a 


GENUINE MEDICATED PAPER 


ere oy eae the traAs, we ‘will deliver "prec, 
st com the above on receipt of price. 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


ALBANY, NW. Y. 





both in color and texture, 


Old Gold, Gold, Yellow, and Pink, 


Ask for the *'Florence.””’ 





Prepared expressly foc art designs in outline. 





ff Ta LEADING DRUCaISTS & 












Sold by enterprising dealers in a great variety of 
colors. For heavy outlines use No, 50 ; for finer work 
use number 1,00°. The colors Dest adapted for work 
which will require washing are Biack, Blue, Brown, 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 














sms fr Onaege. BOSTON. 
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This 
Silk will not split or fray iu working, and is durable 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York. Centra) 


Iron Works, Geneva, 
New York Office: 40 COURTLAN pT STREET. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and pers 
sons building. 


__ Mention The Independent. 





pant Fi Fiela's Orchard. 
and Well Force Pum b 


T 
Windmill 


jepth of well. 
cept Field's Pumps, 


Field’s Force-Pump €o., 
Lockport, NAY. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 





ti 
FOLDING GHAIR CO., NE 


PUMPS, PUMPS, PUMPS, 


it Improved, Cheapest and 
. Household, 





rite for a agae, and state 
rchase none ex. 









W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
~~ atl 









gr doy St Net Bt chas™ and 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


otal ona never varies. A marvel of purity 





Tengt re 
the codiners kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
Dhosphvete poet Sold only ia cans, 





FR NO MORE, WEAR 
the ne. smooth finish 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
and CUFFS. 


‘on Men AnD Boys. 
Cal 





ha ot ¥ — turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for 8IX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.§. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 
COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





LeBOSQUET 


caw HEATING 






APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


‘MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 
WO. 1 SUIT 


Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 











Catalogues sent. 
fF 
a 





Henley's Challenge Roller Skate 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
moar. COMPLETE 


« 
Gate to the trade. F 
new 48-page Illus: 

ted Catal 


ue send 4c, stam ptoM, C, HE. 
hmond. Ind. Mention this paper. monte 





SPOOL 





RS RSET 


sg Samapie Tin Can by Mall, $80- 





CHEAPEST 4 BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNER« ce 








ASTEAK CHOPS 


uy MEATS.ET‘ 
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